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T.  DAVISON,  LOMBARD  STREET/  WHITE!  HlARS,  LONDON. 


TO 


THE  RIGHT  HONOURABLE 

HUGH,  EARL  OF  MARCHMONT. 


MY  LORD, 

Permit  me  to  lay  hold  of  this  fair  occasion, 
publicly  to  congratulate  your  lordship  upon 
that  true  glory,  the  consenting  praise  of  the 
honest  and  the  wise,  which  you  have  so  early 
acquired.  “  When  men  have  performed  any 
p  virtuous  actions,  or  such  as  sit  easy  upon  their 
Jj  memories,  it  is  a  reasonable  pleasure”  (says  a 
'}  philosophical  writer,*  who  speaks  contemptu¬ 
ously  enough  of  renown  after  death)  “  to  have 
the  testimony  of  the  world  added  to  that  of 
their  own  consciences,  that  they  have  done 
well.”  My  Lord,  you  have  not  only  this 
pleasure,  but  another,  no  less  reasonable,  and 
more  exquisite,  attending  a  character  like 
yours,  the  being  able  to  do  much  good  to 
others.  To  those  whom  you  distinguish  by 
particular  marks  of  your  good  opinion  you 
give  reputation  ;  and  I  have  happily  expe¬ 
rienced,  that  reputation,  so  derived,  is  not  mere 
air  and  fruitless.  Through  that  warmth  of  good 


*  Mr.  Wollaston. 
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will  which  your  Lordship,  on  all  occasions,  ex- 
presses-fpr  me,  I  have  profited,  'greatly  profited, 
by  your  glory.  You,  ray  Lord,  can  be  no 
stranger  to  this  truth  ;  yet  I  trust  you  will 
forgive  me,  if,  to  draw  still  more  advantage 
from  your  fame,  I  here  take  the  liberty  to  tell 
your  Lordship  in  print,  for  the  information  of 
others,  what  you  knew  before  :  as  a  player, 
when  alone  on  the  stage,  speaks  aloud  to  him¬ 
self,  that  he  may  be  heard  by  those  who  fill 
the  theatre,  I  would,  by  this  dedication  of 
my  book  to  your  Lordship,  publish,  as  far  as 
by  such  means  I  can,  that  you,  my  Lord,  are 
my  patron  and  my  friend  ;  and  that  I  am, 
with  the  greatest  respect,  esteem,  and  grati¬ 
tude, 


MY  LORD, 

Your  Lordship’s 
Most  faithful,  and 

Most  humble  Servant, 


N.  HOOKE. 
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BOOK  IV. 

From  the  Beginning  of  the  first  Punic  war,  in  the  Year 
of  Rome  48 9,  to  the  End  of  the  second,  in  552. 


INTRODUCTION. 

CHAP.  I. 

THE  OCCASION  OF  THE  FIRST  PUNIC  WAR. 

CERTAIN  Italian  soldiers,  called  Mamertines,  who  had 
been  mercenaries  in  the  service  of  Agathocles,  king  of 
Sicily,  and  had,  after  his  death,  treacherously  seized  upon 
Messina,  being  reduced  to  extremities  by  the  arms  of 
Hiero,  king  of  Syracuse,  one  part  of  them  puts  the  citadel 
into  the  hands  of  the  Carthaginians,  and  the  other  sends 
ambassadors  to  the  Romans,  offering  them  the  possession 
of  the  city,  and  imploring  their  protection.  The  people 
of  Rome  order  the  consul,  Appius  Claudius,  to  go  with  an 
army  to  the  relief  of  the  Mamertines,  who,  in  the  mean¬ 
time,  rid  themselves  of  the  Carthaginians  that  had  been 
admitted  into  the  citadel. 

CHAP.  II. 

FIRST,  SECOND,  AND  THIRD  YEARS  OF  THE  WAR. 

The  Carthaginians,  in  conjunction  with  Hiero,  king  of 
Syracuse,  who  had  entered  into  a  league  with  them,  be¬ 
siege  Messina.  Appius  Claudius  lands  in  Sicily,  defeats 
the  allies,  and  forces  them  to  raise  the  siege.  The  next 
VOL.  IV.  b 
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490.  year,  Hiero,  for  a  hundred  talents  of  silver,  purchases  a 

491,  peace  with  Rome,  and  the  year  following  assists  the  Ro¬ 
mans  in  taking  Agrigentum  from  the  Carthaginians. 

CHAP.  III. 

THE  FOURTH  AND  FIFTH  YEARS  OF  THE  WAR. 

493,  In  the  consulship  of  L.  Valerius  and  T.  Otacilius,  Rome 
fits  out  a  fleet  of  a  hundred  quinqueremes  and  twenty  tri¬ 
remes,  in  order  to  dispute  with  the  Carthaginians  the  do- 

493.  minion  of  the  sea.  One  of  the  consuls  of  the  next  year, 
Cornelius  Asina,  falls  into  the  enemy’s  hands,  together 
with  seventeen  of  his  galleys;  but  the  other  consul,  C. 

Dujlius.  Duilius,  gains  a  memorable  victory  over  the  Carthaginian 
fleet,  near  Mylae,  chiefly  by  means  of  a  new-invented  en¬ 
gine  for  grappling  and  boarding  the  enemy’s  ships. 

CHAP.  IV. 

THE  SIXTH,  SEVENTH,  AND  EIGHTH  YEARS  OF  THE  WAR. 

494 a  Four  thousand  Samnites  conspire  with  certain  discon¬ 

tented  slaves  to  plunder  and  burn  Rome,  but  are  seasonably 
discovered  and  punished.  The  Romans  invade  Corsica 
and  Sardinia  with  success.  A  quarrel  in  Sicily  between 
the  Roman  army  and  their  Sicilian  auxiliaries,  gives  the 

<595.  enemy  some  advantages  in  that  island.  Next  year  several 
towns  there  surrendered  to  one  of  the  consuls;  and  the 
other  surprises  the  enemy’s  fleet  in  a  port  of  Sardinia,  and 
takes  many  of  the  ships;  whereupon  the  Carthaginian 

496.  sailors  mutiny,  and  crucify  their  admiral.  The  Romans 
are  again  conquerors  in  an  engagement  at  sea  near  the 
Tyndaris. 

CHAP.  V. 

THE  NINTH  YEAR  OF  THE  WAR. 

497,  To  oblige  Carthage  to  recal  her  armies  from  Sicily, 
Rome  undertakes  to  transfer  the  war  into  Africa.  In  this 
view,  both  the  consuls  are  sent  out  with  a  fleet  of  330 
ships  of  war,  and  an  army  of  near  140,000  men.  They 
gain  a  complete  victory  over  the  enemy’s  fleet  near  Ecno- 
mus,  and  afterwards  land  in  Africa.  One  of  the  consuls 
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returns  to  Italy  with  the  greater  part  of  the  fleet  and  the 
army,  leaving  his  colleague  Regulus  to  pursue  the  war. — 
The  Roman  general,  after  taking  several  towns,  routs  the 
land  forces  of  the  Carthaginians  near  Adis,  and  then  offers 
peace  to  the  republic,  but  upon  conditions  that  are  re¬ 
jected  with  indignation. 

CHAP.  VI. 

The  senate  of  Carthage  intrust  Xantippus,  a  Lacedae¬ 
monian,  with  the  command  of  their  army.  By  his  excel¬ 
lent  conduct  he  totally  defeats  the  Romans  in  a  pitched 
battle,  and  takes  Regulus  prisoner. 

CHAP.  VII. 

FROM  THE  NINTH  TO  THE  FOURTEENTH  YEAR  OF  THE  WAR, 

Rome  despatches  her  new  consuls  into  Africa,  with  a 
great  fleet,  to  bring  off  the  remains  of  Regulus’s  army, 
which  after  the  late  battle  had  taken  refuge  in  Clypea. — 
The  consuls  gain  a  victory  over  the  Carthaginian  fleet, 
near  the  promontory  of  Mercury ;  they  land  at  Clypea, 
and  take  the  legionaries  on  board;  but  in  their  passage 
home  meet  with  so  terrible  a  storm,  that  of  above  four 
hundred  vessels,  only  fourscore  escape  destruction,  The 
Romans  fit  out  a  new  fleet,  with  which  the  succeeding 
consuls  pass  into  Sicily,  and  there  reduce  some  towns. — 
Next  year,  150  Roman  ships  perishing  by  tempest,  the 
republic  gives  over  all  thoughts  of  naval  enterprises,  and 
resolves  to  depend  entirely  upon  her  land  forces  ;  but 
those  are  so  much  afraid  of  the  Carthaginian  elephants, 
that  for  two  years  together  they  dare  not  face  the  enemy 
in  battle,  or  even  appear  in  the  plain  field,  This  terror 
among  the  legions,  and  the  advantage  which  the  enemy 
had  of  being  able,  at  pleasure,  to  supply  their  maritime 
towns  with  recruits  and  provisions,  make  the  Roman  se¬ 
nate  resolve  to  try  once  more  the  fortune  of  Rome  at  sea. 
In  the  meantime,  the  Roman  general  in  Sicily  draws  the 
Carthaginians  into  a  snare,  routs  their  whole  army,  and 
kills  or  takes  all  the  elephants. 
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CHAP.  VIIL 

Carthage  disheartened  by  her  losses  sends  ambassadors 
to  Rome,  and  together  with  them,  the  captive  Regulus,  to 
treat  of  a  peace.  Regulus  dissuades  the  senate  from 
hearkening  to  the  overture,  and  even  from  consenting  to 
an  exchange  of  prisoners.  In  performance  of  his  word 
given  he  returns  to  Carthage,  and  there,  soon  after,  dies. 


CHAP.  IX. 


FROM  THE  FOURTEENTH  TO  THE  EIGHTEENTH  YEAR  OF 
THE  WAR. 


503. 


Hannibal 
the  Rho¬ 
dian. 


504. 

Claudius 

Pulcheu. 


The  consuls  set  sail  with  the  fleet  for  Sicily,  and  lay 
siege  toLilybeeum.  Hamilco,the  Carthaginian  commander 
in  the  city,  makes  a  vigorous  defence.  In  the  meantime 
a  squadron  of  ships  from  Africa  passes  through  the  Roman 
navy,  and  lands  10,000  men  in  the  town;  which  being 
afterwards  straitly  shut  up,  one  Hannibal,  a  Rhodian, 
undertakes  to  go  thither  with  a  single  galley,  and  bring 
intelligence  to  the  senate  of  Carthage  of  the  condition  of 
the  besieged ;  and  he  succeeds.  The  garrison  in  a  sally 
burn  all  the  towers  and  engines  employed  against  their 
town;  after  which,  the  Romans  turn  the  siege  into  a  block¬ 
ade.  Next  year  the  consul  Claudius  Pulcher,  attempting 
to  surprise  Drepanum,  is  by  the  governor  of  the  place  de¬ 
feated  at  sea,  and  loses  the  greatest  part  of  his  fleet.  The 
rest  of  the  Roman  navy,  under  the  other  consul  and  his 
quaestors,  is,  by  the  Carthaginian  admiral,  forced  upon  the 
south  coast  of  Sicily,  where  every  one  of  the  ships  perish¬ 
ing  by  storm,  Rome  once  more  renounces  the  empire  of 
the  seas.  Her  general  in  Sicily  gets  possession  of  the  city' 
of  Eryx.  The  following  year  produces  no  remarkable 
action  between  the  contending  parties.  The  Carthaginian 
army',  for  want  of  pay,  mutiny  against  their  general.  He 
is  recalled  home,  and  succeeded  in  the  command  by'  AroiU 
car  Barcha,  father  of  the  famous  Hannibal, 
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CHAP.  X. 

FROM  THE  EIGHTEENTH  YEAR  OF  THE  WAR  TO  THE  END 

OF  IT,  IN  THE  TWENTY-THIRD  OR  TWENTY-FOURTH 

YEAR  AFTER  ITS  COMMENCEMENT. 

Amilcar,  after  quieting  the  discontents  of  the  army, 
and  making  a  successful  expedition  on  the  coast  of  Italy, 
encamps  on  a  mountain  between  Panormus  and  Eryx  in 
Sicily,  and  there  maintains  his  post  against  all  the  efforts 
of  the  Romans  for  almost  three  years.  At  length  (in  508) 
he  finds  means  to  seize  upon  the  city  of  Eryx,  situated  on 
the  side  of  a  high  mountain  ;  and  though  hard  pressed  by 
a  Roman  garrison  at  the  top  of  the  mountain,  and  a  Ro¬ 
man  army  at  the  foot  of  it,  yet  in  two  years’  time  they 
are  not  able  to  dislodge  him.  The  senate  of  Rome  find¬ 
ing  it  impossible  to  complete  the  conquest  of  Sicily  without 
a  naval  strength,  a  considerable  fleet  is  fitted  out  at  the 
expense  of  private  citizens,  the  public  treasury  being  ex¬ 
hausted,  This  new  fleet,  under  the  conduct  of  Lutatius 
Catulus,  obtaining  a  complete  victory  over  that  of  the 
enemy,  near  the  iEgates,  the  Carthaginians  are  constrained 
to  yield  to  the  Romans,  by  a  treaty  of  peace,  the  whole 
island  of  Sicily ;  which,  except  the  little  kingdom  of  Sy¬ 
racuse,  is  reduced  to  the  form  of  a  province.  At  Rome 
the  tribes  are  augmented  to  thirty-five,  which  number 
they  never  after  exceeded. 

CHAP.  XL 

The  Falisci,  a  people  of  Hetruria,  rebel  against  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  but  in  a  few  days  are  forced  to  submit.  Carthage  is 
reduced  to  great  extremities  in  a  war,  which  for  more  than 
three  years  is  carried  on  against  her,  by  her  foreign  mer¬ 
cenaries  in  conjunction  with  her  African  subjects.  The 
conduct  of  the  Romans  upon  this  occasion. 

CHAP.  XII. 

I'or  three  years  the  Romans,  having  no  war  to  maintain, 
employ  themselves  in  establishing  good  order  in  Italy, 
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and  planting  colonies  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Gauls 
and  Ligurians.  The  republic  desires  to  assist  Ptolemy 
king  of  Egypt  against  Antiochus  of  Syria  ;  but  the  Egyp¬ 
tian  civilly  declines  the  olfer.  At  length  the  Boian  Gauls 
breaking  the  peace  with  Rome,  and  the  Ligurians  being 
515,  in  motion,  the  Romans  take  the  field.  The  consul  Va¬ 
lerius  is  vanquished  in  a  battle  with  the  Boian  Gauls. 
He  afterwards  defeats  them,  while  his  colleague  obtains 
51g.  a  victory  over  the  Ligurians.  Next  year  the  Romans  act 
entirely  on  the  defensive  against  the  Boians ;  but  offen¬ 
sively  against  the  Ligurians,  and  with  success.  At  Rome 
M7i  the  secular  games  are  celebrated.  The  new  consuls 
march  against  the  Boians  and  Ligurians,  who  having 
called  in  to  their  assistance  an  army  of  Transalpine  Gauls, 
take  umbrage  at  their  numbers,  fall  upon  them,  and  put 
them  to  flight.  The  conquerors,  weakened  by  their  vk> 
tory,  are  obliged  to  make  peace  with  the  Romans.  The 
Corsicans  in  the  meantime  rebel,  with  whom  Claudius 
Clycias,  being  sent  against  them,  enters  into  a  treaty,  on 
terms  dishonourable  to  the  republic.  She  refuses  to  ad¬ 
here  to  the  treaty,  delivers  up  Claudius  to  the  resentment 
of  the  Corsicans,  and  then  subdues  them  by  force  of  arms. 
The  Corsicans,  in  conjunction  with  Carthage,  stir  up  the 
Sardinians  to  revolt.  Hereupon  Rome  threatens  the  Afri¬ 
can  republic  with  a  war,  but  is  diverted  from  it  by  an 
embassy  from  Carthage  :  and  Sardinia  being  easily  re¬ 
duced  the  next  year,  the  temple  of  Janus  is  shut  for  the 

518.  first  time  since  the  reign  of  Numa  Pompilius.  A  few 
months  after,  the  Ligurians,  Corsicans,  and  Sardinians 

519.  take  arms  again.  The  first  instance  of  a  divorce  at  Rome. 

520.  Marriage  settlements  introduced.  Fabius  Maximus  the 
consul  subdues  the  Ligurians;  his  colleague  triumphs  for 
his  exploits  against  the  Sardinians.  At  the  motion  of 
iEbutius,  a  tribune,  of  the  people,  the  judicature  of  the 

Ceruuttivirs  centumvirs  is  erected.  The  following  year  Flatninius, 
another  tribune  of  the  people,  proposes  a  law  for  dividing 

521.  amongst  the  poor  citizens  of  Rome  some  lands  lately 
taken  from  the  Gaulsi  In  obedience  to  his  father  he  desists 
from  his  enterprise;  but  one  of  his  colleagues  carries  it 
on,  and  succeeds,  notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  the 

522.  senate.  Sardinia  and  Corsica,  now  entirely  subdued,  are 
reduced  to  the  form  of  a  Roman  province;  and  the  con- 
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queror  of  this  latter  island  being  refused  a  triumph,  gives 
the  first  example  of  assuming  that  honour  against  the  will 
of  the  senate. 


CHAP.  XIII. 

THE  FIRST  ILLYRIAN  WAR. 

The  Romans  send  ambassadors  to  Teuta,  queen  of  a  part  523. 
of  Illyricum,  to  complain  of  the  piracies  of  her  subjects. 

Teuta,  offended  at  the  haughty  behaviour  of  one  of  the 
ambassadors,  causes  them  all  to  be  murdered  in  their  re¬ 
turn  home.  To  revenge  this  insult,  Rome  employs  both  524. 
her  consuls,  who,  assisted  by  Demetrius  of  Pharos,  suc¬ 
cessfully  begin  the  war ;  which  is  finished  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  year  by  a  treaty  of  peace,  dictated  by  the  republic.  525. 
Her  acquaintance  with  the  Greeks  commences  at  this 
time. 

CHAP.  XIV. 

The  Gauls  on  both  sides  the  Po  take  arms.  To  oppose  526. 
these  formidable  enemies,  the  Romans  make  extraordinary  527. 
preparations ;  and  the  next  year  obtain  a  complete  victory 
over  them.  Yet  the  following  consuls  make  no  progress 
in  the  war.  Their  successors,  though  Rome,  terrified  by 
prodigies,  had  ordered  them  to  return  to  the  city,  hazard  529. 
a  pitched  battle,  and  gain  the  victory.  Claudius  Mar-  530. 
cellus  vanquishes  in  single  combat  the  general  of  the 
Gauls,  who,  discouraged  by  his  death,  are  put  to  flight.  531. 
Insubria  and  Liguria  submit,  and  are  made  one  province, 
which  takes  the  name  of  Cisalpine  Gaul.  Istria  on  the  53-2. 
Adriatic  is  subdued  by  the  republic. 

CHAP.  XV. 

THE  SECOND  ILLYRIAN  WAR. 

Demetrius  of  Pharos,  whom  Rome  had  appointed  guar¬ 
dian  to  the  young  Illyrian  king,  despises  her  orders,  and 
attacks  her  allies.  The  present  consuls  being  obliged  to 
abdicate  their  office,  and  the  season  being  too  far  advanced 
for  their  successors  to  begin  a  new  war,  iEmilius  Paulus,  533, 
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534.  and  his  colleague  Livius  Salinator,  go  the  next  year  with 
an  army  into  Illyricum.  Demetrius  flies  for  protection  to 
the  court  of  Philip  of  Macedon.  Livius,  on  his  return  to 
Rome,  is  condemned  by  the  tribes,  for  having  applied  part 
of  the  spoil  to  his  own  use.  Roman  colonies  are  planted 
at  Placentia  and  Cremona,  in  the  territories  of  the  Gauls. 

CHAP.  XVI. 

THE  SECOND  PUNIC  WAR,  OR  THE  WAR  OF  HANNIBAL. — - 
ITS  CAUSES  AND  COMMENCEMENT. 

The  spirit  of  revenge  with  which  Amilcar  left  Sicily,  and 
which  he  communicated  to  his  son  Hannibal,  is  reckoned 
the  first  cause  of  the  second  Punic  war.  The  unjust  seizure 
of  Sardinia  by  the  Romans,  the  second  and  principal  cause. 
The  successive  victories  of  Amilcar,  Asdrubal,  and  Han¬ 
nibal  in  Spain,  the  third  cause. 

Mannibal.  Hannibal  attacks  the  Saguntines,  a  people  in  alliance 
with  Rome,  and  the  only  Spaniards  who,  on  the  south  of 
the  Iberus,  remained  unsubdued  to  the  Carthaginian  do¬ 
minion.  He  reduces  Saguntum,  after  a  siege  of  eight 

535.  months.  The  Romans  order  Sempronius,  one  of  their 
consuls,  into  Africa,  and  P.  Cornelius  Scipio,  the  other 
consui,  into  Spain,  and  at  the  same  time  send  an  embassy 
to  Carthage,  demanding  that  Hannibal  should  be  delivered 
up  to  them,  to  be  punished  for  his  unjust  infraction  of  the 
peace  between  the  two  republics  :  this  being  refused,  and 
war  denounced  on  both  sides,  the  Carthaginian  general 
settles  the  affairs  of  Spain,  leaves  his  brother  Asdrubal  to 
command  on  the  south  side  of  the  Iberus,  and  crosses  that 
river  with  a  great  army. 

CHAP.  XVII. 

Hannibal,  after  subduing  all  the  country  between  the 
Iberus  and  the  Pyrenees,  passes  those  mountains  with  his 
army,  in  his  way  to  Italy.  He  proceeds  to  the  banks  of 
the  Rhone  without  molestation.  There  the  Gauls  in  vain 
oppose  his  passage ;  nor  can  the  consul  Scipio,  who,  ar¬ 
riving  at  the  mouth  of  the  Rhone,  gets  notice  of  the  place 
where  Hannibal  is,  advance  expeditiously  enough  to  stop 
him.  Scipio  re-embarks  his  forces,  sends  the  major  part  of 
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them  forward  to  Spain,  but  returns  himself  to  Italy,  that 
he  may  meet  Hannibal  at  his  descent  from  the  Alps.  The 
Carthaginians  with  great  danger  and  fatigue  pass  those 
mountains,  lay  siege  to  Turin,  and  take  it.  The  Romans, 
astonished  at  the  news  of  Hannibal’s  being  in  Italy,  whom 
they  thought  to  have  confined  to  Spain,  despatch  orders 
to  the  consul  Sempronius,  now  at  Lilybaeum,  to  hasten  to 
the  defence  of  his  country.  Scipio,  in  the  meantime, 
crosses  the  Po,  and  advances  to  meet  the  enemy. 

CHAP.  XVIII. 

The  Roman  horse  and  light-armed  infantry  under  Scipio 
are  defeated  at  the  Txcin  by  the  Carthaginian  cavalry. 
The  consul  retires  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Placentia : 
Hannibal  follows  him,  and  offers  battle;  which  the  Roman 
declines.  Scipio  distrusting  the  Gauls,  some  of  whom  had 
gone  over  to  the  enemy,  removes  to  the  high  grounds  near 
the  Trebia,  and  there  waits  the  arrival  of  his  colleague. 

CHAP.  XIX. 

Sempronius  having  joined  Scipio,  and  being  encouraged 
by  a  slight  advantage  he  had  gained  over  a  party  of  the 
enemy,  ventures,  notwithstanding  the  remonstrances  of  his 
colleague,  to  fight  a  pitched  battle  with  them  at  the  Trebia. 
The  Roman  army  is  totally  defeated,  and  all  the  nations  of 
the  Gauls  declare  for  Hannibal.  The  senate  make  vigor¬ 
ous  preparations  to  support  the  war.  Cn.  Servilius  and 
C.  Flaminius  are  raised  to  the  consulate,  and  the  affairs  of 
the  republic  prosper  in  Spain,  under  the  direction  of  Cn. 
Scipio.  Hannibal,  to  gain  friends  in  Italy,  dismisses,  with¬ 
out  ransom,  all  those  of  his  prisoners  who  are  of  the  Roman 
allies.  Dreading  the  levity  of  the  Gauls,  he  crosses  the 
Apennines,  and  enters  Hetruria  through  the  marshes,  where 
his  army  suffers  extremely,  and  he  himself  loses  one  of  his 
eyes. 

CHAP.  XX. 

THE  SECOND  YEAR  OF  THE  WAR. 

Flaminius,  raised  to  the  consulship  by  the  favour  of  the 
people,  fears  lest  the  augurs  should  declare  his  election  in- 
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valid.  Neglecting  therefore  the  usual  ceremonies  of  reli~ 
gion,  he  hastens  to  Ariminum,  where  he  takes  upon  him  the 
command  of  the  forces,  and  from  thence,  at  the  head  of 
four  legions,  marches  to  Aretium  in  Hetruria. — Hannibal 
lays  an  ambush  for  him  on  the  banks  of  the  lake  Thrasy- 
menus,  and  routs  his  whole  army.  The  consul  himself  is 
slain  in  the  action ;  and  a  few  days  after,  a  body  of  4000 
horse,  that  had  been  sent  to  his  assistance,  fall  into  the  hands 
of  the  enemy.  Rome,  terrified  at  these  misfortunes,  names 
Q.  Fabius  Maximus  to  be  pro-dictator,  and  appoints  Minu- 
cius  Rufus  to  be  his  general  of  the  horse.  Hannibal,  in  the 
meantime,  ravages  Italy  quite  to  Apulia.  Thither  Fabius 
follows  him,  but  keeps  on  the  hills,  and  declines  a  general 
engagement.  The  Carthaginian,  to  provoke  him  to  fight, 
pillages  the  fine  country  of  Campania.  Hannibal,  by  a  strata¬ 
gem,  deceives  Fabius,  who  imagined  that  the  Carthaginian 
would  not  be  able  to  get  out  of  Campania,  a  country  sur¬ 
rounded  partly  by  high  mountains  and  partly  by  the  sea.  The 
cautious  circumspective  conduct  of  Fabius  giving  offence  at 
Rome,  the  comitia  divide  the  command  of  the  army  between 
him  and  his  general  of  the  horse.  Minucius,  now  at  the 
head  of  half  the  troops,  and  proud  of  an  advantage  he  had 
gained  in  an  encounter  with  the  enemy,  descends  into  the 
plain,  hazards  a  battle  with  Hannibal,  and  is  on  the  point 
of  being  totally  routed ;  but  Fabius  rescues  him  from  dan¬ 
ger.  The  two  brothers,  Publius  and  Cneius  Scipio,  in  the 
meantime,  carry  on  the  war  with  success  in  Spain,  where 
the  hostages,  which  Carthage  had  obliged  the  Spaniards  to 
give  her,  are  betrayed  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans. 

CHAP.  XXI. 

THIRD  YEAR  OF  THE;  WAR. 

o37.  C.  Terentius  Varro,  by  the  intrigues  of  a  tribune  of 
the  people,  is  raised  to  the  ‘consulship,  and  L.  .dimilius 
Paulus  is  appointed  his  colleague.  Rome,  weary  of  dilatory 
arts,  sends  both  her  consuls,  at  the  head  of  a  mighty 
army,  to  dispute  once  more  with  Hannibal  the  superiority 
in  the  field.  The  armies  approach  each  other  in  a  plain 
Ganna:.  country  near  Cannae  in  Apulia.  iEmilius,  disliking  the 
ground,  advises  his  colleague  not  to  fight ;  but  Varro,  on 
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a  day  wheh  it  is’h^V .turn tc'  command^  'g?ves-  battle  to  the 
enemy,  and  is  totally  defeated  with  the  slaughter  of  almost 
all  his  troops."  ‘Many  of  the  aides, wf  :E  t/me  go  over  to  the 
conqueror'.  “  *••  ’  • “’  ,3  ■* 

CHAP.  XXIL 

Some  young  Romans  of  distinction  resolving  in  despair 
to  forsake  Italy,  Scipio  (afterwards  surnamed  Africanus) 
obliges  them  to  take  an  oath  never  to  abandon  the  repub¬ 
lic.  And  while  the  people  of  Rome  are  in  the  utmost  con¬ 
sternation  and  despondency,  the  senate  preserve  their 
courage,  and  make  all  possible  preparations  for  the  de¬ 
fence  of  their  country.  They  even  solemnly  give  thanks 
to  Varro,  for  that  he  had  not  despaired  of  the  common¬ 
wealth.  A  dictator  is  named  to  govern  the  state;  levies 
are  made  with  all  diligence  ;  the  slaves  are  enlisted  for  the 
service ;  all  ranks  of  men  bring  their  gold  and  silver  into 
the  public  treasury,  and  the  silver  coin  is  now  first  alloyed 
with  copper.  In  the  meantime,  by  the  permission  of  Han¬ 
nibal,  a  deputation  from  the  Roman  prisoners  in  his  camp 
arrives  at  Rome,  and  petitions  the  senate  to  ransom  the 
captives.  The  conscript  fathers  deny  the  request.  Capua, 
resolving  to  shake  off  the  Roman  yoke,  demands  of  the 
republic  that  Rome  and  Capua  should  for  the  future  be 
upon  a  perfect  equality ;  this  proposal  being  rejected 
with  disdain,  the  Capuans  deliver  up  their  city  to  Hanni¬ 
bal.  The  Carthaginian  despatches  his  brother  Mago  to 
‘  Carthage,  with  an  account  of  his  success ;  the  senate  vote 
him  a  supply  of  men  and  money,  but  are  very  dilatory  in 
sending  it.  The  Roman  dictator  takes  the  field  with  a 
considerable  army,  and  Hannibal,  after  making  some  fruit¬ 
less  attempts  upon  Naples  and  Nola,  lays  siege  to  Casili- 
num ;  the  garrison  of  which  place,  after  a  stout  defence, 
at  length  capitulates.  Rome  not  being  in  a  condition  to 
provide  for  the  fleets  and  armies  in  Sicily  and  Sardinia, 
her  allies  in  those  islands  assist  her  by  their  contributions. 
The  senate  having  lost  a  great  number  of  their  members 
in  the  war,  a  dictator  is  chosen  for  the  sole  business  of 
filling  the  vacant  places.  He  names  177  new  senators. 
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•  FOURTH  •'YEAR  OT  TF«E  WATl.;  •.* 

Sempronius  Gracchus  and  Posthumius  Albinus  are  raised 
to  the  consulship.  The  latter  being  cut  off,  together  with 
all  his  army,  by  the  Gauls,  the  senate  resolve  to  send  no 
more  armies  into  Gaul.  Fabius  Cunctator  is  chosen  in  the 
room  of  the  late  consul.  Hannibal  enters  into  a  treaty 
with  king  Philip  of  Macedon,  whose  ambassadors,  in  their 
return  home,  are  taken  at  sea  and  carried  to  Rome.  The 
senate  resolve  to  keep  the  Macedonian  out  of  Italy,  by 
making  war  upon  him  in  his  own  country.  The  campaign 
in  Italy  passes  in  expeditions  of  no  great  importance,  and 
the  Romans,  though  they  have  many  armies  in  the  field, 
never  hazard  a  general  action  against  Hannibal.  Their 
arms  prosper  in  Sardinia  and  Spain.  In  Sicily,  king  Hiero 
being  dead,  his  grandson  and  successor  Hieronymus  makes 
an  alliance  with  Carthage,  and  is  soon  after  assassinated  by 
his  own  subjects. 


CHAP.  XXIV. 

FIFTH  YEAH  OF  THE  WAR. 

When  the  comitia  at  Rome  were  going  to  raise  T.  Ota- 
cilius  to  the  consulate,  Fabius,  the  president  of  the  assem¬ 
bly,  knowing  the  insufficiency  of  the  candidate,  hinders 
his  election,  and  is  himself  chosen  together  with  Claudius 
Marcellus.  The  Roman  citizens  remarkably  show  their  zeal 
for  the  republic.  The  soldiers  serve  without  pay,  and  fleets 
are  equipped  at  the  expense  of  private  men.  Sempronius 
is  said  to  have  defeated  an  army  of  Carthaginians  under 
Hanno,  and  Marcellus  to  have  gained  an  advantage  over 
Hannibal.  Fabius  besieges  and  takes  Casilinum,  while 
the  praetor  Laevinus  begins  the  war  in  Greece  against  king 
Philip. 

CHAP.  XXV. 

Hippocrates  and  Epicydes,  two  of  Hannibal’s  agents  in 
Sicily,  get  themselves,  by  intrigue,  chosen  praetors  of  Sy- 
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racuse;  yet  the  inhabitants  of  that  city  enter  soon  after 
into  a  league  with  Marcellus,  then  commander  of  the  Ro¬ 
man  army  in  the  island.  The  Hannibalists,  going  to  Le- 
ontini,  persuade  the  Leontines  to  a  rupture  with  the  Ro¬ 
mans  ;  Marcellus  takes  the  place  at  the  first  assault :  ne¬ 
vertheless  the  Hannibalists  not  only  make  their  escape,  but 
by  artifice  and  singular  boldness  find  means  to  return  to 
Syracuse,  with  an  army  under  their  command.  They  are 
re-elected  praetors,  and  become  absolute  masters  of  the  city. 
Marcellus  lays  close  siege  to  it,  but  by  the  wonderful  en¬ 
gines  of  Archimedes  is  constrained  to  turn  the  siege  into  a 
blockade. 

CHAP.  XXVI. 

SIXTH  YEAR  OF  THE  WAR. 

The  following  year,  the  Romans  take  some  towns  from 
the  Carthaginians  in  Italy.  Hanno  routs  a  praefect  of  the 
allies  in  Bruttium,  and  cuts  off  almost  all  his  army.  In 
Spain  the  two  Scipios  make  considerable  progress.  They 
also  engage  Syphax,  a  Numidian  king,  to  commence  a  war 
with  the  Carthaginians  in  Africa.  The  latter,  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  Gala,  (another  Numidian  king)  fall  upon  Syphax 
and  defeat  him  with  great  slaughter.  Marcellus  continues 
the  blockade  of  Syracuse,  and  with  part  of  his  forces  re¬ 
duces  several  towns,  while  many  others  declare  for  Car¬ 
thage. 

CHAP.  XXVII. 

SEVENTH  AND  EIGHTH  YEARS  OF  THE  WAR. 

Hannibal,  by  means  of  intelligence  with  some  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Tarentum,  gets  possession  of  the  city.  The 
Roman  garrison  retires  into  the  citadel.  Hanno,  whom 
the  Carthaginian  general  had  sent  to  supply  Capua  with 
corn,  is  defeated  by  the  consul  Fulvius.  Thurium,  and 
the  Metapontines,  submit  to  Hannibal’s  officers.  The  con¬ 
suls  proposing  to  besiege  Capua,  send  for  Sempronius 
Gracchus  to  assist  them.  In  his  Way  he  is  betrayed  into 
the  hands  of  the  enemy  and  slain.  Hannibal  advances  to 
the  defence  of  Capua,  and  begins  a  battle  with  the  con- 
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suls,  which  an  accident  puts  an  end  to.  The  Roman  ge¬ 
nerals  decamp  in  the  night ;  Hannibal  follows  one  of  them, 
but  missing  him,  attacks  another  commander,  Centenius 
Prnnula,  and  destroys  almost  his  whole  army.  After  this, 
he  falls  upon  the  praetor  Fulvius,  cuts  off  16,000  of  his 
men,  and  takes  his  camp.  In  the  meantime  the  consuls, 
in  conjunction  with  the  forces  of  Claudius  Nero,  besiege 
Capua  in  form. 

During  these  transactions,  Marcellus  makes  himself  mas¬ 
ter  of  a  part  of  Syracuse,  and  encamps  within  the  walls. 
An  army  of  Carthaginians  and  Sicilians  come  to  the  relief 
of  the  Syracusians.  A  plague  makes  great  havoc  in  both 
camps.  Hippocrates  and  all  the  Carthaginian  soldiers  are 
carried  off  by  it ;  and  the  Sicilians  disband  themselves. 
Epicydes  deserts  Syracuse,  and  the  inhabitants  begin  a 
treaty  with  Marcellus ;  during  the  course  of  which,  a 
Spanish  officer,  corrupted  by  the  Roman  general,  betrays 
Ortygia  to  him;  whereupon  the  Syracusians  immediately 
surrender  to  him  Achradina,  and  he  gives  both  up  to  be 
plundered.  Archimedes  is  slain. 

In  the  consulship  of  P.  Sulpicius  Galba  and  Cn.  Fulvius 
Centumalus,  Hannibal  marches  to  the  relief  of  Capua,  now 
greatly  distressed  for  want  of  provisions.  After  some  vain 
efforts  to  draw  the  Romans  to  a  battle,  or  break  into  the 
town,  he  suddenly  marches  away,  and  appears  before  the 
walls  of  Rome,  in  hopes  the  army  before  Capua,  or  part 
of  it,  would  hasten  to  the  defence  of  the  capitol.  The  con¬ 
suls  issue  out  of  the  city  to  oppose  him,  but  keep  to  the 
high  grounds.  Hannibal  marches  back  towards  Capua ;  but 
finding  that  none  of  the  besiegers  had  stirred,  he  turns 
upon  the  consuls,  who  were  following  him,  and  forces  their 
camp  in  the  night,  with  great  slaughter.  Despairing  of 
being  able  to  raise  the  siege  of  Capua,  he  with  wonderful 
rapidity  traverses  Apulia,  Lucania,  and  Bruttium,  in  the 
view  of  surprising  Rhegium,  and  is  very  near  succeeding 
in  his  design.  Capua  surrenders  to  the  Romans,  and  is 
treated  with  extreme  rigour.  In  Greece,  Laevinus  draws 
the  iEtolians  and  several  other  states  into  a  confederacy 
against  Philip  of  Macedon. 
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CHAP.  XXVIII. 

NINTH  YEAR  OF  THE  WAR. 

T.  Leevinus  and  Marcellus  are  promoted  to  the  consul-  543. 
ship.  The  latter  is  accused  by  the  Syracusians  of  cruelty 
and  injustice  before  the  senate,  who  acquit  him.  The 
Campanians  in  vain  complain  of  the  rigorous  proceedings 
of  Fulvius  Flaccus.  Salapia  in  Apulia  is  betrayed  to  Mar- 
cellus,  who  takes  two  more  cities  in  Samnium.  Fulvius 
Centumalus  venturing  a  battle  with  Hannibal,  is  totally  de¬ 
feated.  The  consul  Laevinus,  in  the  meantime,  finishes  the 
reduction  of  Sicily. 
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DISSERTATION 

ON  THE 

CREDIBILITY 

OF  THE 

HISTORY  OF  THE  FIRST  SCO  YEARS  OF  ROME. 


The  famous  Turenne,  (as  we  learn  from  the 
history  of  his  life)  when  he  was  about  twelve 
years  old,  sent  a  challenge  to  an  officer,  who 
had  affronted  him  by  saying,  that  Quintus 
Curtius’s  history  of  Alexander  the  Great  was  a 
mere  romance.  I  do  not  wish  that  our  young 
gentlemen,  who  have  begun  to  delight  them¬ 
selves  in  the  Roman  history,  should  carry  their 
resentments  so  far  against  M.  de  Beaufort, 
author  of  a  work,  entitled  “  Dissertation  sur 
l’lncertitude  des  cinq  premiers  Siecles  de  l’His- 
toire  Romaine1:’’  yet  I  think  they  may  reason¬ 
ably  look  upon  him  as  an  enemy,  who  seeks  to 
deprive  them  of  a  considerable  part  of  their 
pleasures ;  and  that  they  ought  to  be  upon 
their  guard  against  him.  And,  for  my  own 
part,  I  cannot  readily  consent  to  have  my 
grave  remarks  upon  certain  passages  of  the 
history  reduced  to  the  importance  of  those,  by, 
which  some  industrious  chronologer  should  fix 
the  precise  year  when  Noah’s  grand-daughter 
Cesara  fled  into  Ireland  to  escape  the  deluge. 

•  For  the  sake  therefore  of  us  Romanists,  I  once 

1  A  dissertation  on  the  uncertainty  of  the  history  of  the 
first  five  ages  of  Rome. 
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ON  THE  CREDIBILITY  OF  THE  HISTORY 
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proposed  to  have  gone  through  the  whole  of 
M.  de  B.’s  Dissertation,  and  to  have  attempted 
to  show  the  insufficiency  of  his  citations  and  his 
reasonings  for  discrediting  the  Roman  history 
of  the  first  500  years,  as  to  the  main  and  funda¬ 
mentals  of  it :  for  much  of  the  embroidery  and 
flourishing  may  be  given  up  without  parting 
with  the  groundwork2.  Bat  the  execution  of 
that  design  would  stretch  this  discourse  to  too 
great  a  length ;  and  I  conceive,  that  to  those 
who  have  perused  M.  l’Abbe  Sallier’s3  defence 

2  That  the  Romans  had,  with  the  neighbouring  states, 
the  successive  wars  which  Livy  has  recorded;  that  these 
wars  followed  one  another  in  the  order  given  them  by 
Livy,  and  had  the  final  events  which  he  has  mentioned, 
may  surely  be  admitted  by  a  reader,  not  over  credulous, 
and  who  at  the  same  time  will,  in  his  own  mind,  naturally 
abate  somewhat  of  the  complete  victories  and  numerous 
triumphs,  with  which  Livy  has  adorned  his  history,  in 
compliance  with  the  vanity  of  his  countrymen.  For,  that 
the  Roman  vanity  has  now  and  then  prevailed  to  the  mis¬ 
representation  of  facts,  is  too  manifest,  from  several  pas¬ 
sages  in  the  Latin  historian,  some  regarding  the  earlier, 
some  the  later  ages  of  Rome,  The  fortunate  effect  of  the 
unsuccessful  enterprise  of  Mucius  against  Porsenna’s  life, 
and  the  marvellous  exploit  of  Camillas  against  the  Gauls, 
when,  at  the  foot  of  the  capitol,  they  were  selling  a  peace 
to  the  Romans,  are  remarkable  instances  of  the  power  of 
this  vanity.  And  that  it  had  its  influence  in  Livy’s  rela¬ 
tions  of  the  war  of  Hannibal,  and  the  Spanish  war,  is  shown 
in  Book  IV.  Chap.  XVI.  to  Book  V.  Chap.  XVII. 

3  It  was  the  controvers}'  [in  1722,  23,  24,  25]  between 
these  two  very  learned  and  very  eloquent  gentlemen,  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Royal  French  Academy  of  Inscriptions  and 
Belles  Lettres,  which  gave  occasion  to  M.  de  Beaufort’s 
“  Dissertation  sur  1’ Incertitude  des  cinq  premiers  Siecles  de 
1’Histoire  Romaine.”  Not  content  with  the  efforts  made 
by  M.  de  Pouilli,  who,  he  thinks,  has  treated  a  little  too 
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of  the  history  against  the  attacks  of  M.  tie 
Pouilli,  any  further  defence  is  unnecessary. 
However,  as  the  discourses  of  that  able  cham¬ 
pion  of  our  cause  have,  I  think,  neither  been 
printed  apart  from  the  other  pieces  in  the 
“  Memoires  de  Litterature,”  nor  translated 
into  English,  and  therefore  may  not  have 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  many  persons,  who 
may  have  met  with  M.  de  B.’s  Dissertation, 
which  is  translated,  I  shall  just  mention  some 
particulars,  in  which  I  apprehend  the  chief 
strength  of  M.  l’Abb6  Sallier’s  arguments  to 
be  couched  ;  and  then  make  some  brief  re¬ 
marks  on  M.  de  B.’s  principal  positions  in  his 
attempt  to  refute  those  arguments. 

1.  It  is  beyond  all  belief,  that  Varro*,  the 

superficially  a  matter  which  deserved  to  be  examined  to 
the  bottom,  he,  without  neglecting  M.  de  Pouilli’s  argu¬ 
ments,  endeavours  to  supply  his  deficiencies,  and  to  prove, 
even  to  demonstration,  the  uncertainty,  &c.  [Je  crois  avoir 
demontre,  d’une  maniere  tres  claire,  l’incertitude  qui  regne 
sur  le  terns  lequel  a  'precede  la  prise  de  Rome  par  les  Gaulois, 
et  la  destruction  de  ses  monumens,  qui  en  fut  une  suite  na- 
turelle.  II  est  vrai,  que  cela  ne  prouve  rien  A  l’egard  du  siecle 
suivant,  sur  lequel  fai  cru  pouvoir  etendre  cette  incertitude,  4 
cause  de  la  confusion,  que  regne  encore  par  rapport  a  divers 
evenemens.]  In  1738,  M.  de  Beaufort  gave  the  first  edition 
of  his  Dissertation ;  an  English  translation  of  which  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  1740.  His  second  edition  of  it,  revised,  corrected, 
and  considerably  augmented,  bears  date  1/50.  It  is  to  the 
pages  of  the  latter  the  references  are  made. 

N.  B.  M.  de  Beaufort  gives  up  one  argument,  in  which 
M.  de  Pouilli  expatiates,  drawn  from  the  work  called, 
“  The  Parallels  of  Plutarch,”  a  work  of  which  M.  l’Abbe 
Sallier  has  totally  destroyed  the  credit. 

4  Of  Varro,  Cicero  thus  writes  : 

“  Nos  in  nostra  urbe  peregrinantes  errantesque  tanquapi 
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tnost  learned  Roman,  of  the  most  learned  age 
of  Rome,  should  employ  his  studies  and  his 
labours  upon  the  antiquities  of  his  country, 
in  order  to  dispel  the  obscurity  cast  upon  the 
history  of  the  earliest  ages,  unless  there  were 
means  of  attaining  to  certainty,  or  a  high  de¬ 
gree  of  probability,  with  regard  to  many  things 
that  passed  in  those  ages. 

2.  It  is  no  less  incredible,  that  Cicero  should  5 

hospites,  tui  libri  quasi  domum  deduxerunt,  ut  possemus 
aliquando  qui,  et  ubi  essemus  agnoscere  ;  tu  setatem  patriae, 
tu  descriptiones  temporum,  sedera  locorum,  tu  sacrorum 
jura,  tu  domesticam,  tu  bellicam  disciplinam,  tu  omnium 
divinarum  humanarumque  rerum  nomina,  genera,  officia, 
causas  aperuisti.”  Acad.  1.  c.  3. 

s  “•  Cicero,”  says  Dr.  Middleton,  “  was  meditating  a  ge¬ 
neral  history  of  Rome,  to  which  he  was  frequently  urged  by 
his  friends,  as  the  only  man  capable  of  adding  that  glory  to 
his  country,  of  excelling  the  Greeks  in  a  species  of  writing, 
which,  of  all  others,  was  at  that  time  the  least  cultivated  by 
the  Romans.  But  he  never  found  leisure  to  execute  so  great 
a  task  ;  yet  has  sketched  out  a  plan  of  it,  which,  short  as  it 
is,  seems  to  be  the  best,  that  can  be  formed,  for  file  design 
of  a  perfect  history. 

“  He  declares  it  to  be  the  first  and  fundamental  law  of  his¬ 
tory,  that  it  should  neither  dare  to  say  any  thing  that  was 
false,  nor  fear  to  say  any  thing  that  was  true,  nor  give  dify 
just  suspicion  either  of  favour  or  disaffection  :  that  in  the  re¬ 
lation  of  things,  the  writer  should  observe  the  order  of  time, 
and  add  also  the  description  of  places :  that  in  all  great  and 
memorable  transactions,  he  should  first  explain  the  councils, 
then  the  acts,  lastly  the  events:  that  in  the  councils,  he 
should  interpose  his  own  judgment  on  the  merit  of  them  : 
in  the  acts,  should  relate  not  only  what  was  done,  but  flow 
it  was  done:  in  the  events,  should  show,  what  share,  chance, 
or  rashness,  or  prudence  had  in  them  :  that  in  regard  to  per¬ 
sons,  he  should  describe,  not  only  their  particular  actions, 
but  the  lives  and  characters  of  all  those  who  bear  an  emi¬ 
nent  part  in  the  story.  That  lie  should  illustrate  the  whole 
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design,  and  Livy  undertake6,  a  history  of  the 
earliest  ages  of  Rome,  if  they  had  no  authentic 
records,  no  solid  materials  for  their  ground¬ 
work  ;  and  this  in  an  age,  of  which  Cicero  says7 
that  it  was  too  knowing,  too  much  enlightened 
to  be  imposed  upon  by  fictions,  and  persuaded 
to  believe  absurdities. 

3.  Cicero,  in  six  books  which  he  wrote  con- 
derhing  the  commonwealth,  gave  a  particular 
and  circumstantial  account8  of  the  customs 
and  maxims  of  ancient  Rome,  d  primo  urbis 
mntu,  its  domestic  and  military  discipline. 

4.  We  have  the  express  testimony  of  Cicero 
for  tire  existence,  in  his  time,  of  the  ponti¬ 
fical  annals9,  which  were  begun  almost  as 

jn  a  clear,  easy,  natural  style  ;  flowing  with  a  perpetual 
smoothness  and  equability;  free  from  the  affectation  of 
.points  and  sentences,  or  the  roughness  of  judicial  pleadings. 
jPe  Orator.  2.  15.  Middleton’s  life  of  Cicero.  VoJ.  II, 

rfoif 

-  6  “  Res  irnmensioperis,  ut  quae  supra  septingentesimurq 
annum  repetatur,”  & c.  Liv.  Pref. 

7  “  Ut  jam  doctis  hominibus,  ac  temporibus  ipsis  ern- 
ditis  ad  fingendum  vix  quicquam  esset  loci.  Antiquitas 
enim  recipit  fibulas,  fictas  etiam  nonnunquam  incondite ; 
haec  aetas  autem  jam  exculta  praesertim  et  erudita  omne 
quod  fieri  non  potest  respuit.”  Frag.  lib.  3.  de  repub. 

®  “  Nec  enim  hie  locus  est  ut  de  moribus,  institutisqpe 
ntajorum,  et  djsciplina  ac  tempei-atione  civitatis  loquamur  : 
aliis  haec  locis  accurate  satis  dicta  sunt,  maximeque  in  his 
sex  libris  quos  de  republica  scripsimus.”  Lib.  4.  Tusc.  p.  1. 

9  “  Erat*  enim  bbtoria  nihil  uliud  nisi  annalium  con- 
fectio.  Cujus  rei  memoriaeque  publicae  retinendae  causa, 
ab  initio  rerum,  Romanarum  usque  ad  Publium  Mucium 
pontificem  maximum,  ^es  pmnes  singulorum  annorum  lit- 
teris  mapdabat  p.  maxim  us,  refprebatque  in  album,  et  pro- 
ponebat  tabulam  domi  ut  esset  potestas  populo  cognospendi, 
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early  as  the  birth  of  the  state,  and  continued 
to  the  time  of  P.  Mucius,  the  high  priest,  who 
lived  in  the  seventh  centurv  of  Rome.  Varro, 
in  his  books  concerning  the  Latin  tonguey 
gives  us  many  fragments  of  these  annals. 

5.  Since  it  was  the  custom  in  the  latter  times 
of  the  republic  to  record  the  acts  of  the  senate 
and  of  the  magistrates,  it  is  probable  that  the 
same  custom  was  observed  in  the  former.  And 
it  seems  unquestionable  from  a  passage  10  in 
Suetonius  [Vit.  Vesp.  8.]  not  only  that  the 

iique  etiam  nunc  annales  maximi  nominantur.  Hanc  si- 
lnilitudinem  scribendi  multi  secuti  sunt  qui  sine  ullis  or- 
namentis  monumenta  solum  temporum  hominum  locorum, 
gcstarumque  rerum  reliquerunt.  Itaque  qualis  apud  Grascos, 
Pherecydes,  Hellanicus,  Acusilaus  fuit,  aliique  permulti; 
talis  noster  Cato,  et  Pictor,  et  Piso,  qui  neque  tenent, 
quibus  rebus  ornatur  oratio  (modo  enim  hue  ista  sunt  im- 
portata)  et  dum  intelligatur,  quid  dicant,  unam  dicendi 
laudem  putant  esse,  brevitatein. 

“  Abest  enim  historia  litteris  nostris,  ut  et  ipse  intelligo, 
et  ex  te  persaepe  audio.  Potes  autem  tu  profecto  satis- 
facere  in  ea,  quippe  cum  sit  opus,  ut  tibi  quidem  videri 
solet,  unum  hoc  oratorium  maxime.  Quamobrem  aggre- 
dere,  quaesumus,  et  sume  ad  hanc  rem  tempus,  quae  est 
a  nostris  hominibus  adhuc  aut  ignorata,  aut  relicta.  Nam 
post  annalis  pontijicum  maximorum ,  quibus  nihil  potest  esse* 
jucundius :  sit  aut  ad  Fabium,  aut  ad  eum,  qui  tibi  semper 
in  ore  est,  Catonem,  aut  ad  Pisonem,  aut  ad  Fannium,  aut 
ad  Vennonium  venias  :  quamquam  ex  his  alius  alio  plus 
habet  virium,  tamen  quid  tam  exile,  quam  isti  omnes. 

“  Unde  autem  facilius  quam  e.r  annalium  monumentis  aut 
res  bellica,  aut  omnes  republicae  disciplina  cognoscitur  ? 
Unde  ad  agendum  aut  dicendum  copia  depromi  major  gra- 
vissimorum  exemplorum,  quasi  incorruptorum  testimoniorum 
potest  ?”  Frag.  Cic.  in  Hortefls. 

10  Speaking  of  Vespasian’s  restoring  the  capitol,  which 
had  been  demolished  in  the  Vitellian  sedition :  “  Ipse 
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acts  of  the  senate,  and  of  the  people,  in  the 
earliest  ages,  used  to  be  recorded ;  but  that 
many  of  those  records  were  preserved  from  the 
flames,  when  the  Gauls  burnt  the  city. 

6.  Dionysius  speaks  of  the  memorials11,  com¬ 
mentaries,  or  tables  of  the  censors,  preserved 
ip  families  which  had  been  honoured  with 
the  censorship,  pieces  which  he  consulted,  and 
ip.  which  he  found  that  a  poll  of  the  people 
had  been  taken  two  years  before  the  burning 
of  Rome,  in  the  consulship  of  Valerius  and 
Manlius. 

7.  Censorinus,  in  his  book  de  die  natali,  in-  ^  n. 
sinuates,  that  the  memorials  of  the  duumvirs 
and  decemvirs  were  ancient  monuments  that 
used  to  be  consulted,  long  after  the  first  ages 

,  of  Rome. 

Ti;  8.  Livy  frequently  cites  the  linen  books;  LibriLin- 
fVhich  seem  to  have  been  of  great  use  for  dis-  tel‘ 
covering  the  succession  of  the  consuls  and 
other  magistrates. 

9,  It  appears  from  the  historians,  that  many 
treaties  with  foreign  states  were  preserved 
from  the  flames  which  consumed  the  city. 

10.  The  laws  of  the  twelve  tables  were  un¬ 
questionably  preserved,  and  these  would  give 

[Vespasianus]  aerearum  tabularum  tria  millia,  quae  simul 
conflagraverant,  restituenda  suscepit,  undique  investigatis 
exemplaribus,  instrumentum  imperii  pulcherimum  ac  vetus- 
tissimum  confecit ;  quo  continebantur  pen%  ab  cxordio  urbis 
senatus  consulta,  plebiscita  de  societate,  et  fcedere,  ac  privi- 
legio  cuicunque  concessis.” 

11  AryXoura!  8e  d\\uiv  ?s  otoXX a.v  xai  twv  xa.Xw\j.{ivwv 
plAvjnxwv  vTrofxyy)[xctrcov,  &c.  D.  Hal.  p.  59.  Edit.  Oxon. 
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a  thorough  insight  into  the  constitution  of  the 
state. 

11.  In  Livy,  Macrobius,  and  A.  Gellius,  we 
have  the  ancient  invariable  forms  that  were 
used  by  the  Roman  heralds,  when  employed 
to  demand  satisfaction  for  an  injury  done  to 
the  state  ;  declare  war ;  invite  the  gods  to  for¬ 
sake  a  city  besieged  ;  and,  before  a  battle,  load 
with  curses  the  army  of  the  enemy. 

12.  The  rituals  and  calendars  were  of  use 

to  history.  The  very  name  of  a  festival  is 
•/  */ 

often  a  brief  relation  of  the  fact  which  gave 
occasion  to  its  institution. 

13.  Ancient  pillars,  statues,  and  inscrip¬ 
tions12,  immortalized  the  memory  of  several 
great  men  of  the  early  times,  and  bore  testi¬ 
mony  to  their  exploits. 

Therefore,  though  Livy  complains  of  the 
scarcity  of  men  of  letters  in  the  early  times 
[ rarcB  per  ea  tempora  litterce J  and  of  the  loss 
of  a  great  part,  or  the  greater  part13,  of  the 
pontifical  annals,  and  other  historical  monu¬ 
ments,  both  public  and  private,  in  the  burning 
of  Rome  by  the  Gauls,  yet  there  remained 
good  memorials  and  original  pieces  sufficient 

12  “  Suorum  vero  clypeos  in  sacro  yel  publico,  privatim 
dicare  primus  instituit  (ut  reperio)  Appius  Claudius,  qui 
consul  cum  Servilio  fuit  anno  urbis  259,  posuit  enim  in 
IJellonae  aede  majores  suos;  placuitque  in  excelso  spectari 
et  titulos  honorum  legi. — Quales  cljqpeos  nemo  non  gaudens, 
favensque  aspicit.”  Pliny,  L.  35.  c.  3. 

33  “  Quae  in  commentariis  pontificura,  aliisque  publicis, 
privatisque  erant  monumentis  incensa  urbe  pleraque  inte- 
jriere.”  L,  6.  c,  1.  anrniasioq 
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liest  ages  of  Rome. 

1*41  Tradition  alone  was  sufficient  whereon 
to  found  a  reasonable  and  full  belief  of  many 
facts  in  the  Roman  story ;  such,  for  example, 
as  the  shameful  defeat  of  the  Romans  near  the 
Caudine  Forks ;  and  the  seditions  arid  seces¬ 
sions  of  the  plebeians  on  occasion  of  the  cruel¬ 
ties  exercised  by  the  rich  towards  the  poor. 
[This  is  a  concession  made  by  M.  de  Pouilli.] 

15.  The  fables  which  are  found  interspersed 
id  the  writings  of  the  Roman  historians  ought 
not  to  ruin  the  credit  of  the  history  of  the  first 
ages  of  Rome,  as  to  the  essentials  of  it ;  though 
the  historians  should  seem  to  have  adopted  those 
fables  for  facts.  Livy  15  warns  us  not  to  be  over 
credulous  with  regard  to  several  old  stories  of 
the  marvellous  kind,  and  Cicero  ridicules  them. 

16.  And  Atticus  16  had  successfully  labour- 

54  “  Quse  ab  conditi  urbe  ad  captam  eandem  urbem  Ro¬ 
mani  sub  regibus  primum,  consulibus  deinde  ac  dictatori- 
bus,  decemvirisque  ac  tribun  is  consularibus  gessere  foris 
tella,  domi  sediiiones,  quinque  libris  exposui.’’  L.  6.  c.  1. 

15  t(  , - Omnes  expers  curse,  quae  scribentis  animum, 

etsi  non  Jiectere  d  vero,  sollicitum  tamen  efficere  possit. 
Quae  ante  condi tam,  condendamve  urbem,  poeticis  magis 
decorq,  fabulis,  quam  incorruptis  rerum  gestarum  monu- 
mentis  traduntur,  ea  nec  affirmare  nec  refeUere  in  animo  est.” 
Liv.  in  Praef. 

Speaking  of  the  Curtian  Lake,  and  how  it  came  to  be  so 
called :  “  Cura  non  deesset,  si  qui  ad  verum  via  inquiren- 
tem  ferret ;  nunc  fama  rerum  standum  est,  ubi  certain  de- 
rogat  vetustas  fidem.”  Liv.  Lib.  7.  c.  6. 

16  “  Laborem  nobis  Attici  nostri  levavit  labor  ;  sic  fami- 
liarum.!  originem  &ubtexuit,  ut  ex  eo  clarorum  virorum  pro- 
pagines  possimus  cognoscere.”  Cic.  in  Oral,  et  Corn,  Nep. 
in  Attic. 
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ed  to  rectify  the  mistakes  in  some  family  me¬ 
moirs,  concerning  the  succession  of  the  magis¬ 
trates,  and  the  origins  of  families,  mistakes 
occasioned  by  ignorance  or  vanity ;  and  he 
could  have  had  no  success  in  such  an  attempt, 
had  he  been  destitute  of  all  sure  guides  to  the 
truth. 

If  any  reader  desires  to  see  these,  and  se¬ 
veral  other  particulars,  relating  to  the  same 
subject,  learnedly  and  ingeniously  discussed,  I 
shall  refer  him  to  the  discourses  at  large  of  M. 
FAbbd  Sallier  in  the  “  Memoires  de  Littera- 
ture.” 

Before  I  take  notice  of  M.  de  Beaufort's 
positions,  I  must  frankly  confess  that  I  am  not 
well  qualified  to  dispute  against  his  opinion, 
concerning  the  Roman  history  ;  because  I  can¬ 
not,  by  his  Dissertation,  discover  with  certainty 
what  his  opinion  is. 

T  know  not  whether,  in  his  judgment,  we 
may  reasonably  reject  the  whole  17  history  of 

17  “  Attendu  le  peu  de  soin  qu’on  a  eu  de  transmettre  a 
la  posterite  la  memoire  des  evenemens,  dans  le  terns,  qu’ils 
arrivoient,  nous  sommes  fondes,  en  voiant  une  histoire  sui- 
vie  de  quatre  siecles,  de  rejelter  le  tout,  ou  du  moins  la 
plus  grande  parte  comme  forgee  a  plaisir. 

“  Ce  n’est  pas  que  je  veuille  revoquer  en  doute  generale- 
inent  tous  les  evenemens  de  ce  siecle  [le  cinquieme]  pour 
quelques  traits  fabuleux  dont  ils  se  trouvent  accompagnes, 
ou  parce  qu’il  y  en  a  plusieurs  qui  sont  manifestement  faux. 
Mon  intention  est  seulement  de  faire  voir,  que  divers  faits 
’des  plus  marques,  et  des  plus  importans,  se  trouvant faux, 
et  le  fruit  de  la  vaine  gloire  des  Romains,  les  autres  doivent 
nous  etre  suspects.  J’en  tire  encore  de  nouveaux  motifs  de 
douter  de  V Histoire  des  siecles precedens,  laquelle,  it  plus  forte 
raison,  doit  paroitre fabuleuse  et  forgee  apres  coup.”  P.  359. 

’ Ces  caracteres  de  faussete  suffiroient  a  bien  des  gens 
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the  first  500  years  of  Rome  as  groundless  and 
fabulous. 

Or  should  reject  only  almost  all. 

Or  may  stop  when  we  have  rejected  the 
greater  part. 

Or,  rejecting  some  passages  of  the  history  as 
utterly  false,  should  call  in  question,  doubt  of, 
suspect  all  the  rest :  [le  revoquer  en  question, 
en  douter,  le  tenir  pour  suspect;] 

This  last,  from  a  great  number  of  passages  18 
in  his  Dissertation,  one  would  imagine  to  be  his 
real  opinion.  And  yet  now  and  then  he  seems 
to  slide  into  belief,  and  even  into  certainty, 
without  being  aware  of  it.  He  has  great  faith 
in  what  Polybius  relates  of  the  Romans  in  the 
early  times  of  the  republic  ;  and  admits,  as  in¬ 
dubitable,  several  facts,  for  which  the  other 
historians  are  his  only  vouchers.  Thus,  for 
example, 

pour  leur  faire  rejetter  cette  Histoire ,  sans  plus  d’examen  ; 
mais  je  ne  vepx  pas  me  prevaloir  de  cet  avantage.  Ce 
n’est  que  sur  1’autorite  des  ecrivains  les  plus  celebres,  et 
les  plus  accredites,  que  je  veux  m’appuier  pour  en  douter. 
Et,  afin  qu’on  ne  m’accuse  pas  d’en  douter  trop  legerement, 
je  me  retranche  k  ne  tiouver  cette  histoire  obscure  et  inccr- 
taine,  que  parce  qu'ils  la  trouvent  telle  eux  meraes.”  P.  10. 

18  “  De  la  je  conclus — que  nous  sommes  fondes  k  tenir 
pour  fort  suspect  tout  ce  qu’on  nous  raconte  des  quatre  ou 
cinq  premier  siecles  de  Rome. 

“  La  seconde  partie  sera  destinee  a  l’examen  de  certain* 
faits  des  plus  marqud,  et  qui  figurent  le  plus  dans  l’His- 
toire  Romaine:  1’incertitude  ou  la  faussete  desquels,  etant 
bien  prouvee,  donnera  une  nouvelle  force  aux  raisons  que 
1’on  a  de  revoquer,  en  doute  touts  cette  Histoire,— je  me 
flatten  que  ceux,  qui  se  depouilleront  de  leurs  prejugcs  con- 
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C<  It  is  certain 19  that  Servius  [Tullius]-  aug¬ 
mented  the  number  of  the  “  tribes.” 

“  Certain  it  is,  that  from  this  time  Porsena 
did  riot  treat  the  Romans  as  enemies,  but  as 
old  allies  or  as  good  subjects.”  :  i:  a 

And  M.  de  B.’s  arguments  for  disbelieving 
some  facts  in  the  Roman  story,  or  doubting  of 
them,  are  frequently  drawn  from  the  certainty 
of  others,  particularly  of  the  treaties. 

I  cannot  but  take  notice,  that  with  regard  to 
the  story  of  king  Erennus  the  Gaul,  M.  de  B. 
seems  not  to  doubt  of  these  facts.  1 .  That  the 
Gauls  totally  routed  the  Roman  army  in  the 
held.  2.  That  they  presently  after  possessed 
themselves  of  Rome.  3.  That  they  burnt  the 
city.  4.  That  the  old  historical  records  and 
monuments  were  most  of  them  consumed  in 
the  flames.  5.  That  the  capitol  was  saved, 
6.  That  several  ancient  monuments  being 
there  deposited,  were  preserved  with  it.  7. 
That  the  Gauls  sold  a  peace  to  the  Romans, 
and  departed  without  loss.  Here  are  then,  in 

yiendront  qu’il  n’y  a  rien  de  plus  incertain  que  tout  ce  corps 
d'Histoire  des  premiers  siecles  de  Rome.”  P.  II,  12. 

“  II  faut  absolument,  qu’on  en  vienne  a  dire,  que  ces 
traites  sont  supposes,  ce  qu’on  ne  peut  faire  sans  de  fortes 
raisons  (et  je  ne  vois  pas  qu’on  ait  aucune  pour  douter  de 
Jeur  autenticite)  ou  que  l’on  convienne  de  bonne  foi,  que 
Tout  ce  qu’on  nous  debite  dans  l'Histoire  Romaine  n’est 
qu’incertitude,  et  quon  n'y  peut  compter  sur  rien”  P.  43. 

19 '“II  est  sur  qua  Serviits  en  augmenta  le  nombre  [dcs 
tribus.]  yroUB  .1YSHIT  Off 

<2e  qu’ity  a  de  sur,  c’est  que,  des  lors,  Porsena  n’en 
q^a  plus  avec  les  Romains?  comme  avec  des  ennemis,  et 
qu’au  contraire  il  les  traita  en  anciens  allies,  ou  en  bons 
sulets.”  10  to  Odil  dhcin  fjQMol 
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the  Jb{istory of  this  one  afpdrj  seven  •  important 
facts  which  -M.-  de  B.  seems  fully  to  believe, 
And  what  is  it  he  objects  to?  Why,  to  Livy’s 
relation  of  iDamillus’s  wonderful  arrival,  in  the 
critical  moment,  to  save  the  Romans  from  the 
disgrace  of  living  on  the  foot  of  a  ransomed 
people;  and  his  destroying  the  whole  army  of 
the  Gauls,  But  this  relation,  romantic  in  the 
air  of  it,  and  discovered  by  Polybius’s  account 
to  be  a  mere  fiction  of  Roman  vanity,  can 
jtMr  he  thought  a  good  reason  for  question¬ 
ing. theTtruth  of  every  thing  that  Livy  has  re¬ 
lated  of  the  earliest  ages  of  Rome  ;  and  much 
ief»:  fov: regarding  the  whole  Roman  history  of 
the  first  5i)0  years,  as  fabulous  or  uncertain. 
Lor  when  M.  de  B.  speaks  of  the  uncertainty 
of  the  Roman  history,  I  suppose  he  means,  or 
Aught  tOsmean,  the  uncertainty  of  the  best  and 
feast:  exceptionable  accounts  of  the  Roman 
affairs,  that  can  be  collected  from  the  several 
ancient  writers  who  have  treated  the  subject. 

We  shall  presently  see,  that  one  of  M.  de 
B.’s  reasons  for  his  incredulity  is,  that  the 
tvoman  historians  (the  earliest  of  whom  lived 
im  the  sixth  century  from  the  bu  ilding  of  Rome) 
Wanted  means  to  know  the  truth.  Yet  he 
l^ives  Credit  to  Polybius’s  relation  of  the  wars 
between  the  Romans  and  Gauls,  from  the  time 
of  Rrennus  tQ  that  of  Pyrrhus:  and  if  he  thinks 
it  reasonable  tm-believe  JPolybius  on  this  part 
of  the  Roman  history,  he  must  allow  that  them 
”  sao#  dbtnihg  at  the'Rftith  of  it,  %he- 
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But  whatever  be  the  real  opinion  of  M.  de 
B.  concerning  the  Roman  history  of  the  first 
500  years,  he  has  advanced  (if  I  mistake  him 
not)  the  following  propositions. 

Dwser.p.  c.  I.  “  The  Romans  were  an  obscure  people, 
confined,  during  four  centuries,  to  a  little  cor¬ 
ner  of  Italy;  and  the  continual  exercise  of 
arms  and  husbandry  (the  only  sciences  they 
professed)  hindered  them  from  having  the 
thought20  of  transmitting  the  memory  of  events 
to  posterity.” 

II.  “  And,  if  they  had  thought  of  perpetuat- 
p.  15.  ing  the  memory  of  what  passed  among  them, 
they  were  universally  so  illiterate,  that  nobody 
was  capable  of  writing  history  ,  or  transmitting 
the  events  to  posterity  by  sure  and  exact  me¬ 
morials21.”  Personne  n’etoit  capable,  &c. 

20  “  — I’empecha  de  songer  a  transmettre  d  la  poster  it  e  des 
evenemcns,  qui  dans  Ie  fond,  ne  sont  devenus  interessans, 
que  par  le  haut  degre  de  gloire,  auquel  ses  descendans.se 
sont  eleves  par  leurs  conquetes,” 

f1,  1  J‘  41  M.  de  B.*  cites  a  passage  from  Livy,  (B.  vii.  c.  3.)  to 

prove  that  even  in  the  end  of  the  4th  century,  writing  was 
very  little  in  use.  “  Rarae  per  ea  tempora  litteras,  onfaisoit 
peu  d' usage  del' ecr  it  ure,  dit  Tite  Live  en  parlant  de  la  jin  da 
quatrieme  siecle.”  M.  de  B.  adds :  “  Indeed  they  must  have 
been  very  little  solicitous  in  those  times  to  preserve  the  me¬ 
mory  of  events,  since,  instead  of  all  other  annals,  they  were 
content  with  driving  a  nail  every  year  into  the  wall  of  the 
temple  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus  ;  and  this  was  the  sole  expe¬ 
dient  they  could  have  for  fixing  the  chronology,  [c’etoit  la 
toute  la  ressource  qu’on  pouvoit  avoir  pour  fixer  la  chrono- 
logie]  as  the  same  historian  informs  us  in  the  same  place.” 

He  proceeds  :  “  had  this  been  practised  from  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  Rome,  it  might  have  been  of  great  use  for  settling 
-the  true  era  of  the  city.  But  the  practice  could  not  com- 
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part  of  the  potitifical  books,  and  the  other  mo- 
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mence  before  the  temple  was  dedicated,  which  was  not  till 
after  tlte  expulsion  of  Tarquin  ;  and  it  had  suffered  a  long 
interruption.  It  was  renewed  in  the  end  of  the  fourth  cen¬ 
tury  of  Rome,  not  because  they  found  it  mentioned  in  any 
record  or  ritual,  (for  they  made  so  little  use  of  letters,  that 
they  had  neither  books  nor  records)  but  on  account  of  a 
tradition  almost  forgotten,  ex  seniorum  memoria  repeiitumj' 

[It  was  recalled  to  mind  by  some  old  men,  &c.] 

As  great  use  is  made  of  the  passage  in  Livy,  referred  to 
by  M.  de  B.  for  proving  the  extremely  illiterate  state  of 
the  Romans,  during  many  years  after  the  commencement 
of  the  republic,  I  shall  here  transcribe  the  passage  at 
length.  The  historian  is  speaking  of  the  year  3Q2  (or, 
according  to  the  capitoline  marbles,  3g0)  when  Rome  was 
grievously  afflicted  with  the  plague. 

“  On.  Genucio,  L.  iEmilia  Mamercino,  secundum  con- 
sulibus,  quum  piaeulorum  magis  conquisitio  animos  quam 
corpora  morbi  afficerent,  repetitum  ex  seniorum  memoria 
dicitur,  pestilentiam  quondam  clavo  ab  dietatore  fixo  seda- 
tam.  Ea  religione  adductus  senatus,  dictatorem  clavi  fi- 
gendi  causa  dicijussit.  Dictus  L.  Manlius  Imperiosus,  L. 

Pinarium  magistratum  equitum  dixit.  Lex  vetusta  est 
priscis  litteris,  verbisque  scripta,  ut  qui  praetor  maximus  sit, 
idibus  Septembribus  clavurn  pangat.  Fixus  [most  of  the 
manuscripts  have  fixa*]  fuit  dextro  lateri  aedis  Jovis  optimi  *  Crevler. 
maximi,  ea  ex  parte  qua  Minervae  tempi um  est.  Eum  cla- 
vum,  quia  rarse  per  ea  tempora  litterae  erant,  notam  numeri 
annorum  fuisse  ferunt :  eoque  Minervae  templo-  dicatam 
legem,  quia  numerus  Minervae  inventum  sit.  Volsiniis 
quoque  clavos  indices  numeri  annorum,  fixos  in  templo 
Nortiae  Etruscae  Deae,  comparere,  diiigens  talium  monimen- 
torum  aucter  Cincius  affirmat.  M.  Horatius  consul,  ex 
lege  templum  Jovis  optimi  maximi  dedicavit,  anno  post 
reges  exactos  :  a  consulibus  postea  ad  dictatores  quia 
majus  imperium  erat,  solenne  clavi  figendi  translatum  est. 

Intermisso  deinde  more,  digna  etiam  per?se  visa  est  res, 
propter  quam  dictator  crearetur.”  Liy.  B,  vii.  c.  3K  : 

Now  I  conceive  that  M.  de  B.  has,  through  inattention. 
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numents,  public  and  private,  which  could 
have  given  some  certainty  to  history,  were  all 

made  no  less  than  four  mistakes  in  his  comment  upon  this 
passage. 

For,  I.  First  of  all,  Livy  does  not  speak  of  the  end  of 
the  fourth  century,  when  he  says,  some  report,  that  the 
nail  was  to  mark  the  number  of  years,  because  letters  were 
rare  in  those  days ,  perea  ttmpora;  butof  thelime,  when  the 
practice  of  driving  a  nail  in  the  wall  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter 
commenced,  in  pursuance  of  a  law  directing  that  it  should 
be  done  annually  on  the  ides  of  September,  by  the  chief 
praetor,  [i.  e.  by  the  chief  magistrate.  The  consuls  were, 
at  first,  styled  praetors.]  That  this  practice  commenced 
long  before  the  end  of  the  fourth  century  is  evident,  from 
the  instance  then  called  to  mind  by  the  old  men,  of  a  dic¬ 
tator’s  doing  it,  and  from  the  words  intermisso  deinde  more. 
And  it  seems  highly  probable  from  Livy’s  words,  that  the 
law  was  made,  and  the  practice  commenced  in  the  first 
year  of  the  republic,  and  that  horatius,  when  he  dedicated 
the  temple,  struck  the  first  nail  into  the  wall ;  and  that  it  was 
a  part  of  the  ceremony,  at  a  dedication,  and  performed  in 
conformity  to  the  law  above  mentioned.  “  There  is  an  old 
law,  (says  Livy)  written  in  antique  characters,  and  antique 
words*  importing,  that  the  chief  praetor  should,  on  the  ides 
of  September,  drive  the  nail,  clavum  pangat.  The  nail  [or  the 
law]  was  fixed  on  the  right  side  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter,  in 
that  part  where  the  fane  of  Minerva  is.”  What  follows  is  all 
parenthesis,  till  he  thus  goes  on:  “  The  consul  Marcus 
Horatius,  according  to  the  law,  dedicated  the  temple  of 
Jupiter,  the  year  after  the  expulsion  of  the  kings:  after¬ 
wards,  the  fixing  of  the  nail  was  transferred  from  the  con¬ 
suls  to  the  dictators,  because  these  were  magistrates  of 
greater  power  and  dignity”  [agreeably  to  the  spirit  of  the 
law,  expressed  in  these  words,  Qui  prcelor  maximus  sib] 
Whoever  attends  to  Livy’s  words  must  surely  see,  that,  when 
he  says,  the  consul  Horatius  dedicated  the  temple  ex  lege, 
he  refers  to  the  law,  where  it  was  enjoined,  that  the  chief 
magistrate  should  drive  a  nail  annually  on  the  ides  of 
September  ;  and  means  to  tell  us,  that  this  consul  drove 
the  first  nail  pursuant  to  that  law,  when  he  dedicated  the 
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destro5’ed2?  by  the  flames  which  consumed  the 
city,  after  the  Gauls  had  taken  it  in  663.’]” 

temple-;  (which  dedication  was  on  the  ides  of  September, 
as  Plutarch  informs  us.)  If  Livy  did  not  mean  to  say  that 
Horatius  drove  the  nail,  when  he  dedicated  the  temple, 
what  connexion  between  the  former  and  latter  part  of  this 
period?  The  “  consul  Horatius  dedicated  the  temple  the 
year  after  the  regifuge  ;  afterwards,  the  fixing  the  nail 
was  transferred  from  the  consuls  to  the  dictators.” 

II.  There  is  not  one  word  in  the  passage  referred  to 
importing  that  the  Romans  had  no  annals  except  nails. 

And  the  written  law  itself  is  a  proof,  that  the  nails  were 
not;  used  because  nobody  could  write,  or  because  these 
nails  were  the  only  expedient  they  could  have  to  fix  the 
chronology.  And,  for  the  same  reason,  the}',  of  whom 
Livy  says  ferunt ,  cannot  be  supposed  to  have  meant,  that 
the  nails  were  used,  because  nobody  could  mark  the  years 
by  words  or  figures,  but  because  the  generality  of  people 
could  not  read  what  some  could  write;  as  was  the  case  in 
these  countries  not  many  hundred  years  ago.  And  the 
interruption  of  the  practice  of  driving  nails  [ inlermisso 
deinde  more]  if  it  proves  any  thing,  proves  only,  that  the 
common  people  were  become  less  illiterate,  and  that  the 
nails  were  not  wanted  to  instruct  them  in  chronology. 

III.  It  appears  from  the  passage  referred  to,  that,  in  the 
end-  of  the  fourth  century,  the  Romans  had  a  monument 
or  record  mentioning  the  custom  of  driving  a  nail,  &c. 

They  had  a  written  law  enjoining  it ;  lex  vetusta  est  priscis 
lit  tens  verbisque  scripta,  ut  qui  praetor  maximus  sit,  idibus 
Septtmhribus  clavum  pangat :  in  conformity  to  which  law 
the  act  of  fixing  the  nail  had  been  transferred  from  the 
consuls  to  the  dictators.  And  this  shows,  that  both  the  law 
and  the  practice  were  anterior  to  the  institution  of  dictators. 

IV.  The  thing  said  to  be  remembered  by  the  old  men 
was  not  the  custom  of  driving  a  nail  into  the  wall  of  the 
temple,  but  a  particular  instance  of  the  plague’s  being 
stopped  by  a  dictator’s  driving  a  nail,  &c.  repetition  ex 
seniorum  memoria  dicitur  pestilentiam  quondam  clavo  ah  dicta • 
tore  jixo  sedatam. 

®2  4f  C’est  de  ces  ecrivains,  que  j’apprens,  que  tous  les 
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How  to  reconcile  this  third  assertion  with 
the  second,  or  with  the  latter  part  of  the  first, 
seems  somewhat  difficult;  nor  seems  it  very 
easy  to  reconcile  it  with  the  following  enume¬ 
ration  of  the  ancient  monuments  which  M.  de 
B.  supposes  to  have  escaped  the  flames : 

“  Some  laws  of  the  kings. 

“  All  the  laws  of  the  twelve  tables  by 
which  might  be  known  the  constitution  of  the 
ancient  government. 

“  Some  of  the  pontiffs  books,  which  disco¬ 
vered  the  origin  of  several  religious  customs,  or 
ceremonies.  (Under  the  name  of  pontiffs  books, 
M.  de  B.  comprehends  all  the  books  in  gene¬ 
ral,  which  treated  of  the  religious  ceremonies 
and  traditions  of  the  Romans,  as  the  books  of 
the  augurs  and  haruspices,  the  verses  or 
hymns  of  the  Salii,  the  Saturnian  verses,  and 
a  great  number  of  books  of  that  kind.,) 

monumens  publics,  qui  auroient  pu  donner  quelque  certi¬ 
tude  a  l’histoire,  perirent  par  le  feu,  lorsque  les  Gaulois 
eurent  pris  Rome.”  P.  10. 

“  II  est  sur  que  la  partie  historiquedes  livres  des  pontifes, 
ou  leurs  annales,  perirent  dans  la  destruction  de  Rome  par 
les  Gaulois.  Tite  Live  est  si  expres  la  dessus,  qu’il  nous 
ote  tout  sujet  d’en  douter, — lorsque  se  plaignant  de  la 
peine  qu’il  a  eue  parceque  tous  les  memoires,  conservez 
dans  les  archives,  qui  etoient  entres  les  mains  des  particulars, 
ou  qui  faisoient  partie  des  livres  des  pontifes ,  avoient  ete 
enveloppes  dans  la  ruine  de  la  ville.  Et  quod  etiamsi  quce 
in  commentariis  pontificum,  aliisque  publicis  privatisque  erant 
monumentis,  incensa  urbe  PLER2EQUE  interiere.”  P.  56. 

N.  B.  In  this  place,  plerceque  with  M.  de  B.  imports 
tous;  in  p.  5,  18.  presque  tout :  in  p.  20,  27*  la  plus  part  : 
in  p.  ip.  grande  partie. 
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“  Some  of  the  books23  which  contained  the  P- 103- 
musters  and  polls  taken  of  the  Roman  citizens, 
which  books  might  be  of  use  to  history. 

“  A  considerable  number  of  the  treaties  p.  42. 
which  Rome  had  made  with  the  neighbouring 
states.  II  est  4  presumer  qu’ils  sauverent  un 
assez  bon  nombre  de  ces  derniers  [les  trait«s] 
parce  qu’ils  etoient  gardez  dans  le  temple  de 
Jupiter  au  capitole,  qui  demeura  4  l’abri  de  la 
fureur  des  Gaulois.  And  treaties  of  peace  are 
the  most  authentic  materials  for  history.  Les  p.  33. 
trails  de  paix  sont  les  materiaux  les  plus  au- 
thentiques  pour  l’histoire,  et  on  ne  peut  former 
aucun  doute  raisonable  sur  des  faits  appuies 
de  pareilles  preuves.” 

IV.  “  There  was,  at  Rome,  no  book,  no  p- 
writing  prior  to  Pyrrhus’s  coming  into  Italy ; 
no24  piece  that  could  be  of  use  to  history,  an-  p-  io. 
terior  to  the  end  of  the  fifth  century.” 

23  “  Quoique  les  anciens  historiens  omettent  quelques 
lustres,  et  quelque  fois  les  noms  des  censures,  ainsi  que  le 
nombre  des  citoiens,  qui  s’etoit  trouve  dans  chaque  de- 
nombrement,  je  serois  assez  porte  a  croire,  sur  ce  qui  nous 
reste  de  ces  revues  generates  des  citoiens  de  Rome,  que  c'etoit 
un  des  monumens  le  mieux  conserve,  et  que  les  historiens  avoient 
le  moins  neglige  de  consulter.  Ce  que  Derys  d’Halicarnasse 
en  cite  mnontejusqu’  au  premier  cens  sous  Servius  Tullius. 

On  seroit  un  peu  mieux  fonde,  si  on  nous  alleguoit  de  pa¬ 
reilles  pieces  en  faveur  de  l’Histoire  Romaine.  Car,  si  ce 
que  les  historiens  nous  disent  des  differens  cens,  oil  denom- 
bremens,  qui  se  sont  fait  ^  Rome,  est  fonde  sur  ie  temoign- 
age  de  ces  monumens,  qui  ce  gardoient  dans  les  archives, 
on  ne  peut  disconrenir,  qu’ils  n’aient  echape  aux  flainmes, 
du  moins  en  partie,  et  qu'ils  n’aient  ete  de  quelque  usage  pouf 
Vhistoire.”  P.  102,  103. 

24  “  J’ai  deja  prouveque  ces  annales  des  pontifes  n’exist- 
oient  point :  et  je  prouverai  bientot,  qu’il  n’y  uvoit  aucunc 
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How  to  make  this  agree  with  the  foregoing 
enumeration  of  pieces  preserved  from  the 
flames,  I  do  not  readily  perceive. 

V.  “  The  later  historians  of  Rome  did  but 
copy25  the  earlier  with  regard  to  the  times 
preceding  the  earlier.” 

This  seems  to  be  a  hasty  assertion ;  since 
both  Livy  and  Dionysius  speak  so  frequently 
of  the  disagreeing  accounts  given  by  the  au¬ 
thors  they  cite,  with  regard  to  the  times  an¬ 
terior  to  the  first  historians.  And  Livy,  in  his 
preface,  says,  that  each  new  writer  thinks 
either  to  produce  something  more  certain  with 
regard  to  facts  than  his  predecessors  have  done, 
or  to  excel  them  in  language  and  style.  Novi 
semper  scriptOres ,  aut  in  rebus  certius  aliquid 


piece  qui  put  servir  a  V Histoire  laquelle  faut  anterieure  a  la 
Jin  da  cinquieme  siecle  de  Borne"  P.  JO. 

25  **  On  reconnoitra  facilement  que  ceilx  qui  ont  ecrit 
l’Histoire  Romaine  id  ont  fait  que  se  copier  les  uns  les  autres 
pour  ce  qui  regardoit  les  terns  anterieurs.’’  P.  J. 

tc  Fabius  Pictor  et  ceux  qui  le  suivirent  de  pres  avoient 
ignore,  &c.  On  n'avoitfait  depids  que  lee  copier  sans  autre 
examen.”  P.  45. 

“  Ils  ont  etd  plus  de  cinq  siecles  sans  avoir  d’historiens — 
les  premiers  qu’ils  ont  eus  ont  fort  mal  reiissi  destitues  comme 
ils  l’etoient  de  monumens  anciens  et  de  memoires  surs  qui 
leur  pussent  servir  de  guides — les  kistoriens,  qui  depuis  ont 
entrepris  de  fournir  la  meme  carriere,  se  sont  content&s  de 
s’appuier  de  V  aut  oriti  de  leurs  predecesseurs  et  de  les  dormer 
peur  garans  des Jaits  quils  rapportoient — ils  se  sont  peu  mis 
en  peine  d' examiner  a  la  rigueur  la  xerite  des Jaits."  P.  6. 

N.  B.  Unless  with  regard  to  absurd  fictions,  it  is  hard 
to  guess  by  what  test  the  later  historians,  if  there  were  no 
ancient  monuments,  no  authentic  memorials,  could  ex¬ 
amine  the  truth  of  the  facts  related  by  the  earlier  historians. 
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allaturos  se,  aut  scribtndi  arte  rudem  vetustatem 
superaturos  credunt. 

VI.  “  Those  records  or  monuments  which 
escaped  the  flames  (when  Rome  was  burnt  by 
the  Gauls)  were  of  little  use  for  composing  a 
history.  And  the  first  historians  did  not  rest 
upon  such  monuments,  but  founded  them¬ 
selves  wholly  upon  traditions  and  vulgar 
stories,  as  the  most  celebrated  and  most  es¬ 
teemed  writers  inform  us, 26  who  nevertheless 
took  all  their  accounts  from  those  first  histo¬ 
rians. 

“  What  we  have  of  the  Roman  history  [of 
the  first  500  years]  was  taken  out  of  family 
memoirs.  Destitute  of  all  other  monuments, 
it  was  to  these  pieces,  that  the  historians,  to¬ 
wards  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century  [i.  e. 

26  “  Je  recherche  ce  qui  a  pu  echaper  &  cet  incendie— - 
je  trouve  que  ce  qui  en  echapa  fut  de  peu  d’utilite  pour  la 
composition  de  l’Histoire.  Ce  sont  eux  merries  \_les  ecrivains 
les  plus  celebres  et  les  plus  accredites ]  qui  m’apprennent,  que 
ce  n’est  point  sur  de  pareils  monumens,  que  les  premiers 
historiens  se  sont  appuies,  et  que  ceux  qui  les  ont  suivi  ( en 
avouant,  que  ceux  qui  les  avoient  precedes  dans  cette  car- 
riere,  ne  s'etoient  fondes  que  sur  des  traditions,  et  sur  des 
bruits  populaires,  que  d’ailleurs  ils  n’avoient  aporte  ni juge- 
ment,  ni  exactitude,  dans  la  composition  de  leurs  histoires, 
et  dans  ce  qu’ils  disoient  des  premiers  siecles  de  Rome) 
n’ont  pas  laisse  de  reconnoitre  que  c'etoit  d'eux  qu'ils  tiroient 
tout  ce  quits  en  rapportoient  [i.  e.  tout  ce  qu’ils  rapportoient 
des  premiers  siecles  de  Rome.]”  P.  10, 1 1 .  “  Les  historiens, 
qui  ont  vecu  dans  des  siecles  plus  polis,  et  oil  1’an  n’ignoroit 
aucune  des  loix  de  1’Histoire,  n’aiant  point  eu  d’autres 
sources  oil  puiser  que  ces  memes  histoires,  qui  n'etoient 
Jondees  que  sur  la  tradition,  ils  n’ont  pft  donner  plus  de  cer¬ 
titude  4  ce  qu’ils  rapportoient  des  premiers  siecles  deRome.” 
P.  204. 


p.  1 1. 


p.  142,  143, 
et  435. 
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p- 152.  the  first  historians]  were  obliged  to  have  re¬ 
course,  and  from  no  other  sources  could  they 
have  drawn  what  they  related  of  those  times, 
which,  as  they  27 themselves  confess,  were  co¬ 
vered  with  thick  darkness,  and  of  which  there 
was  no  speaking  with  any  certainty 28.’* 

To  explain,  and,  as  much  as  possible,  re¬ 
concile  these  two  paragraphs,  we  shall  have  re¬ 
course  to  another  passage  in  the  Dissertation, 
p,  iso.  «  The  most  ancient  piece  known  at  Rome 
in  Cicero’s  time29  was  the  speech  of  Appius 

27  By  they  themselves,  I  presume  M.  de  B.  means  the  later 
historians;  for  they  are  the  only  writers  he  cites  as  com¬ 
plaining  of  darkness. 

28  “  C’est  des  memoires  des  families ,  qu’est  tire  ce  que 
nous  avons  de  l’Histoire  Romaine.”  P.  142. 

“  Destitues  de  tous  autres  monumens,  ce  fut  a  ces  pieces 
[memoires  des  families]  que  les  historiens,  vers  le  milieu 
du  sixieme  siecle,  furent  obligez  d'avoir  recours.”  P.  435. 

“  Dans  quelle  source  ont-ils  puise  ce  qu’ils  ont  dit  sur  des 
terns,  que  selon  eux-memes  couvroient  d’epaisses  tenebres, 
et  dont  on  ne  pouvoient  parler  avec  aucune  certitude  ? 
Ce  n’a  pu  etre  que  dans  ces  traditiones  des  families  puisqu’il 
n’y  avoit  point  d’autre  monument  auquel  ils  pussent  avoir 
recours.”  P.  152. 

29  I  am  not  aware  that  M.  de  B.  has  any  support  for 
this,  but  a  mistake  of  his  own  (through  inattention)  in  in¬ 
terpreting  a  passage  of  Cicero’s  Brutus  [c.  16.]  Nec  vero 
habeo  quenquam  antiquiorem  cujus  quidem  scripta  proferenda 
putem,  nisi  Appii  Cceci  oratio  hcec  ipsa  de  Pyrrho,  et  nonnullce 
mortuorum  laudationes,  forte  dclectunt :  et  Hercule,  hoe  quidem 
extant.  Cicero  is  discoursing  not  of  authors  in  general, 
nor  of  historians,  but  of  orators,  and  the  last  he  men¬ 
tions  is  Cato  the  Censor:  and  he  adds,  that,  “  he  is  ac¬ 
quainted  with  none  more  ancient,  whose  writings  he 
thinks  worth  speaking  of ;  unless  the  oration  of  Appius 
Claudius  concerning  Pyrrhus,  and^some  funeral  orations 
may  happen  to  please.  Of  these  there  are  indeed  enough.” 
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Claudius,  the  blind,  pronounced  in  the  senate 
to  dissuade  them  from  accepting  the  terms  of 
peace  proposed  by  Pyrrhus  in  474.  Indeed 
there  were  beside  that  some  funeral  orations, 
but  tradition  must  have  supplied  the  rest:  so 
that  the  truth  of  the  history  of  the  first  five 
centuries  had  no  other  support  but  these  two 
witnesses,  funeral  orations  and  tradition.” 

“  Perhaps  to  these  we  may  add,  some  songs 
or  hymns,  composed  in  honour  of  the  heroes 
and  illustrious  men, — pieces  not  proper  to  in¬ 
struct  us  in  the  truth  of  facts.” 

The  case  then  was  this ;  there  were  no 
written  family-traditions  nor  any  other  [his¬ 
torical]  writings,  aucun  livre,  aucun  ecrit,  be¬ 
fore  the  year  474.  Between  this  time  and  the 
year  550  (when  Fabius  Pictor  became  an  his¬ 
torian)  funeral  orations  were  written.  And 

Had  Cicero  been  speaking  of  Roman  historians,  or  authors, 
in  general,  he  certainly  would  not  have  said,  that  he  knew 
none  more  ancient  than  Cato,  that  were  worth  mentioning; 
because  Fabius  and  Cincius,  and  several  other  historians, 
much  esteemed,  were  prior  to  Cato.  Yet  on  the  authority 
of  this  passage  M.  de  R.  (p.  145.)  writes  thus,  “  On  ne 
pourra  pas  douter  de  la  verite  de  ce  que  j’avance,  des  que 
j’aurai  fait  voir,  qu’on  n’avoit  k  Rome  aucun  livre,  aucun 
ecrit,  qui  fut  anterieur  d  la  venue  de  Pyrrhus  en  Italic,  evene- 
ment,  qui  ne  se  place  que  vers  la  fin  du  cinquieme  siecle 
de  Rome.  Pour  des  historiens,  on  salt  qu’iis  ne  parurent 
que  dans  le  siecle  suivant.  Ciceron, parlant  de  ce  qu  on  avoit 
de  plus  ancien  de  son  terns,  dit  que  Caton,  qui  etoit  mort  il 
n’y  avoit  pas  plus  d’un  siecle,  etoit  considerc  cornme  un 
auteur  fort  ancien,  turn  nos  perveterem  habemus.  Certes 
ajoute  t-il,  je  n’en  connois  point  de  plus  ancien  dont  je 
puisse  vous  citer  les  ecrits,  a  moins  que  1’on  ne  trouve  du 
gout  d  la  harangue  d’Appius  Claudius  sur  Pyrrhus,  et  & 
quelques  oraisons  funebres.” 
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from  these  written  orations,  and  from  oral  tra¬ 
dition,  the  first  historians  compiled  their  works, 
p.  iso.  But  tjien  we  are  aground  again,  by  reason 
of  an  unlucky  passage,  cited  by  M.  de  B.  from 
Dionysius,  who  tells  us,  that  Fabius  [whom  all 
the  following  historians  are  said  to  have  copied] 
compiled  his  history  of  the  first  .500  years  from 
tradition,  from  hearsay,  wholly  from  hearsay  ; 
“  on  voit  que  ce  qu'il  en  disoit  n’etoit  appuie 
que  sur  ce  qu’il  en  avoit  oui  dire :  wv  faso-e," 
p.  164.  H.  Lib.  p#  47,5,  Fabius  then  did  not 
make  use  of  the  funeral  orations,  nor  of  any 
written  family  traditions,  (family-memoirs:) 
neither  were  these,  according  to  M.  de  B. 
formed  upon  hearsay.  The  matter  of  them 
was  invented  by  the  vanity  of  private  men. 
And  not  only  the  matter  of  them  was  invented, 
but  a  greater  number  of  the  pieces  themselves 
p.  154.  were  forgeries 30 ;  i.  e.  they  were  not  contem¬ 
porary  with  the  authors  to  whom  they  were 
ascribed,  but  forged  after  their  time,  And  if 
Fabius  took  his  historical  accounts  from  forged 
funeral  orations,  these  forgeries  must  have  been 
almost  all  made  in  his  own  time,  and  all  in  the 
space  of  76  years  ;  supposing  it  true,  that  there 
were  no  writings  of  earlier  date  than  the  year 
4 74.  And  then  we  shall  be  at  a  loss  to  guess 

how  it  was  possible  to  impose  these  forgeries 
;  upon  Fabius  for  genuine  pieces. 

30  te  L’on  peuj.  assurer  sans  temerity  que  i’Histoire  Ro- 
f :  maine,  pour  la  plus  grande  partie,  &  ete  forgee  sur  ces  fra- 
ditions  des  families,  et  sur  des  oraisonsjunebres,  qui  pour  la 
f  pluspatt  n’etoient  que  des  pieces  supposes,  que  des  jaussaires 
'  ~avoient  for  gees  pourfavoriser  les  pretensions  squequelque 
families  foraioidn't  ^  une  geneatlogib  illustre.”  ^ 
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But  is  it  not  strange  that  M.  de  B.  who,  by 
admitting  that  the  public  monuments  and  pri¬ 
vate  memorials  of  the  Romans  were  burnt  by 
the  Gauls,  admits  that  the  Romans  had  both 
ability  and  disposition  to  write  before  that  time, 
should  yet  suppose,  that  they  had  neither  the 
one  nor  the  other,  for  above  100  years  after 
that  time  ? 

And  there  is  another  difficulty  arising  from  p.  i62. 
another  passage  cited  by  M.  de  B.  from  Dio¬ 
nysius  [Lib.  1.  p.  59.]  who  there  says,  that  the 
earliest  Roman  historians  took  all  their  ac¬ 
counts  of  the  birth  of  Romulus,  and  the  build¬ 
ing  of  Rome,  from  the  antique  narratives  in 

the  SACRED  BOOKS,  eV  UftJs  Se\roi;. 

And  what  makes  these  difficulties  the  greater 
is,  that  M.  de  B.  is  of  opinion,  we  31  ought  to 
give  full  credit  to  Dionysius  in  what  he  says 
concerning  the  works  and  merit  of  the  histo¬ 
rians  who  preceded  him. 

But,  not  to  dwell  any  longer  on  the  seem- 

Sl  “  Denis  d’Halicarnasse,  aiant  entrepris  l’Histoire  des 
cinq  premiers  siecles  de  Rome,  doit  etre  consider^  comme 
juge  competent  de  ceux  qui  l’ont  precede  dans  la  metne 
carriere.”  P.  168.  “  L’on  ne  risque  rien  en  s’en  rapportant 
i  i  ce  qu’il  en  dit.”  P.  163. 

ir.  I  cannot  possibly  be  ofM.  de  B.’s  opinion  in  this  parti- 
s  cular.  Dionysius  seems,  of  all  writers,  to  be  the  man  who 
deserves  the  least  credit  when  he  speaks  of  the  merit  of 
other  writers.  Tor  (Lib.  1.  p.  5)  he  says  of  Polybius, 

-o  ■“  that  he  wrote  little  concerning  the  Romans,  and  that  the 
little  he  did  write  was  without  any  care  or  accuracy,  and 
wholly  founded  upon  idle  reports.”  Nor  could  even  Thu¬ 
cydides  please  Dionj  sius:  but,  as  to  what  he  says  by  way 
;  of  censure  on  Thucydides,  Mr.  Hobbes  remarks,  “  that  there 
was  never  written  so  much  absurdity  in  so  few  lines.” 
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ing  repugnances  in  the  argumentation  of  our 
ingenious  critic  against  the  credibility  of  the 
history  of  the  five  first  centuries,  let  us  now 
consider  what  Livy  says  concerning  his  own 
history  of  the  times  anterior  to  the  burning  of 
Rome  by  the  Gauls. 

“  I  have,  in  five  books,  set  forth  what,  from 
the  building  of  the  city  to  its  being  taken,  was 
done  by  the  Romans,  first  under  the  kings, 
then  under  the  consuls,  dictators,  decemvirs, 
and  military  tribunes,  with  consular  power ; 
the  foreign  wars  and  domestic  seditions ;  mat¬ 
ters  very  obscure,  by  reason  of  their  antiquity 
(like  objects  that,  at  a  great  distance,  are 
hardly  discerned.)  For  it  is  only  by  writings, 
that  the  transactions  and  events  of  remote 
times  can  be  clearly  and  faithfully  transmitted  ; 
and  in  those  days  there  were  few  writers ;  and 
the  greater  part  of  the  commentaries  of  the 
high  priests,  and  of  the  other  records,  public 
and  private,  perished  in  the  burning  of  Rome32. 
Henceforward  matters  more  clear  and  certain 
will  be  related ;  the  civil  affairs  and  military 
acts  of  the  Romans,  after  the  rebuilding  of 
their  city33.” 

32  It  seems  pretty  plain  from  what  Livy  here  sa)rs  of  the 
destruction  of  public  and  private  monuments  or  records, 
that  he  knew  nothing  of  the  peu  d'usage  de  Vecriture,  for 
which  M.  de  B.  contends. 

L.6.  Cap.  1.  33  “  Quae  ab  condita  urbe  Roma  ad  captam  eandem 

urbem  Romani  sub  regibus  primum,  consulibus  deinde  ac 
dictatoribus  decemvirisque  ac  tribunis  consularibus  gessere, 
foris  bella,  domi  seditiones,  quinque  libris  exposui;  res 
quum  vetustate  nimia  obscuras,  veluti  quae  magno  ex  inter- 
vallo  loci  vix  cernuntur:  turn  quod  et  rarae  per  eadem 
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Now  what  is  the  obvious  sense  of  this  pas¬ 
sage  ? 

“  The  foregoing  part  of  my  history  (says 
Livy)  is  full  of  obscurity  and  uncertainty :  be¬ 
cause  the  matters  there  treated  of,  are  of  too 
ancient  date  to  have  been  transmitted  with 
faithfulness  and  exactness  by  oral  tradition, 
and  because  the  contemporary  writers  were 
few,  and  the  greater  part  of  their  writings  pe¬ 
rished  in  the  fire  that  consumed  the  city.  But 
the  transactions  and  events  after  that  time,  are 
things  more  clear  and  certain,  clariora  et  cer - 
tiora How  so?  “  Because  with  respect  to 
these,  there  are  not  the  same  causes  of  obscu¬ 
rity  and  uncertainty.  The  times  not  being  so 
remote,  the  traditions  concerning  them  are 
more  to  be  depended  on ;  contemporary  writers 
were  less  rare  ;  and  there  has  not  been  a  like 
destruction  of  their  writings.” 

This  is  surely  the  plain  meaning  of  his  words, 
and  it  ought  to  be  observed  to  his  credit,  that 
his  history  of  the  earliest  times  is  proportioned, 
for  length,  to  the  scarcity  of  materials  he  com¬ 
plains  of ;  for  notwithstanding  his  circumstan¬ 
tial,  and,  perhaps  in  his  own  opinion,  fabulous 
account  of  the  rape  of  the  Sabine  women,  with 
the  consequences  of  it ;  and  notwithstanding 
the  frequent  display  of  his  skill  in  adorning  a 

tempora  litterae  fuere,  una  custodia  fidelis  memorise  rerum 
gestarum :  et,  quod  etiam  si  quae  in  commentariis  pontifi- 
cum,  aliisque  publicis  privati  que  erant  monumentis,  incensa 
urbe  pleraeque  interiere.  Clariora  deinceps  certioraque  ab 
secunda  origine,  velut  ab  stirpibus  laetius,  feraciusque  re- 
natae  urbis,  gesta  dbmf'  militiaeque,  exponentur.” 
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story,  as  in  his  description  of  the  combat  be¬ 
tween  the  Horatii  and  Curiatii,  and  in  several 
other  instances,  his  whole  history  of  the  seven 
kings,  who  are  supposed  to  have  reigned  244 
years,  hardly  fills  seventy  pages  in  Le  Clerk’s 
small  edition;  and  of  these,  twenty  are  taken 
up  with  the  reigns  of  Servius  Tullius,  and  his 
successor  Tarquin  the  Proud.  Now,  the  insti¬ 
tutions  of  Servius,  which  were  his  most  im¬ 
portant  acts,  and  were  the  plan  whereon,  after 
the  expulsion  of  Tarquin,  the  new  govern¬ 
ment  was  established  and  maintained,  cannot 
easily  be  called  in  question ;  nor,  I  believe, 
will  any  body  question  the  truth  of  the  most 
material  things  related  of  Tarquin’s  tyranny, 
which  gave  occasion  to  the  revolt  from  him, 
and  the  abolition  of  kingly  government.  The 
obscurity  and  uncertainty,  therefore,  of  which 
Livy  speaks,  must  chiefly  regard  the  circum¬ 
stances  with  which  some  facts  are  accom¬ 
panied  in  his  relations,  and  not  the  principal 
facts  and  events  contained  in  the  history  of 
the  early  times. 

Certainly  M.  de  B.  had  not  duly  attended 
to  the  accounts  given  by  the  ancients,  of  the 
regal  state  of  Rome,  when  he  ventured  to 
say,  te  It  is  surprising  to  find  a  continued  his¬ 
tory  of  five  centuries,  in  which  there  is  scarce 
any  void,  any  year,  that  is  not  distinguished 
by  some  considerable  event for  very  few  of 
the  244  years  of  the  kings  are  distinguished 
by  any  event  whatsoever. 

It  may  be  further  remarked,  that  Livy’s 
history  of  the  1 19  years,  from  the  expulsion  of 
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Tarquin  to  the  burning  of  Rome  by  the  Gauls, 
is  above  four  times  as  long  as  his  history  of 
the  244  years  of  the  kings  ;  and  his  history  of 
those  1 19  years  is  no  longer  than  his  history 
of  the  95  years  that  follow  the  rebuilding  of 
Rome,  and  reach  to  the  year  460,  with  which 
his  tenth  book  ends.  And  the  next  ten  books 
(which  are  lost)  contained  but  the  history  of 
7 3  years.  Now  the  reason  of  these  differences 
in  the  length  of  his  accounts  of  the  different 
periods  is  very  obvious,  and  is’contained  in  the 
passage  above  cited. 

I  proceed  now  to  say  something  of  the  value 
of  those  materials,  which  the  first  Roman  his¬ 
torians  may  reasonably  be  supposed  to  have 
had  for  composing  their  histories.  Without 
entering  into  any  discussion  of  the  antiquity 
or  contents  of  the  linen  books,  the  books  of 
the  magistrates,  the  tables  and  memorials  of 
the  censors,  the  books  of  the  decemvirs  and 
duumvirs,  or  the  inscriptions  on  pillars,  statues 
or  shields,  (from  all  which,  it  cannot  be  ques¬ 
tioned  but  many  things  useful  to  history  might 
be  drawn)  I  shall  confine  myself  to  speak  of 
the  other  sources  of  historical  matter,  that 
werg  open  to  the  first  historians.  ,4.-{g  . 

].  The  annals  of  commentaries  of  the  high 
priest,  called  the  great  annals.  ,  yioJ 

That  it  was  the  constant  custom  |cpm  the 
earliest  times,  for  the  high  priest  to  recpid 
writing  the  events  of  each  year.,  and  that  Effi¬ 
cient  annals,  composed  by  the  high  pripst^, 

M — Ab  initio  rerum*— Res  omnes  singulorum  anridrum 
mandabat  litteris  gontifex  m^inaus-T— -ii  qui  etiam fuinc 
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existed,  either  entire  or  in  part  in  Cicero’s  time* 
is  unquestionable  from  his  express  testimony. 

And  from  the  complaint  which  Livy  makes 
of  the  loss  of  the  greater  part  of  the  pontifical 
annals,  anterior  to  the  burning  of  Rome  [ in - 
censa  urbe  plerceque  35  interiere ]  it  is  evident 
l.  6.  c.  n  that  some  pieces  of  those  annals  were  pre¬ 
served  from  that  fire.  His  words  import  this: 
and  his  chief  ground  for  saying  that  the  greater 
part  perished,  was  doubtless  the  preservation 
of  the  smaller. 

Rome  was  burnt  bv  the  Gauls  about  the 

* 

year  363,  e.  about  119  years  after  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  republic.  The  Romans,  we 
are  told,  were  very  industrious  in  collecting 
what  monuments  or  records  had  escaped  the 
fire ;  and  it  is  natural  to  suppose,  that  endea¬ 
vours  were  used  to  supply  by  memory  (as  far 
as  memory  could  supply)  the  defects  of  what 
remained  of  the  pontifical  annals.  “  Before 
chron  7  ^le  llse  leRers  (says  Sir  Isaac  Newton)  the 
names  and  actions  of  men  could  scarce  be  re¬ 
membered  above  80  or  100  years  after  their 
deaths  :  and  therefore  I  admit  of  no  chronology 
of  things  done  in  Europe  above  80  years  be¬ 
fore  Cadmus  brought  letters  into  Europe.”  It 
seems  here  to  be  admitted  by  this  great  man, 
that  the  names  and  actions  of  men,  and  even 


Annales  maximi  vocantur,  De  orat.  Lib.  2.  c.  12.  Servius 
ad  Vwg.  .Eneid.  Lib.  l.  v.  377.  and  Vopiscus  in  Tacito 
cap.  1.  speak  10  the  same  effect,  a-  M.  de  B.  observes. 

*5  M.  17  Abbe  Sallier  considers  Livy’s  pieraeque  as  a 
word  of  exagge’  at  on,  to  magnify  his  own  labour  in  com¬ 
piling  a  general  history  of  his  country. 
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the  chronology  of  things  done  80  years  back, 
might  be  preserved  by  memory,  and  without 
«  written  records.  The  defects  of  the  great  an¬ 
nals  might  therefore,  with  certainty  enough, 
be  supplied  by  the  help  of  memory  alone,  as 
to  the  principal  events  during  the  far  greater 
part  of  the  time,  between  the  beginning  of  the 
republic  and  the  burning  of  Rome.  And  with 
regard  not  only  to  that  time,  but  to  the  earlier 
times,  is  it  to  be  supposed,  that  those  persons 
who  had  read  the  annals  before  they  were  in 
part  destroyed,  remembered  nothing  of  what 
they  had  read  ? 

These  annals,  thus  repaired,  would  doubtless 
be  very  brief  and  very  imperfect,  but  not  use¬ 
less  to  history.  The  great  events  and  the 
order  of  them  would  there  be  found.  And  as 
to  the  annals,  written  after  the  burning  of 
Rome  (for  the  practice  was  continued)  we 
read  of  no  destruction  happening  to  these, 
either  in  whole  or  in  part.  It  must  be  granted 
however,  that  even  these,  through  some  acci¬ 
dent  or  neglect,  were  not  entire  and  perfect 
in  the  days  of  Livy,  or  of  the  prior  historians. 
If  there  had  been  no  chasms,  no  interruptions 
in  them,  how  could  the  historians  have  been 
so  much  at  a  loss,  as  we  find  they  sometimes 
were,  concerning  the  succession  of  the  ma¬ 
gistrates  ? 

But  granting  the  pontifical  annals,  men¬ 
tioned  by  Cicero,  to  have  been  very  imperfect, 
and  even  supposing,  that  his  words,  ab  initio 
rerum ,  regard  the  time  when  the  practice  of 
■writing  annals  began,  and  not  the  epoch  whence 
the  relations,  contained  in  those  which  he  had 
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read,  commenced  ;  yet  (as  I  said  before)  cer¬ 
tain  it  is  from  his  testimony,  that  ancient  re¬ 
cords,  called  the  annals  of  the  high  priests,  or 
the  great  annals,  did  exist  in  his  time :  and 
therefore  the  silence  of  Livy  and  Dionysius,  if 
they  are  silent,  (as  M.  de  B.  imagines)  concern¬ 
ing  these  annals,  will  not  prove  what  M.  de  B. 
would  infer  from  it,  the  non-existence  of  them 
in  their  time.  If  they  did  not  then  exist,  they 
must  have  been  lost  in  the  few  years  between 
the  time  when  Cicero  wrote,  and  the  time 
when  Livy  and  Dionysius  composed  their  his¬ 
tories  ;  and  of  this  there  is  no  where  any  hint. 
Livy  would  doubtless  have  complained  of  such 
a  loss,  had  it  really  happened,  since  he  com¬ 
plains  of  the  earlier  loss  suffered  by  the  burn¬ 
ing  of  Rome.  And  for  these  several  consi¬ 
derations  it  is  reasonable  to  believe,  that  the 
old  annals,  of  which  Livy  frequently  speaks, 
and  the  'epou  Aixroi,  mentioned  by  Dionysius  as 
historical  monuments,  were  the  great  annals 
described  by  Cicero :  and  I  think  it  may  be 
reasonably  asked,  How  could  Cicero  well  know 
(and  he  speaks  with  confidence)  that  the  cus¬ 
tom  of  writing  annals  commenced  ab  initio 
rerum,  but  from  the  actual  existence,  in  his 
time,  of  fragments  of  annals,  written  in  the 
earliest  times,  or  from  their  being  cited  by  the 
first  historians  as  existing  in  their  time  ? 

To  prove  the  non-existence  of  any  annals, 
or  parts  of  annals,  written  before  the  burning 
of  Rome,  M.  de  B.  makes  great  use  of  the  au¬ 
thority  of  one  Clodius  cited  by  Plutarch,  and 
represents  this  Clodius  as  speaking  thus :  “All 
the  ancient  monuments  were  burnt  when  the 
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Gauls  sacked  Rome,  and  those  which  the  Ro¬ 
mans  now  have  are  forgeries." 

M.  de  B.  goes  on:  “  And  Plutarch  himself, 
or  whoever  was  the  author  of  the  treatise  of 
the  fortune  of  the  Romans*,  after  speaking 
of  some  marvellous  events  of  those  early  times, 
—adds.  To  what  purpose  should  we  dwell  upon 
times  which  have  nothing  clear,  nothing  cer¬ 
tain,  since,  as  Livy  assures  us,  the  Roman  his¬ 
tory  was  corrupted,  and  its  monuments  de¬ 
stroyed?" 

Then  immediately,  (taking  for  granted,  that 
Plutarch  was  the  author  of  that  treatise)  he 
adds,  44  What  Plutarch  says,  upon  the  testi¬ 
monies  of  Clodius  and  Livy,  of  the  destruction 
of  those  monuments,  gets  an  additional  force 
in  the  mouth  of  so  grave  an  author  as  he.  For 
since  he  does  not  contradict  them,  he  supports 
what  they  say  by  his  suffrage.  The  testimony 
of  these  authors  is  very  express,"  &c. 

Again:  “  Livy,  Clodius,  and  Plutarch,  de¬ 
pose  that  the  monuments,  by  which  the  truth  of 
the  Roman  history  might  have  been  ascer¬ 
tained,  and  which  alone  could  give  it  the  re¬ 
quisite  certainty,  were  destroyed  in  the  sack¬ 
ing  of  Rome." 

And  again:  “  It  is  certain,  that  the  histo¬ 
rical  part  of  the  books  of  the  pontiffs,  or  their 
annals,  it  they  ever  existed, :,b  perished  in  the 

36  “  If  they  ever  existed.’’  Had  Livy  used  these  words 
in  this  place,  he  would  have  spoken  like  a  certain  gentle¬ 
man,  who,  in  giving  a  bad  character  of  a  person  deceased, 
after  many  severe  accusations,  went  on  thus:  “  And  he 

was  a  very  cruel  father  to  most  of  his  children - if  he 

had  any.” 

VOL.  IV.  D 
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destruction  of  Rome  by  the  Gauls.  Livy  is  so 
express  upon  this,  that  he  leaves  us  no  room 
to  doubt  of  it.” — For  he  says,  “  that  all  the 
memorials  (kept  in  the  archives)  that  were  in 
private  hands j  or  that  made  part  of  the  books 
of  the  pontiffs,  were  involved  in  the  ruin  of  the 
city.”  But  where  does  Livy  say  this?  Why, 
[in  B.  6.  c.  L]  where  he  tells  us,  that  a  great 
part,  or  the  greater  part,  of  what  was  contained 
in  the  high  priests’  commentaries,  and  in 
other  public  and  private  monuments,  perished 
in  the  burning  of  Rome:  Et  quod  etium  si  quce 
in  commentariis  pontificum ,  aliisque  publicis 
privatisque  erant  monumentis  incensa  urbe  pie¬ 
rce  que  inieriere. 

Now  as  to  Clodius,  Plutarch  writes  thus : 
“  Though  the  pedigrees  of  Numa’s  family,  from 
its  beginning  to  this  day,  be  set  forth  in  very 
nice  order,  there  is  much  dispute  concerning 
the  time  when  he  lived.  One  Clodius,  in  a 

That  Livy  did  not  intend  to  express  a  doubt  whether 
any  pontifical  annals  existed  before  the  burning  of  Rome, 
is  pretty  evident  from  a  passage  (in  his  4th  book,  c.  3.) 
cited  by  M.  de  B. 

The  historian  is  writing  of  the  year  310,  and  he  puts 
these  words  into  the  mouth  of  a  tribune  :  “  If  we  are  not 
admitted  to  the  Fasti,  nor  to  the  commentaries  of  the 
high  priests,  are  we  therefore  ignorant  of  those  things  which 
are  known  even  by  all  strangers  ?  That  the  consuls  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  the  place  of  the  kings,  and  have  no  rights  or 
prerogatives  which  the  kings  had  not  before  ?”  Si  non  ad 
Fastos,  non  ad  commentarios  pontificum  admittimur, : 
ne  ea  quidem  simus,  quae  omnes  peregrini  etiam  sciunt ; 
consules  in  locum  regum  successisse  :  nec  aut  juris,  aut 
majestatis  quicquam  habere,  quod  non  in  regibus  ante 
fuerit  t  'Mvsn  diiw  Kui  sin*  - 
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work  entitled  a\eyx°s  %?oVwv,  asserts  that  the  an¬ 
cient  writings  of  that  sort  [raj  a‘f%a»'aj  EKEINAS 
aVayfapaj]  were  lost  when  the  Gauls  destroyed 
Rome,  and  that  those  which  now  appear  were 
framed  by  flatterers  to  please  the  vanity  of 
some  private  families,  who  would  needs  be 
thought  descended  from  the  most  illustrious 
origins,  to  which  they  had  in  truth  no  rela¬ 
tion.”  We  see,  that  Clodius  speaks  only  of 
genealogical  tables,  and  not  of  any  other  his¬ 
torical  monuments.  Had  he  asserted  that  all 
the  ancient  monuments  or  records  were  lost, 
he  would  have  asserted  what  was  not  true,  by 
the  concession  of  M.  de  B.,  who  allows,  that 
many  treaties  of  peace,  the  laws  of  the  twelve 
tables,  and  several  other  pieces  of  antiquity, 
escaped  the  flames. 

M.  PAbb6  Sallier  thinks,  that  Plutarch  was 
not  the  author  of  the  treatise  de  Fortuna  Ro- 
manorum ;  and  indeed,  if  he  were,  he  must, 
how  grave  soever,  have  been  a  very  idle  man, 
and  condemned  by  himself  in  the  above-cited 
passage  from  that  treatise,  to  spend  his  time  in 
writing  the  lives  of  Romulus,  Numa,  Poplicola, 
and  Camillus,  without  any  materials,  but  what 
he  believed  to  be  forgeries  and  romance. 

But  can  it  be  imagined,  that  either  he  or 
Livy,  or  Dionysius,  believed  nothing  of  what 
they  have  written  of  the  first  ages  of  Rome, 
or  that  they  looked  upon  all  as  uncertain? 
Though  Livy,  in  some  instances,  doubts,  yet 
he  often  says,  “  it  is  evident,”  “  it  is  certain,” 
constat,  certain  est ;  and,  in  his  preface,  he 
warns  us,  with  regard  to  what  he  is  going  to 
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write,  to  distinguish  between  the  stories 
adorned  with  fiction,  and  the  traditions  sup¬ 
ported  by  authentic  monuments. 

And  it  was  very  singular,  and  not  a  little 
marvellous,  if,  when  Rome  was  burnt  by  the 
Gauls,  the  fire  did  so  piously  distinguish  be¬ 
tween  sacred  writings  and  profane.  It  spared 
that  part  of  the  pontiffs  books  which  regarded 
public  worship,  and  likewise  the  treaties  of 
peace  and  the  laws  of  the  twelve  tables,  trea¬ 
ties  and  laws  being  religiones  *,  religious  mat¬ 
ters,  deemed  so  on  account  of  the  religious  ce¬ 
remonies  performed  at  their  making;  but  it 
destroyed  entirely  the  historical  part  of  the 
pontifical  books,  their  annals  :  it  spared  no 
writing  that  was  wholly  profane,  nothing  his¬ 
torical,  if  not  somehow  under  the  protection 
of  religion. 

II.  The  first  Roman  historians  had,  among 
the  materials  for  their  works,  not  only  some 
parts  of  the  high  priests’  annals,  written  before 
the  burning  of  Rome,  but  some  parts  of  other 
public  historical  monuments  or  memorials,  pre¬ 
served  from  that  fire.  2uco  in  commentariis 
pontificwn  aliis  que  publicis  monumentis  erant 
PLERiEQUE  interiere ;  the  greater  part,  not  all, 
perished. 

What  those  other  public  monuments  were, 
I  will  not  pretend  to  say.  Perhaps  they  were 
the  linen  books,  the  books  of  the  magistrates, 
the  memorials  or  tables  of  the  censors,  and 
some  other  ancient  pieces  referred  to  by  the 
historians. 

•  V 

M.  de  B.  observes,  that  Livy,  who  cites  the 
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linen  books  pretty  often,  from  Licinius  Macer, 
during  the  space  of  about  ten  years,  does  not 
cite  them  for  any  thing  after  that  time,  or 
before  it.  Now  supposing  this  to  be  a  proof 
that  the  linen  books,  which  Licinius  had  con¬ 
sulted,  contained  nothing  but  what  related  to 
those  ten  years  ;  yet,  as  those  years  were  prior 
to  the  burning  of  Rome,  we  may  reasonably 
believe,  that  the  books  in  question  were  part 
of  an  old  public  record,  a  fragment  preserved 
from  that  fire.  And  we  may  reasonably  think 
the  same  of  those  parts  of  the  books  of  the 
magistrates,  and  of  the  censors’  books,  which 
are  cited  in  attestation  of  matters  anterior  to 
the  destruction  of  Rome  by  the  Gauls.  The 
very  imperfection  of  these  pieces  carries  with 
it  some  proof  of  their  antiquity,  and  of  the 
mischief  they  had  suffered. 

III.  Original  records  of  many  treaties 
which  the  Romans  had  made  with  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  nations,  before  the  burning  of  the  city. 
And  these  must  have  been  of  excellent  use  to 
the  first  historians,  both  for  facts  and  dates,  in 
their  accounts  of  the  early  times.  And  as  to 
the  treaties,  after  the  rebuilding  of  Rome, 
there  is  no  question  of  their  preservation. 

IV.  The  acts  of  the  senate  and  of  the  co- 
tnitia ,  and  the  laws  of  the  twelve  tables,  which 
fully  laying  open  the  constitution  of  the  state, 
the  customs  and  manners  of  the  Romans,  the 
rights  of  the  people,  and  the  powers  of  the  ma¬ 
gistrates,  were  a  sure  guide  to  the  historians  in 
many  particulars  of  their  accounts. 

V.  Whatever  could  be  ascertained  by  an- 
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cient  annals  or  records,  preserved  in  the  other 
cities  of  Italy,  that  were  fallen  under  the  power 
of  the  Romans,  When  Fabius  and  his  successors 
undertook  to  write  history.  Why  should  we 
suppose,  that  these  were  totally  neglected  by 
the  first  historians  ?  That  the  neighbouring 
nations  had  books  and  records  is  evident  from 
Liv.  1.  10.  c.  38,  Avhere  we  find,  that,  in  the 
year  459  of  Rome,  the  Samnites  had 37  re¬ 
course  to  their  linen  books,  for  direction  in 
forming  that  legion  which  they  called  legio 
linteata. 

That  treaty  with  Porsenna,  (mentioned  by 
Pliny)  of  which  M.  de  B.  takes  advantage  to 
discredit  the  Roman  history,  was  doubtless 
found  at  Clusium,  or  some  other  city  of  He- 
truria,  not  at  Rome. 

Livy,  in  citing  the  prior  historians,  does  not 
always  tell  us  from  whence  they  took  their 
matter,  yet  often  enough  to  make  us  know, 
that  they  cited  authorities  for  what  they  de¬ 
livered.  And  it  is  evident,  that  they  had  re¬ 
course  to  the  archives  of  the  conquered  cities. 
From  the  passage  in  Livy,  (L.  7.  c.  3.)  before 
referred  'to,  we  learn  that  Cincius  having  ex¬ 
amined  into  the  antiquities  of  Volsinii,  a  town 
in  Hetruria,  had  found  it  to  have  been  formerly 

37  M.  l’Abbe  Sallier,  in  his  first  discourse,  makes  this 
observation  ;  and  he  adds,  “  Les  nations  voisins  pouvoient 
done  offrir  des  raonumens  aux  recherches  des  historians. 
On  pourroit  rapporter  bien  d’autre  preuves,  que  les  peu- 
ples  voisins  des  Romains  n’etoient  pas  sans  monumens  et 
sans  histoires.  Varron,  cite  par  Censorin  et  Festus,  en 
pllisieurs  endroits,  fourniroit  de  bons  temoigtiage  pour  ce 
que  je  disicy.” 
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a  custom  there  to  mark  the  number  of  the 
years  by  nails  fixed  in  a  temple  dedicated  to 
Portia,  an  Hetruscan  goddess ;  and  that  Cin- 
eius  was  a  diligent  inquirer  into  such  anti¬ 
quities,  diligens  tedium  monument  or  um  auclor 
^Qineius. 

re Vl<j  Family  memorials,  and  funeral  ora- 

'TIONS.  j  ,  , 

M.  de  B.  cites33  the  authorities  of  Cicero  and 
Pliny,  to  prove  that  it  was  the  general  custom 
at  Rome  for  each  noble  family  to  preserve  me¬ 
morials,  recording  the  services  which  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  it  had  done  the  state  in  the  discharge 
oqf  those  offices,  with  which  they  had  been  en¬ 
trusted.  “  If  these  memorials,’’  says  M.  de  B. 
J?  had  been  faithfully  written,  they  would  have 
been  of  infinite  use  to  history.  Should  we  ad¬ 
mit?  that  all  the  other  monuments  were  lost, 
we  must,  like  wise  admit,  that  the  loss  might 
bepn> supplied  by  these  memorials.  They 
were  so  many  histories  of  the  lives  of  particular 
men,  and  contained  the  principal  affairs  of  the 
s|ate,  in  the  conduct  of  which  those  men  had 
had  a  share.  But  unhappily,  in  the  compo¬ 
sition  of  these  histories,  much  less  regard  was 
,  had;  to  truth  than  to  heightening  the  lustre  of 
families.  There  were  so  many  falsifications, 
the  truth  of  facts  was  so  frequently  corrupted 
pi  ,these  memorials,  that  no  use  could  be  made 
them  without  great  precaution.*’ 

pirovE  the  unfaithfulness  of  the  family 
jndfnbmis,  M .  de  B.  insists  chiefly  on  a  passage 

^Sir?p3m,another  111  w>  charg,ng  s°me 

33  Cic.  in  Brut.  c.  ]6.  Plin.  1.  33.  c.  3, 
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funeral  orations  with  containing  false  facts  in¬ 
vented  to  gratify  the  vanity  of  private  families* 
From  which  it  would  seem,  that  he  considers 
the  family  memorials  as  consisting  wholly  of 
funeral  orations.  Yet  as  he  ranges  certain 
p. ioi,ioo.  records  of  the  censors,  (called  by  Dionysius 
JmpvrifraJa)  among  the  family  memorials, 
and  is  inclined  to  think  that  the  linen  books 
ought  to  be  placed  there  too,  he  manifestly 
admits,  that  funeral  orations  were  not  the 
whole  of  the  family  memorials. 

Now  if  the  practice  of  writing  family  me¬ 
morials  began  early,  and  these  pieces  were 
preserved,  and  transmitted  from  generation  to 
generation,  they  must  have  been  of  excellent 
use  to  the  first  Roman  historians :  for  how 
much  soever  those  pieces  might  abound  in 
panegyrical  exaggeration  and  false  colourings, 
they  would  furnish  good  evidence  of  the  truth 
of  those  facts,  in  which  they  agreed,  and  with 
which  the  several  writers  of  those  pieces  were 
contemporary. 

But  as  it  does  not  appear  at  what  time  the 
custom  of  writing  family  memorials  began,  I 
shall  here  leave  this  matter,  and  consider  what 
is  said  of  funeral  orations. 

Dionysius,  speaking  of  the  funeral  oration 
which  Poplicola  pronounced  on  his  deceased 
colleague  Brutus,  tells  us,  it  is  uncertain  whe¬ 
ther  Poplicola  introduced  this  eustom  among 
the  Romans,  or  found  it  already  established  by 
the  kings.  Be  that  as  it  will,  there  is  no  doubt 
of  its  being  the  constant  practice,  from  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  republic,  to  honour  the  memory 
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of  great  men  by  funeral  panegyrics.  And, 
as  these  were  premeditated  speeches,  and  as 
the  glory  of  the  orator  was  no  less  concerned 
in  the  composition,  than  the  glory  of  the  de¬ 
ceased,  it  is  highly  reasonable  to  believe  that 
the  orator  wrote  down  what  he  purposed  to 
say,  and  by  revising  and  correcting  his  speech, 
put  it  into  the  best  form  he  could  before  he 
delivered  it.  I  say,  it  is  natural  to  suppose, 
that  this  method  was  for  the  most  part,  if  not 
universally,  observed  by  the  speakers  of  fu- 
neral  orations.  Nor  can  any  thing  be  more 
probable,  than  that  the  families,  concerned  in 
these  orations,  would  be  very  desirous  to  pre¬ 
serve  them. 

And  indeed  there  seems  to  be  sufficient 
ground  to  conjecture,  that  from  these  funeral 
orations  were  taken,  into  the  history  of  the 
earliest  times  of  the  republic,  many  particulars, 
not  to  be  learned  from  tradition,  or  the  high 
priests’  annals,  or  any  other  public  memorials. 
But  then,  for  an  authentic  account  of  what 
passed  among  the  Romans,  I  would  ask.  What 
better  materials  could  an  historian  have  to 
work  upon,  than  a  series  of  such  orations? 
For  though  in  a  funeral  panegyric  the  orator 
may  well  enough  be  supposed  to  overrate  the 
private  virtues  of  the  deceased,  disguise  or  re¬ 
fine  the  motives  of  his  actions,  ascribe  to  his 
remote  ancestors  exploits  which  they  had  not 
performed,  nay,  give  him  noble  ancestors  from 
whom  he  was  not  really  descended :  yet,  as  to 
the  high  offices  which  the  person  himself  had 
filled,  and  the  public  acts  he  had  done  in  those 
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offices,  whether  civil  or  military,  we  can  hardly 
imagine  the  orator  would  attempt  to  impose 
upon  an  audience,  who,  having  been  eye-wit¬ 
nesses  of  the  truth,  were  not  capable  of  being 
deceived :  for  the  sphere  of  action,  in  which 
the  Romans  moved  during  more  than  200  years 
after  the  erection  of  the  commonwealth,  was 
so  very  narrow,  that  nothing  considerable,  of 
a  public  concern,  could  pass  either  in  peace  or 
in  war,  but  what  must  be  known  to  almost  every 
individual  of  the  state.  The  Roman  citizens 
were  all  soldiers,  all  went  to  the  war  in  their 
turns,  and  they  could  not,  therefore,  be  imposed 
upon  with  regard  to  the  success  of  the  enter¬ 
prises  formed  by  their  generals :  and  the  same 
soldier-citizens  were  parties  in  all  the  civil 
commotions  and  struggles,  and  had  a  share  in 
establishing  those  useful  laws  and  regulations, 
which  their  magistrates  had  the  merit  of  con¬ 
triving  and  proposing.  So  that  a  series  of 
funeral  orations  on  the  great  men  of  Rome 
would  contain  most  authentic  memorials  of  all 
the  principal  transactions  and  events  both  at 
home  and  abroad.  It  was  the  business  of  the 
historian,  who  employed  these  materials  for 
his  work,  to  separate  the  solid  from  the  light 
and  unsure ;  and  certainly  no  task  could  be 
more  easy. 

It  does  not  seem  probable,  that,  during  the 
regal  state,  funeral  panegyrics  were  in  use,  un¬ 
less  we  may  suppose  that  this  honour  was  done 
to  the  kings,  upon  their  demise,  who,  while 
Rome  was  governed  by  kings,  had  the  glory  of 
all  victories  in  war,  and  all  prudent  institutions 
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in  peace.  But  certain  it  is,  that  the  practice 
prevailed  from  the  very  commencement  of  the 
republic.  And  though  much  the  greater  num¬ 
ber  of  these  funeral  orations  were  unquestion¬ 
ably  lost,  when  Fabius,  about  300  years  after 
the  expulsion  of  Tarquin,  undertook  a  general 
history  of  Rome,  yet,  that  many  of  them  were 
preserved,  and  especially  of  those  posterior  to 
the  rebuildihg  of  the  city,  there  seems  no  rea¬ 
son  to  doubt.  What  could  Livy  mean  by  fhe 
privata  monumenta ,  of  which,  he  says,  the 
greater  part  was  destroyed  by  the  Gauls,  but 
these  funeral  orations  and  other  family  me¬ 
morials?  For  he  speaks  of  them  as  pieces  that 
would  have  been  useful  towards  a  general  and 
clear  history  of  those  times.  And  indeed  we 
cannot  imagine,  that  private  families,  in  the 
earliest  times  of  the  republic,  were  chargeable 
with  that  vanity,  which  Cicero 39  and  Livy  com¬ 
plain  of,  as  the  source  of  many  inventions  in 
funeral  panegyrics  of  the  later  ages.  Till  some 


39  “  Nec  verb  habeo  quemquam  antiquiorem  [Catone 
censore]  cujus  quidem  scripta  proferenda  putem,  nisi  quem 
Appii  Caeci  oratio  haec  ipsa  de  Pyrrho,  et  nonnullae  mbr- 
tuorum  laudatiiones  forte  delectant :  et  Hercules,  hae  qui¬ 
dem  extant.  Ipsae  enim  fatniliae  sua  quasi  ornamenta,  et 
monumenta  servabant,  et  ad  usum,  siquis  ejusdem  generis 
occidisset,  et  ad  memoriam  laudum  domesticarum,  et  ad 
illustrandum  nobilitatem  suam.  Quamquam  his  laudationi- 
bus  historia  rerum  nostrarUm  est  facta  mendosior.  Multa 


enim  scripta  sunt  in  eis,  quae  facta  non  sunt,  falsi  triumphi, 
plures  consulatus,  genera  etiam  falsa,  et  ad  plebem  transi- 
tiones,  c^tp  homines  humiliores  in  ahenum  ejusdem  nominis 
infunderentur  genus  :  ut  si  ego  me  a  M.  Tullio  esse  dicereja, 
qui  patrtcius  cum  hervio  Sulpicio  consule,  anrlo  decuno 
post  8$  ftgiloJoP/  Ilk 
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families  could  with  truth  boast  of  their  anti¬ 
quity,  and  the  long  glories  of  a  line  of  ances¬ 
tors  from  whom  they  were  descended,  there 
was  no  temptation,  no  opportunity  for  vain 
men  falsely  to  claim  that  kind  of  nobility,  and 
invent  pedigrees  to  do  themselves  honour. 
And  should  we  suppose  that  at  the  renovation 
of  the  state,  upon  the  departure  of  the  Gauls, 
(i.  e.  about  119  years  after  the  birth  of  the  com¬ 
monwealth)  the  loss  of  many  monuments,  pub¬ 
lic  and  private,  might  give  both  temptation  and 
opportunity  for  fiction  in  some  degree,  yet  this 
could  reach  to  nothing  very  considerable  ;  and 
it  is  hardly  credible  that  the  orator  at  a  funeral 
would,  to  raise  the  glory  of  the  deceased  and 
his  family,  hazard  invented  facts,  which  dero¬ 
gated  from  the  glory  of  other  families,  and 
could  be  contradicted  by  the  memory  of  per¬ 
sons  living.  And  when  in  latter  times  (the  bre¬ 
vity  and  imperfection  of  the  pontifical  annals 
and  the  other  public  monuments,  and  the  loss  of 
many  private  ones,  through  the  extinction  or 
decay  of  families,  giving  large  scope  to  in¬ 
ventive  vanity)  consulships  and  triumphs  were 
falsely  ascribed,  in  funeral  orations,  to  the  re¬ 
mote  ancestors  of  those  whose  obsequies  were 
then  solemnized  ;  still  the  accounts,  given  in 
those  orations,  of  what  they  themselves  had 
performed  in  the  high  offices  they  had  filled, 
would  be  materials  which  an  historian  might 
confidently  and  safely  employ. 

I-ivy’s  complaint  sufficiently  proves,  that  he 
thought  the  first  historians  had  made  use  of  fu¬ 
neral  orations  in  compiling  their  histories,  and 
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that  some  of  those  writers  had  very  injudici¬ 
ously  adopted  what  they  found  delivered  in 
such  orations,  concerning  the  remote  ancestors 
of  the  persons  in  whose  honour  they  were 
spoken.  But  neither  he  nor  Cicero  charges 
those  orations  with  containing  false  accounts 
of  facts  contemporary  with  the  orators,  nor  do 
they  speak  of  those  pieces  as  forgeries.  I  am 
not  aware  of  any  the  least  ground  M.  de  B. 
has  for  thinking,  that  the  funeral  orations  of 
which  Livy  and  Cicero  complain,  were  pieces 
supposees  que  des  faussaires  avoie,nt  for  gees. 

It  is  in  writing  of  the  year  432  of  the  city 
(i.  e.  the  1 88th  of  the  republic)  that  Livy  is  at 
a  loss  to  know,  whether  the  dictator  Cornelius, 
or  the  consuls  of  the  year,  conducted  the  war 
against  the  Samriites,  and  had  a  triumph  for 
the  success.  The  authors  he  consulted  differed 
on-  this  point,  all  agreeing  however  in  Corne¬ 
lius  being  then  dictator  :  they  had  therefore 
some  unquestionable  authority  for  this  par¬ 
ticular.  Their  differences,  in  relation  to  the 
persons  who  obtained  the  victory  and  triumph, 
he  imputes  to  the  differing  accounts  in  funeral 
orations  and  inscriptions  on  images,  made  long 
after  the  time,  and  by  which  he  supposes  the 
disagreeing  historians  to  have  been  respectively 
guided.  <£  It  is  my  opinion,”  says  he,  “  that  the1 
truth  of  history  has  been  corrupted  by  funeral 
orations,  and  lying  inscriptions  on  images, 
each  family,  by  plausible  fictions,  assuming  to 
itself  the  honour  of  great  exploits.  Hence, 
(that  is,  from  this  arrogant  vanity)  it  has  doubt- 
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less  happened,  that  the  actions  of  particu¬ 
lar  men  are  confounded,  (those  of  one  man 
ascribed  to  another)  and  the  public  monu¬ 
ments  are  likewise  in  confusion  (disagree,  con¬ 
tradict  one  another.)  Nor  is  there  any  con¬ 
temporary  writer  (contemporary  with  the  dic¬ 
tator  and  consuls  of  the  year  432)  extant,  by 
whose  authority  the  truth  of  the  matter  in 
question  can  be  sufficiently  ascertained.” 

What  Livy  means  by  public  monuments  in 
this  place,  I  will  not  pretend  to  say;  probably 
they  were  the  inscriptions  on  statues,  erected 
in  the  later  times,  in  temples  and  other  public 
places,  which  inscriptions,  contradicting  one 
another,  had  occasioned  a  disagreement  among 
the  historians,  who  employed  them  in  their 
own  compositions.  That  he  does  not  speak  of 
the  high  priests’  annals,  as  confounded  or 
made  inconsistent,  is  evident  from  Cicero’s 
account  of  those  pieces.  The  high  priest’s 
business  was  not  to  record  the  transactions 
that  passed  two  or  three  hundred  years  before, 
but  the  transactions  of  the  present,  or  imme¬ 
diately  preceding  year.  No  funeral  orations 
nor  inscriptions  on  images,  made  in  after 
times,  could  confound  those  annals.  Con¬ 
tradict  them  they  might,  but  not  make  them 
inconsistent  with  themselves. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  any  other  monur 
ments,  contemporary  with  the  facts  recorded 
in  them  ;  no  posterior  orations  nor  inscriptions 
could  throw  them  into  confusion. 

fejC  l-J  i  -  r 

It  must  indeed  be  admitted,  upon  the  cre- 

.2  M  ,aU  •?  si ■■■■  -a  >  i  ■■  - 
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dit  of  Livy’s 40  words,  that,  in  his  time,  no  au¬ 
thentic  record  of  any  sort,  contemporary  with 
the  magistrates  he  is  writing  of,  was  extant,  by 
which  the  particular  point  in  question  could  be 
cleared  up :  for  otherwise  the  differences  among 
the  prior  historians  would  not  have  perplexed 
him.  But  he  does  not  say,  that  Rome  had  no 
writers  so  early  as  the  year  432,  or  that  no 
writing  of  so  early  date  was  extant  in  his  time. 
His  words  rather  import  the  contrary,  that 
there  were  writers  in  those  days,  and  that  some 
of  their  writings  were  extant,  but  none  where¬ 
by  the  matter  in  doubt  could  with  sufficient 
certainty  be  determined.  Nec  quisquam  cequa - 
Us  temporibus  illis  scriptor  exstat,  quo  satis 
certo  auctore  stetur. 

Demonstration,  or  satisfactory  proof,  is  not 
aimed  at,  by  any  thing  or  by  all  that  is  said 
above  in  favour  of  the  Roman  history  of  the 
five  first  centuries  ;  but  only  probability.  The 
sum  is  this.  It  seems  from  many  passages  in 
Cicero,  Livy,  and  other  ancient  writers,  that 
the  first  Roman  historians  had  a  great  variety 
of  ancient  and  genuine  pieces  for  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  their  histories;  “The  High  Priests* 
Annals;”  “The  Acts  of  the  Senate,  and  of 
the  Gomitia ;”  “  Records  of  the  Succession 
of  the  Magistrates;”  u The  Censors’  Books ;” 

^unotT  jn Jo  {>  f  n:  have  ao  m  <r  u  oni 

^‘l^yitiatam  rnemoriam  funpbribus  laudibus  reor,  fal- 
sisgue  imaginum  titulis,  dum  f'amilia  ad  se  guaequef^^pi.r 
return  "gestarum,  honorumque  fallente  meridacio'  traqunt. 
lnde  certe  et  singulorutn  gesta.  et  publica  monumenta  reriim 
confusa.  Nec  quisquam  squads  temporibus  illis  scriptor 
exstat,  quo  satis  certo  auctore  stetur.”  Lib.  8.  c.  40. 
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<c  Treaties  of  Peace  and  Alliance “Family 
Memorials  and  Funeral  Orations.” 

Of  no  one  sort  of  these  pieces  was  there  an 
uninterrupted  series,  but  only  parts  and  frag¬ 
ments.  The  whole  stock  of  materials  was  in¬ 
sufficient  for  a  continued  thread  of  history ;  and 
accordingly  the  history  is  broken  and  imper¬ 
fect  ;  there  are  many  chasms  in  it ;  some  things 
are  delivered  as  uncertain,  some  as  fabulous  j 
and  many  things  in  it  are  fabulous  or  uncer¬ 
tain,  which  are  not  delivered  as  such.  Fabius 
Pictor  and  his  nearest  followers  adopted  tradi¬ 
tional  stories  which  pleased  the  national  vanity, 
and  of  which  those  historians  had  no  desire  to 
destroy  the  belief,  even  when  they  could  have 
done  it  by  the  means  of  authentic  monuments ; 
and  in  many  instances  they  were  destitute  of 
those  means.  The  circumstantial  accounts  of 
the  exploits  of  particular  men,  I  conjecture  to 
have  been  taken  from  family  memorials  and 
funeral  orations ;  because  I  cannot  conceive 
from  what  other  source  the  historians  could 
have  them.  For  the  great  annals,  according 
to  the  description  of  them  by  Cicero,  must 
have  been  too  brief,  to  descend  often  to  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  actions ;  and  tradition  (as  M. 
de  Pouilly  observes)  never  informs  us  of  cir¬ 
cumstances  any  more  than  of  dates.  When  fic¬ 
tion  or  uncertainty  is  apparent  in  the  accounts 
given  us  of  the  heroic  deeds  of  this  or  that 
great  man,  I  apprehend,  that  those  accounts 
were  taken  from  family  memorials  and  funeral 
orations,  of  low  date,  when,  the  power  of  the 
Romans  growing  considerable,  and  their  va- 
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nity  keeping  pace  with  it,  genealogies  became 
a  matter  of  great  moment  to  private  families. 

But  as  to  the  most  memorable  of  the  na¬ 
tional  affairs,  the  civil  contests  and  the  im¬ 
portant  changes  produced  by  those  contests 
in  the  constitution  of  the  government,  the 
foreign  wars  in  which  the  Romans  engaged, 
and  the  final  success  of  their  struggles  with 
each  of  the  neighbouring  states,  the  truth  of 
these  events  might  be  assured  by  tradition 
alone ;  and  the  very  dates  of  most  of  them 
would  be  ascertained  by  the  laws  and  the  trea¬ 
ties  that  were  carefully  preserved ;  the  laws 
consequent  to  the  commotions,  and  the  treaties 
consequent  to  the  wars.  And  we  may  well 
presume,  that  the  memory  of  much  more  than 
these  principal  events  was  transmitted  by  the 
high  priests’  annals  and  the  other  public  mo¬ 
numents,  contemporary  with  the  facts  they  re¬ 
corded.  Family  memorials  and  funeral  ora¬ 
tions,  composed  in  the  earliest  times  of  the  re¬ 
public,  would  be  excellent  materials  for  an  his¬ 
torian  ;  and  even  those  of  later  date,  where 
truth  was  mingled  with  fiction,  would  be  good 
authority  with  regard  not  only  to  contempo¬ 
rary  facts,  but  to  facts  much  earlier  than  those 
pieces,  if  many  of  those  pieces  agreed  in  the 
same  accounts. 

M.  de.  B.  begins  the  second  part  of  his  Dis¬ 
sertation  with  these  words  :  “  I  have  given  the 
reasons  which  make  me  call  in  question  the 
history  of  the  first  five  centuries  of  Rome.  They 
are  founded  on  the  want  of  contemporary  mo¬ 
numents  and  historians.  So  that  the  first  his- 
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torians  which  Rome  produced  could  have  no¬ 
thing  whereon  to  ground  their  relations  but 
tradition,  which  is  apt  to  corrupt  very  much 
the  truth  of  facts41.’5 

Now,  granting  that  the  very  short  account 
of  the  244  years  of  the  kings,  contained  in 
Livy’s  first  book,  was  chiefly  taken  from  tra¬ 
dition,  yet  surely  it  is  quite  incredible  that  such 
a  variety  of  matter,  so  many  particulars  (with 
that  degree  of  order  which  they  have)  as  fill 
the  nine  preserved  books  of  Livy  that  follow 
the  first,  and  filled  seven 42  books  more  that  are 
lost,  could  all  be  collected  from  tradition  alone. 
Tradition  is  not  so  copious  and  methodical. 
The  earlier  historians,  therefore,  from  whom 
Livy  drew  the  matter  of  his  history  of  Rome, 
from  the  expulsion  of  Tarquin  to  the  end  of  the 
5th  century,  must  have  had  written  records  and 
memorials  of  some  sort  to  work  upon  ;  and 
from  these  they  must  have  taken  the  greater 
part  of  what  they  related  ;  unless  we  will  sup¬ 
pose  that  their  histories  were  romances  of  their 
own  invention,  which  is  not  very  probable  ; 
there  being  no  indication  whatsoever  of  those 
writers  being  great  wits.  It  is  probable,  that 
after  Fabius  Pictor  and  some  others  had  com¬ 
posed  general  histories  of  their  country,  most 

41  “  J’ai  rapporte  les  raisons  qui  me  font  revoquer  en 
doute  l’histoire  des  cinq  premiers  siecles  de  Rome.  Elies 
sont  fondees  sur  la  disette  de  monumens,  et  d’historiens 
contemporains  ;  de  sorte  que  les  premiers  historiens  ne 
purent  fonder  leurs  relations,  que  sur  la  tradition,  sujette 
i  alterer  beaucoup  la  verite  des  faits.”  P.  205. 

42  Livy’s  17th  book  ended  with  the  year  495. 
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of  the  private  memorials,  which  had  served  them 
in  many  particulars,  for  guides  and  vouchers, 
were  neglected  and  lost ;  as  was  the  fate  of 
Fabius,  and  all  the  historians  prior  to  Livy, 
after  he  had  published  a  better  written  and 
more  entertaining  history,  comprehending  the 
substance  of  all  that  they  had  collected. 

M.  de  B.  in  the  second  part  of  his  Disserta¬ 
tion,  produces  from  the  Roman  story,  several 
facts,  which  he  calls  principal  events,  and  which, 
from  the  disagreement  among  the  ancients,  in 
their  accounts  of  them,  he  considers  as  wholly 
uncertain  ;  and  from  the  uncertainty  of  these 
principal  events  he  infers  the  uncertainty  of  all 
the  rest.  I  shall  not  enter  into  a  particular 
consideration  of  the  facts  referred  to  j  because, 
first  of  all,  some  of  them  are  spoken  of  by  the 
ancients  as  uncertain ;  and  nobody  pretend  the 
certainty  where  they  disclaim  it.  In  the  next 
place,  because  I  conceive  that  very  few  of  the 
facts  mentioned  have  a  title  to  be  called  prin¬ 
cipal  events ;  and  lastly  because,  if  disagree¬ 
ment  in  some  things,  among  historians  who 
write  of  the  same  people  and  times,  be  a  suf¬ 
ficient  ground  for  refusing  credit  to  every  thing 
they  relate,  there  is  no  history  which  may  not 
with  good  reason  be  utterly  rejected  ;  and  I 
am  not  concerned  in  the  defence  of  history  in 
general. 

But,  in  the  first  part  of  the  Dissertation, 
there  is  one  particular,  which  being  strenuously 
insisted  upon  by  the  ingenious  author,  and 
seeming  very  much  to  his  purpose  of  discredit¬ 
ing  the  accounts  given  us  by  Livy  and  Diony- 
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sius,  of  the  early  times  of  the  republic,  ought 
not  to  be  passed  over  unconsidered :  I  mean 
the  treaty  which  Polybius  says  was  concluded 
between  the  Romans  and  Carthaginians  in  the? 
first  year  after  the  expulsion  of  Tarquin  ;  Lu? 
cius  Junius  Brutus  and  Marcus  Horatius  being 
consuls.  The  reader  may  find  this  piece  in 
the  7th  Chap,  of  B.  3.  of  this  history.  If  the 
treaty  be  genuine,  and  there  be  no  mistake  in 
the  date  which  Polybius  assigns  to  it,  it  stands 
in  opposition  to  many  tilings  related  by  the 
two  other  historians.  3  s 

I.  It  appears  by  this  treaty  (says  M.  de.  B.) 
“  That  Brutus  and  Horatius  were  colleagues 
in  the  consulship  j  which,  according  to  Livy 
and  Dionysius,  and  all  the  Roman  Fasti,  they 
were  not and  he  adds,  “  that  every  thing 
the  historians  tell  us  of  the  events  of  this  year* 
being  partlyfounded  on  the  names  of  the  con¬ 
suls,  nothing  of  the  whole  is,  in  his  opinion* 
much  worthy  of  credit  43.'’  yioi 

He  observes,  “  that  Mr.  Dodwell,  ( de  cyclis 
Rom.  Diss.  x.  p.  104.)  and  Rycquius  {de  capitol. 
Rom.  c.  11.)  choose  rather  to  accuse  Polybius 
of  falsifying  this  treaty,  than  admit  the  uneefe 
tainty  which  it  throws  upon  ancient  history^ 
and  that  Perizonius  *  has  endeavoured  to  Fgt 
concile  Polybius  with  the  Roman  Fasti,  by 
conjecturing,  that  Polybius  found  only,; the 
name  of  Horatius  in  the  original  of  the  treaty* 
-oteni  lohio  erftlo  Fioqo’i  odt  ot  ymitaoo)  qids 

V-  “  Je  crois  qu’il.faut  avquer  de  bonne  foi,  qae  tout  ce 
que  les  historiens  nous  disent  des  evenemens  de  cette  ar  - 
nee,  etant  en  partiefonde  sur  les  noms  de  consuls,  est  peu 
dfgae  deVreance/’S^^h R  R  wod  bluow  I  no  - 
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and  added,  of  his  own  head,  the  name  of  Brin* 
tusr;  the  better  to  denote  the  true  date  of  thisn 
piece ;  and,  as  the  name  of  Horatius  alone  had 
been  put  on  the  temple  of  the  capitol,  so  that 
name  alone  had  been  put  to  this  treaty.  ThMi 
conjecture  [says  M.  de  B.]  I  would  let  pass,  if 
it  removed  the  other  difficulties  raised  by  the 
piece  in  question,  and  reconciled  it  with  the 
accounts  given  by  the  other  historians  ;  yet  I 
think  Polybius  too  well  versed  in  the  Roman 
history  to  have  given  Horatius  a  colleague  who 
never  was  his  colleague  ;  and  too  exact  and 
scrupulous  to  have  added  any  thing  of  his  own 
to  an  original  piece.” 

'  Tiiat  it  is  not  probable,  Polybius  would 
falsify  a  treaty,  add  any  thing  of  his  own  to  an 
Original  piece,  I  readily  grant;  and  that  Peri- 
zonius’s  conjecture,  if  admitted,  would  leave 
the  main  difficulties  in  their  full  force.  But  I 


should  be  curious  to  know,  what  Roman  his¬ 
tory  that  was  which  M.  de  B.  supposes  Poly-’ 
bius  so  well  versed  in,  and  in  which  he  supposes 
him  to  have  found,  that  Brutus  and  Horatius 
were  colleagues  in  the  consulship.  If,  in  the 
days  of  Polybius,  there  were  authentic  annals 
existing,  which  recorded  the  transactions  of 
the  earliest  times  of  the  republic,  M.  de  B.'fs 
main  posi tion  in  his  Dissertation  is  overthrown; 
If  he '  supposes  that  Polybius’s  sole  authority 
for- joining  Brutus  and-Horatius  in  the  consul¬ 


ship  (contrary  to  the  report  of  the  older  histo 


tion,  I  would  ask,  how  it  appears  tj^&ejia<naes 
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of  Brutus  and  Horatius  were  certainly  at  the 
head  or  tail  of  that  ancient  monument  ?  It  is 
plain  they  were  not  in  the  body  of  it.  When 
Livy  and  Dionysius  contradict  Polybius  upon 
any  particular  historical  fact,  I  believe  there 
are  very  few  readers  who  will  not  be  inclined 
to  side  with  the  last,  provided  there  be  no  rea¬ 
son  not  to  do  so,  but  barely  his  being  contra¬ 
dicted  upon  that  fact,  by  those  two  historians. 
But  this  is  not  the  present  case.  The  fact  re¬ 
ported  by  him  is  highly  improbable  ;  and  it  is 
inconsistent  with  a  series  of  not  improbable 
facts,  reported  by  them  ;  facts,  in  regard  to 
which  we  cannot  conceive  any  temptation  they 
had  to  invent,  conceal,  or  disguise :  and,  in 
what  Polybius  himself  says,  there  seems  to  be 
good  ground  for  suspecting  that  he  was  de¬ 
ceived  in  relation  to  the  piece  in  question.  He 
introduces  his  translation  of  it  with  these  words: 
l.  3.  e.  22.  “The  first  treaty  between  the  Romans  and 
Carthaginians  was  made  in  the  consulship  of 
Lucius  Junius  Brutus  and  Marcus  Horatius, 
the  first  consuls  after  the  regifuge,  by  whom 
also  was  consecrated  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Ca- 
pitolinus,  28  years  before  the  passing  of  Xerxes 
into  Greece.  Below,  you  will  find  the  words 
of  the  treaty  interpreted  in  the  best  manner  I 
was  able  to  do  it.  For  the  ancient  Latin  is  so 
different  from  that  now  in  use,  that  the  most 
skilful  are  frequently  at  a  loss,  even  after  close 

application,  to  explain  it.” - And  (in  c.  26.) 

after  giving  us  two  subsequent  treaties,  he  says, 
“  It  is  no  wonder  that  Philinus  knew  nothing 
of  these  [all  the  S]  treaties,  (though  engraven 
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on  brass,  and  preserved  in  the  temple  of  Jupi- 
ter,  under  the  custody  of  the  aediles,)  for  even 
in  my  time  the  oldest  men,  both  Romans  and 
Carthaginians,  those  who  were  thought  the 
best  acquainted  with  public  affairs,  were  igno¬ 
rant  of  these  treaties.” 

NOW,  granting  that  some  consuls’  names 
were  really  found  at  the  beginning  or  end  of 
the  old  record  in  question,  yet  nobody  will  sup¬ 
pose  that  the  consuls  were  there  described  in 
the  manner  Polybius  describes  them.  The  de¬ 
scription  is  all  his  own.  And  (by  the  way) 
when  he  says,  that  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Ca- 
pitolinus  was  consecrated  by  Brutus  and  Ho- 
ratius ;  who  can  prefer  his  authority,  in  this 
particular,  to  that  of  Livy,  or  of  the  most  an¬ 
cient  Latin  historians,  whom  doubtless  Livy 
followed  herein ;  and  to  the  very  inscription 
itself  on  the  temple,  where  Horatius  was  named 
as  the  only  consecrator  ?  What  motive  can 
we  imagine  the  Roman  historians  to  have  had 
for  denying  Brutus  a  share  in  that  honour,  if 
he  had  any  title  to  it?  Besides,  it  seems  pretty 
evident  from  many  passages  in  Livy,  that  it 
was  not  the  custom,  in  the  dedication  of  any  l.  2.  c.  8. 
temple,  for  more  than  one  person  to  perform  l9.'c.*46.' 
that  ceremony. 

Further  ;  not  only  the  description  of  the 
consuls,  but  their  very  names,  as  Polybius  gives 
them,  cannot  well  be  supposed  to  have  been 
annexed  to  this  record,  Lucius  Junius  with  his 
surname  Brutus,  and  Marcus  Horatius  without 
his  surname  Pulvillus.  If  the  names  were  entire 
and  legible,  we  must  believe  that  the  historian 
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supposing,  that  to  this  record  were  found,  both 
entire  and  legible,  the  names  of  some  consuls  ; 
yet  why  is  it  so  difficult  to  believe,  that  Poly¬ 
bius  may  have  been  deceived,  concerning  those 
names,  by  the  persons  to  whom  he  applied 
himself,  for  assistance  in  his  attempt  to  explain 
a  record  in  old  Latin?  For  it  is  not  to  be 
supposed  that  he,  a  stranger,  would  undertake 
without  assistance  to  translate  a  piece  so  diffi¬ 
cult  to  be  translated,  even  by  the  most  skilful 
of  the  natives.  He  may  have  given  us  a  false 
account  of  the  date  of  this  treaty,  without 
being  guilty  of  forgery. 

And  why  may  we  not  suppose,  that  time 
had  effaced  some  parts  of  the  consuls’  names, 
and  that  the  defects  were  supplied  by  conjec¬ 
ture?  The  Roman  vanity  might  have  a  share 
too  in  the  conjecture;  it  might  prompt  the 
assistants  of  our  historian  to  fill  up44  the  chasms 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  form  an  evidence,  that 
if  mo  b ;  i  v.  .  ■  ?>.  1  *  mbob 

44  Suppose  the  treaty  in  question  to  have  been  made  so 
late  as  304,  the  first  year  after  the  decemvirate,  when  Lu- 
citis  Valerius  Potitus  and  Marcus  Horatius  Barbatus  were 
consuls.  The  matter  of  the  treaty  will,  in  this  case,  suit 
better  with  the  times,  according  to  the  accounts  of  them  by 
Livy  and  Dionysius.  (For  Ardea  was  then  in  alliance  with 
Rome,  and  Antium  was  a  Roman  colony.)  Imagine  the 
names  of  the  consuls  to  have  been  partly  effaced,  and  that 
there  remained  of  them,  (supposing  the  cognomens  to  have 
been  originally  inserted)  only  Lucius— ius—tus,  Marcus 
Horatius.  Who  will  not  see,  that  the  Roman  vanity  of 
those,  whom  Polybius  employed  for  his  decypherers,  might 
tempt  them  to  supply  the  chasms  with  Jun— Bru—  ?  But 
1  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  piece  in  question  was  of 
much  later  date  than  the  year  304.  ^  '  '  ,  ri  r 
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*7;°But  perhaps  there  is  some  reason  to  doubt, 
■'  whether  any  date  or  consuls’  names  wer  e  really 
^'found  at  the  beginning  or  end  of  this  old 
SWKfcWs  remarkable,  that  Polybius, 
9  who  gives  us  at  large  two  subsequent  treaties 
engraven  like  the  first,  on  brass,  and  kept  with 
it  under  the  custody  of  the  aediles,  neither 
mentions  the  names  of  the  consuls  under  whose 
administration  they  were  made,  nor  assigns 
any  certain  date  to  either  of  them.  Of  the 
former  of  the  two,  he  says  only,  that  it  was 
made  after  the  first ;  and  of  the  latter  he  says 
only,  that  it  Was  made  about  the  time  of  Pyr¬ 
rhus’s  coming  into  Italy:  and  for  this  it  does 
9ftot  appear  that  he  had  any  voucher,  but  the 
sftiatter  of  the  treaty  itself,  where  Pyrrhus  is 
2 mentioned.  If  he  had  found  dates  and  con¬ 
suls’ mames  to  these  brazen  records,  it  is  won¬ 
derful  that  so  exact  an  historian  should  omit 
them ;  and  especially  when  he  is  employing 
9  these  records  as  evidence  against  Philinus’s 
accounts,  and  the  evidence  has  no  real  weight 
for  Want  of  those  dates.  Seeing  then  there  is 
So  much  reason  to  believe  that  the  records  of 
the  two  later  treaties  wanted  dates,  we  may 
well  suspect  that  the  oldest  had  the  like  defect; 
?»nd  that  the  date  given  to  it  was  by  mere  con- 
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practised  navigation  and  piracy  ;  of  which 
things  (he  adds)  there  is  little  said  in  their 
history,  which  represents  their  marine,  till  the 
first  Punic  war,  as  consisting  only  of  some  mer¬ 
chant  ships,  and  as  not  brought  to  any  perfec¬ 
tion  but  on  occasion  of  that  war,  as  Polybius 
himself  remarks.” 

l.  i.c.  20.  I  must  here  confess,  that  I  cannot  discern, 
in  the  treaty,  one  word  importing  that  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  at  the  time  of  its  being  concluded,  prac¬ 
tised  piracy,  or  had  any  ships  of  war,  Perhaps 
M.  de  B.  collects  this  piracy  from  Polybius’s 
comment  on  the  treaty,  who  says,  “  That  the 
Carthaginians  would  not  suffer  the  Romans 
to  sail  to  the  south  of  the  Pair  Promontory 
with  long  ships,  /xaxfaT*  yuan  which  are  com¬ 
monly  understood  to  be  ships  of  war.  But  his 
comment  here  does  not  well  accord  with  what 
he  himself  asserts,  when  he  writes  of  the  first 

ibid.  Punic  war  :  for  he  there  tells  us,  “  That  the 
Romans,  to  that  time,  had  never  thought  of 
the  sea — and  were  so  far  from  having  decked 
ships,  that  they  had  not  so  much  as  one  long 
ship,  or  even  a  lembus.”  In  this  particular 
the  historian  is  undoubtedly  mistaken  ;  and  I 
mention  it,  not  only  to  show  its  repugnance  to 
his  comment  on  the  treaty  in  question,  but  to 
show  likewise  that  Polybius  is  not  always  to 
be  followed  with  a  blind  deference  ;  and  that 
we  ought,  in  reading  him,  to  observe  the  rule 
which  he  recommends  to  those  who  read  the 
L.3.  historian  Fabius,  “  not  to  regard  so  much  the 
great  name  of  the  person  who  writes,  as  the 
matter  he  delivers,”  and  to  consider  whether 
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this  be  probable,  have  the  appearance  of  truth, 
and  be  consistent  with  what  is  unquestionably 

A  45 

true  . 

45  Polybius  (L.  3.  c.  26.)  quarrels  with  Philinus,  not  for 
being  ignorant  of  the  three  treaties  before  mentioned,  as 
he  supposes  he  was,  but  for  asserting  things  contrary  to 
the  tenor  of  them.  Now  it  does  not  appear,  from  any 
proof  Polybius  gives,  either  that  Philinus  was  ignorant 
of  these  treaties,  or  that  he  asserted  any  thing  contrary 
to  them.  Philinus  affirmed  (in  speaking  of  the  grounds 
of  the  first  Punic  war)  that  in  some  treaty  between  the 
Romans  and  Carthaginians,  it  had  been  covenanted,  that 
the  former  should  not  invade  any  part  of  Sicily,  nor  the 
latter  any  part  of  Italy.  But  this  assertion  does  not  con¬ 
tradict  what  is  contained  in  the  other  treaties.  To  show 
a  contradiction,  Polybius  should  have  given  us  the  dates 
of  all  the  three  treaties  he  has  mentioned,  and  likewise  the 
date  which  Philinus  assigned  to  the  treaty  mentioned  by 
him ;  and  this  Polybius  has  not  done.  The  treaty  to 
which  Philinus  referred,  might  have  been  made  after  the 
time  of  Pyrrhus’s  coming  into  Italy  :  And  Philinus  might 
know  there  was  such  a  treaty,  though  Polybius  could  find 
no  record  of  it ;  which  is  the  second  bad  reason  he  gives 
for  denying  the  fact.  What  Philinus  reported  is  so  far 
from  being  manifestly  false,  that  it  is  highly  probable. 

For  if  the  Romans,  before  they  had  subdued  all  Latium,  or 
had  even  alliances  with  all  the  Latine  states,  thought  it  ne¬ 
cessary  to  bind  the  Carthaginians  by  treaty  not  to  attempt 
conquests  in  any  part  of  Latium,  it  was  natural,  that  when 
they  came  to  have  the  same  sort  of  interest  in  protecting 
all  Italy  from  the  Carthaginians,  which  they  had  before 
in  protecting  Latium  only,  they  should  exclude  the  Car¬ 
thaginians  from  every  part  of  Italy;  and  doubtless,  in  that 
case,  the  Carthaginians  would  exclude  the  Romans  for  the 
like  reasons,  from  every  part  of  Sicily. 

[N.  B.  In  p.  37-  of  this  fourth  volume  of  this  history, 
where  the  question.  Whether  the  first  war  undertaken  by 
the  Romans  against  the  Carthaginians  was  justifiable,  is 
discussed,  the  reasoning  is  partly  founded  on  the  supposi¬ 
tion,  that  the  report  of  Polybius  is  true ;  and  that  no  treaty 
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But  further,  this,  treaty,  according  to  M.  de 

^nfiiTokiii  DriOriiOf  gnibldoos 

III.  That  so  early  as  the  first  year  of  the 
republic,  “  The  Romans  were  masters  of  all, 
the  sea- coast  as  far  as  to  Tarracina,  and  even 
of  the  cities  of  Antium  and  Ardea;  a  point 
wherein  it  manifestly  stands  in  opposition  to 
Livy*  and  Dionysiusf.  For  these  authors  tell 
us,  that  Antium  was  the  capital  of  the  Volsci, 
and  that  the  Romans  did  not  take  it  till  40 
years  after,  in  the  consulship  of  T.  Quinctius 
and  Q.  Servilius.  The  city  of  Ardea  ^  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  same  historians,  was  besieged  by 
Tarquin  the  Proud,  at  the  time  when  the  Ro¬ 
man  people  shook  off  the  yoke  of  his  domipar 
tion.  The  Ardeates,  after  that,  having  the 
same  interests  with  the  Romans,  made  a  fif- 

•S/  ’j  W  ^  ~ 

teen  years  truce  with  them.  After  which  time 
Ardea  continued  in  alliance  with  Rome  to 
the  year  310,  when,  on  account  of  some  par¬ 
ticular  discontents,  they  confederated  with  the 
Volsci;  but  in  the  following  year  the  old  al- 

Tsslo  jlnirii  I  ton  e\  Ji 

had  been  concluded  hetween  the  two  states,  whereby  the  Ro¬ 
mans  were  barred  from  meddling  in  the  affairs  of  Sicily,^ 
It.  is  sometimes  urged  against  the  authority  of  Livy  and 
Dionysius,  with  regard  to  certain  important  facts  related 
by  thein,  that  Polybius  is  silent  concerning  those  facts, 
though  he  wrote  of  the  same  times  and  on  the  same  sub¬ 
ject  which  they  treat.  But  T  shall  here  observe  once  fbr 
all,  that  this  his  silence  will  never  alone  be  a  sufficient  rea¬ 
son  for  rejecting  the  accounts  of  the  other  historians.  For 
Polybius,  though  he  speaks  three  times  of  the  taking  of 
Rome  by  the  Gauls,  does  not  once  mention  their  burning 
it;  and  yet  this  is  an  important  fact,  of  which  I  believe 
nobody  questions  the  truth.  o  vv'v  ^ 


wmm  mt&vcw&mw  rome. 

“  This  city  therefore  (adds  M.  de  3d.}  was, 
according  to  those  historians,  independent,  and 
(My  in  alliance  with  the  Romans  ;  whereas 
the  treaty,  given  at  largely  Rotyhius,  imports, 
that  this  city,  and  likewise  Aritium,  Laureri- 
thW,  Circeii,  Tarracina  were  subject  to  them ; 
ahd  expressly  distinguishes  these  cities  from 
the  cities  in  alliance  with  Rome.  Hence  it 
appears,  that  the  two  historians  give  us  a  false 
notion  of  the  Roman  state  in  the  beginning  of 
the  republic ;  for  they  represent  its  domina¬ 
tion  as  extending  little  further  than  the  pro- 
pgir  lefiftdty  of  Rome  ;  whereas  by  this  treaty 
w*e  See,  that  it  extended  over  several  cities,  and 
over  all  the  sea-cbast  as  far  as  Tarracina;,, 
ed^HEkEVER  this  treaty  was  made  (supposing 
it  genuine)  it  is  evident,  that  the  main  purpose 

it[nWitfe4&  exclude  the 

thaginians  from  all  Latium,  not  only  those  parts 
of  it  that  were  subject  to  the  Romans,  or  in  al¬ 
liance  with  them,  but  those  likewise  with  which 
they  had  neither  of  those  connections.  And 
it  is  not,  I  think,  clear,  from  the  words  of  the- 
treaty, ;  that  all  the  towns  therein  mentioned- 
were  in  absolute  subjection  to  the  Romans.  It 

speaks  to  this  effect :  “  Let46 the  Carthaginians 

fisJfilei  ^ J3S*  Jn  .  'ioqfn#.  n«£tisrs  o'  dmw  dim  J&  i*  jnoiG 

dp.no  hurt  to  the  Ardeates,  Antiates,  Lauren-, 

-dua  9ois3  oo  bn«  sm#  $Ai  wor-  v.  >  vuoift 

id?  KA&XHAQNIOI  AE  MH  AAIKEITilSAN  AHMONi 
APAEATflN,  ANTIAT&N,  AATPENTJN21N,  KIPKAIAk 
T@N,  TAPPAKHNITftN,  MHA’  AAAON  MHAENA  AA*~ 
TINXJN,  0201  AN  XIIHKOOl*  EAN  AE  TINES  MJt 

asiN<acnflKooi,  ton  hqaeon  AnEXETaxAN.  ant 

AE  AABftXI,  P&MAIQI2  ALIQAIA0T&2AN  AKEPAIONi : 

Polyb.  Lib.  iii.  c.  22.  sds  y&odocr 
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tini,  Circeienses,  Tarracinenses,  or  any  other 
of  the  Latines,  if  they  be  umjxoo),  nay,  if  any  of 
them  be  not  vmjxooi,  let  not  the  Carthaginians 
meddle  with  their  towns.  If  they  take  any 
town  of  the  Latines  [whether  they  be  osnjHooi  or 
not  u'wrjM o5]  let  them  restore  it  unhurt  to  the  Ro¬ 
mans.”  Here  is  no  distinction  made  of  towns 
subject  and  towns  in  alliance,  but  of  the  Latines 
who  were  v^koo),  and  the  Latines  who  were  not 
varjMo).  What  the  force  of  the  word  vvnpioo)  is, 
does  not  fully  appear;  whether  it  mean  subject 
in  the  strict  sense,  or  only  dependent  allies.  I 
say  dependent  allies  ;  for  these  towns  might  be 
in  alliance  with  the  Romans  and  yet  not  inde¬ 
pendent  on  them ;  such  being  the  case  of  almost 
all  the  states  of  Italy  at  the  commencement  of 
the  first  Punic  war.  And  what  the  true  import 
was  of  the  old  obsolete  Latin  word,  which  Poly¬ 
bius  has  rendered  ootjxooI,  who  can  tell?  One 
would  suspect,  that  neither  Polybius  nor  his  as¬ 
sistants  did  very  well  understand  the  piece  they 
undertook  to  explain.  For  it  is  a  very  strange 
covenant,  That  in  case  the  Carthaginians  seized 
any  town  of  the  Latines,  not  subject  to  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  they  should  restore  it  to  the  Romans. 

Further;  If  this  brazen  monument  had  for 
its  date,  the  names  of  Brutus  and  Horatius, 
(consuls  in  the  first  year  of  the  republic)  and 
if  the  words  of  the  treaty  import,  that  the  Ar- 
deates  were  subject  to  Rome,  and  distinguish 
them  from  allies,  it  is  contradicted  by  an  ori- 
l.  4.  c.  7.  ginal  authentic  record,  which  Livy  mentions 
of  a  treaty  of  alliance  and  friendship,  made  with 
the  Ardeates  in  the  consulships  of  L.  Sempro- 
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nius  Atratinus  and  L.  Papirius  Mugilanus, 

(year  of  Rome  309  or  31 1  :)  which  treaty  was 
a  renewal  of  an  alliance  that  had  long  subsisted 
between  the  two  states47. 

Again,  it  is  hardly  to  be  imagined  that  the 
Romans  had  subdued  the  maritime  towns  of 
old  Latium,  as  far  as  to  Tarracina,  in  the  re¬ 
motest  extremity  of  it,  without  having  reduced 
the  intermediate  inland  towns,  and  in  short, 
the  whole  or  almost  the  whole  country:  Yet 
this  subjection  of  the  Latine  nation  to  Rome, 
in  the  first  year  of  the  republic,  is  incompatible 
with  an  original  brazen  monument  existing  in 
Livy’s  time,  and  recording  the  treaty  of  al-  Li  2.  c.  33. 
liance  made  with  the  Latines  in  the  second 
consulship  of  Cassius,  (year  of  R.  260  or  261.) 

47  The  Ardeates,  on  occasion  of  a  dispute  between  them 
and  their  neighbours,  the  Aricini,  about  a  tract  of  land,  were 
insulted  by  a  decree  of  the  Roman  people,  to  whom  the  cause 
had  been  referred ;  who,  instead  of  adjudging  the  land  to 
either  of  the  claimants,  took  it  to  themselves.  Hereupon  the 
Ardeates  broke  alliance  with  the  Romans,  and  soon  after, 
by  ambassadors,  complained  at  Rome  of  the  injury  whichbad 
been  done  them  ;  but  complained  in  such  terms,  as  showed 
they  were  willing  to  renew  alliance  and  friendship  with  the 
Roman  state,  provided  restitution  were  made  of  the  land  in 
question.  The  senate  gave  them  a  soft  answer ;  and  the  next 
year  the  alliance  was  renewed  by  treaty ;  the  record  of  wdiich 
treaty  Licinius  Macer  had  read.  “  T.  Quinctius  Barbatus 
interx-ex  consules  creat,  L.  Papirium  Mugilanum,  L.  Sei^i- 
pronium  Atratinum.  His  consulibus  cum  Ardeatibus  foedus 
renovatum  est.  Idque  monumenti  est,  consules  eos  illo  anno 
fuisse  qui  neque  in  annalibus  priscis,  neque  in  libris  rria- 
gistratuum  inveniuntur,  credo,  quod  tribuni  militum  ftiftio 
anni  fuerunt,  eo  perinde  ac  si  totum  annum  in  imperio  fue- 
rent,  suffectis  his  consulibus,  praetermissa  nomina  consulum 
horum.  Licinius  Macer  auctor  est,  et  in  Foedere  Ardea- 
tino  et  in  linteis  libris  ad  monetae  inventa.’’  ' 
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And,  as  to  Antium,  the  capital  of  the  Volsci, 
though  Livy  reports,  that  it  was  taken  (in  284) 
forty  years  after  the  commencement  of  the  re¬ 
public,  yet,  by  the  sequel48  of  his  story,  it  would 
seem,  that  the  Antiates  were  not  really  sub¬ 
dued,  not  reduced  to  a  state  of  absolute  sub¬ 
jection  till  the  year  415,  when  the  Latines  also, 

48  The  Latine  historian  relates,  that  when  after  the  taking 
of  Antium  in  285,  by  T.  Quinctius,  the  senate  had  decreed 
to  place  a  colony  there,  the  persons  appointed  to  settle  the 
colony  could  prevail  with  but  few  of  the  Roman  citizens  to 
go  thither,  so  that  they  were  forced  to  admit  of  Volsci  to 
complete  the  necessary  number;  and  he  further  tells  us,  that 
a  multitude  of  the  old  inhabitants  returning  soon  after  to  the 
city,  these  alienated  the  minds  of  the  colony  from  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  and  its  fidelity  could  no  longer  be  depended  upon. 
Livy  seems  not  to  have  known  the  exact  time  when  the  An¬ 
tiates  shook  off  all  dependence  upon  the  republic;  but  he 
represents  them  in  the  year  345  at  the  head  of  a  confede¬ 
racy  against  Rome.  In  3/7,  he  makes  them  surrender  their 
town  and  territory  to  the  Romans.  Nevertheless,  in  40/, 
we  find  them  acting  as  an  independent  people ;  they  had  re¬ 
built  Satricum,  and  sent  a  colony  thither :  And  they  by  de¬ 
puties  solicit  the  Latines  to  take  arms  against  the  Romans. 
And  in  413,  the  Antiates  make  incursions  on  the  jands  of 
Ostia,  Ardea,  and  Solonium  ;  and  the  Romans  gain  no  ho¬ 
nour  in  the  war  against  them.  But  in  415,  they  are  totally 
subdued,  together  with  the  Latines,  and  a  new  colony  is  sent 
to  Antium.  The  Antiates  are  allowed  to  enrol  themselves 
in  the  colony ;  but  they  are  forbid  the  sea,  and  deprived  of 
their  long  ships,  some  of  which  the  Romans  burn,  carrying 
the  beaks  of  them  to  Rome,  where  the  suggestum,  or  pulpit, 
in  the  Forum, being  adorned  with  them,  acquires  thence  the 
name  of  Rostra.  With  the  rest  of  the  ships,  the  Romans 
augment  their  own  navy. 

Supposing  the  first  treaty  with  Carthage  to  have  been 
made  in  244,  and  the  third  in  the  time  of  Pyrrhus,  there 
will  have  been,  according  to  Polybius,  231  years  between 
the  first  and  the  third. 
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or  at  least  the  much  greater  part  of  them  were 
brought  into  the  like  subjection.  And  even 
then  Antium  was  made  a  Roman  colony,  into 
which  the  natives  were  admitted. 

It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  the  treaty, 
given  by  Polybius,  as  made  with  Carthage  in 
244,  was  not  made  till  after  the  year  415,  the 
matter  of  it  perfectly  agreeing  with  the  state 
of  things  after  this  year,  and  not  before  it. 

Livy  speaks  of  a  treaty  *  of  alliance  and 
friendship  with  the  Carthaginians  in  the  con¬ 
sulship  of  Valerius  Corvus  and  Popilius  Laenas, 
year  of  Rome  (according  to  the  Fast.  Cap.) 
405  ;  and  his  words  seem  to  import  that  this 
was  the  first  treaty  concluded  between  the  two 
republics.  “  Cum  Carthaginiensibus  legatis 
Romm  foedus  ictum,  quum  amicitiam  ac  so- 
cietatem  petentes  venissent.”  Liv.  lib.  7.  c.  27. 
He  speaks  of  no  other  till  he  comes  to  the  year 
447,  When  he  says  a  third  treaty  was  made  with 
Carthage;  “Cum  Carthaginiensibus  eodem 
anno  foedus  tertio  renova  turn.”  L.  9.  c.  43. 
So  that  it  would  seem  from  hence,  and  from 
the  matter  of  that  treaty,  which  Polybius  calls 
the  first,  that  it  was  really  the  second,  and  made 
between  the  years  405  and  447,  and  after  the 
reduction  of  Latium  in  415.  According  to  the 
Epitome  of  Livy,  the  treaty  concluded  in  the 
time  of  Pyrrhus  f,  which  is  Polybius’s  third 
treaty,  was  the  fourth  treaty  made  with  the  Car¬ 
thaginians.  “Iterum  adversus  Pyrrhum  dubio 
eventu  pugnatum  est.  Cum  Carthaginiensibus 
quarto  foedus  renovation  est.;’ 

Granting  then,  that  by  the  words  of  this  old 
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brazen  record,  the  towns  there  mentioned  were 
absolutely  subject  to  the  Romans  t  what  is  the 
conclusion  we  should  naturally  draw  from  it  ? 
Not  that'Livyrand  Dionysius  have  given  us  a 
false  account  of  the  Roman  state  in  the  first 
year  of  the  republic,  but  that  the  piece  in 
question  was  not  genuine,  or  that  the  names 
of  Brutus  and  Horatius  were  not  annexed  to 
it.  For , 

What  could  tempt  Livy,  a  Roman,  or  Dio¬ 
nysius,  an  extravagant  flatterer  of  the  Romans, 
wilfully  to  disguise  the  extent  of  the  Roman 
domination  at  the  commencement  of  the  re¬ 
public  ?  I  say  wilfully  to  disguise  j  for  is  it 
possible  to  believe  that  either  the  Romans  or 
the  Latines  were  ignorant  of  the  time  when 
the  latter  became  subjects  of  the  former  ?  And 
M.  de  B.  seems  not  to  have  duly  reflected, 
when  he  says49,  “  It  is  sufficiently  apparent 
that  Livy  and  Dionysius  knew  nothing  of  the 
treaty  mentioned  by  Polybius.”  They  could 
not  but  meet  with  this  piece  in  Polybius's  work, 
which  they  appear  to  be  very  well  acquainted 
with,  and  of  which  Livy  makes  great  use  in 
compiling  his  own.  And  is  it  not  evident, 
therefore,  from  their  showing  no  regard  to  what 
Polybius  says  of  this  old  brazen  monument, 
either  that  they  looked  upon  it  as  not  authen¬ 
tic,  or  knew  that  he  had  been  deceived  con¬ 
cerning  the  date  of  it  ?  It  is  remarkable,  that 

43  “  II  paroit  merae  assez,  qu’ils  n’en  ont  eu  nulle  con- 
noissance.”  Dissert,  p.  34.  “  Si  Tite  Live  avoit  eu  con- 

roissance  de  cette  piece,  &c.  S'il  avoit  consulte  ce  monu¬ 
ment,”  &c.  P.  39* 
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ill  ,c Wdt*  sbinfid-'jlhthors,  dif- 
Jiila1feTJf6fatius  *j$Hf  im¬ 
mediate  successor  of  Brutus,  has  not  thought 
it  worth 

them  colleagues  in  the  consulship. 

Add  to  this,  the  great  improbability  that; 
Silting  the  unsettled  and  precarious  state  of 
things  at  Rome,  in  the  first  year  after  the  ex¬ 
pulsion  of  Tarquin,  the  Carthaginians  should 
enter  into  any  treaty  with  the  Romans;  and 
the  yet  greater  improbability,  that  they  should 
Mrrclude  a  treaty  with  them  in  terms  which 
suppose  them  in  a  settled  state,  and  in  a  con¬ 
dition  to  maintain  the  stipulations  therein  ex- 
pre§®gSP^  srft  isdiia  Jfcdf 

nsrFgrh^i  W&  Should  have  found  the  matter 
cleared  and  Polybius’s  mistake  animad¬ 
verted  upon  by  Livy  or  Dionysius,  if  those 
parts  of  their  histories,  which  treated  of  the 
fii'st  war  With  the  Carthaginians,  had  been  pre- 
".euidyfoR  yd  bonoitnora  yjfeoif 

Observations  with  the 
words  of  M.  de  Pouilly,  in  the  beginning  of  his 
'Wonvecnf.r  Essais  de  Critique  sur  la  Fidelite  de 

‘itmtlh'i&irdi>a  Si  bn  A  „nv/o  ;<id  xmilkfmo » 


tesw  it  seldom  happens  that  we  avoid  one 
ttoMy  c^rethe  Without  running  into  another 
its  contrary:  this  maxim,  true  in  morality,  is 

I$fk%)en  afrajd  t)f  giving 
%r6dit  to  fa'bl£&j?  Ttfey  Sbtnetimes  refuse  it  to 
the  most  certain  facts;  they  look  upon  history 

mately  that  it  xsdrppofsible  to  separate 

them.  Had  the  historian  no  p&ttfln  the  trans- 
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actions  he  relates?  They  suspect  him  of  being 
ill  informed. — Had  he  a  part  in  those  trans¬ 
actions  ?  They  accuse  him  of  prejudice  and 
prepossession. — On  the  other  hand,  there  are 
those  who,  fearing  lest  they  should  happen  to 
reject  true  history,  give  credit  to  all  the  fables 
which  have  borrowed  its  name. — Let  us  avoid 
these  opposite  extravagances :  let  us  confess 
that,  in  history,  falsehood  is  mingled  with  truth ; 
but  that  there  are  marks  by  which  they  may 
be  distinguished.  Love  of  the  marvellous,  in¬ 
terest,  vanity,  spirit  of  party,  are  so  many  foun¬ 
tains  ever  open,  from  whence  fiction  spreads 
itself  in  ample  waves  over  the  annals  of  all  na¬ 
tions.  When  we  are  reduced  to  seek  the  truth 
of  a  fact  in  historians  biassed  by  passions,  if 
they  are  of  different  parties  and  interests,  let 
us  bring  their  narrations  together ;  and  from 
this  collation,  we  shall  strike  out  the  truth,  if  I 
may  so  speak,  in  spite  of  them :  I  say  further, 
that  those  who  are  of  one  and  the  same  party, 
will  commonly  deserve  some  credit  in  facts  of 
such  public  notoriety,  that  they  durst  not  dis¬ 
guise  them ;  or  in  which  they  were  too  little 
interested  to  have  sufficient  temptation  to  un¬ 
dertake  it.” 
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From  the  beginning  of  the  first  Punic  War,  in  the  year  of 
RYme  489,  to  th e  end  °f  ^ie  second  in  55 2. 

-eh  Hr  io  -Uiuit,  ; 

INTRODUCTION. 

In  the  close  of  the  preceding  volume  of  this  his¬ 
tory,  we  left  the  Romans  complete  conquerors 
and  quiet  possessors  of  all  ancient  Italy,  that 
is,  of  all  the  country  between  the  Adriatic  and 
the  Mediterranean,  from  the  remotest  border 
of  Hetruria  to  the  Ionian  sea.  The  far  greater 
part  of  this  dominion,  though  their  state  [by 
the  usual  reckonings]  was  now  488  years 
old,  had  been  of  late  acquisition :  for,  what¬ 
ever  advantage  they  might  have  over  their 
neighbours,  in  the  admirable  construction  of 
their  legion1,  the  discipline  of  war,  or  any  other 

1  Vegetius  thinks  thatJihe  form  of  the  legion  was  not  the 
product  of  mere  human  reason,  but  that  the  Romans  were 
led  to  it  by  a  kind  of  instinct  from  heaven  ;  “  Non  tan- 
tum  humano  consilio,  sed  etiam  divinitatis  instinctu,  le- 
giones  Romanis  arbitror  constitutas.’’  De  Re  Milit. 
1.  2.  c.  21. 
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respects,  they  could  make  but  little  progress  in 
conquest  during  the  space  of  above  four  cen¬ 
turies  from  the  building  of  their  city.  Rome, 
while  under  the  government  of  kings,  was  in 
the  weakness  of  infancy  j  and  if,  with  Fionas, 
wre  consider  her  as  advanced  to  sprightly  youth, 
(the  second  stage  of  life)  when  she  became  a 
republic,  yet  her  natural  strength  was  impaired, 
and  her  growth  long  checked,  by  the  disease 
of  civil  discord,  a  mischief  wholly  proceeding 
from  the  want  of  that  essential  of  a  free  state, 
a  just  equality  among  its  members. 

By  the  revolution  which  expelled  Tarquin 
the  Proud,  the  commons  of  Rome  were  deli¬ 
vered  from  a  tyrant,  but  not  from  tyranny.  A 
short  suspension  there  was  indeed  of  the  weight 
of  oppression.  This  was  owing  to  the  honest 
zeal  of  that  excellent  patriot,  Valerius  Popili- 
cola,  and  to  the  temporising  lenity  and  mo¬ 
deration  of  the  senate,  while  their  fears  of  Tar- 
quin’s  return  were  alive  and  strong.  In  so  pe¬ 
rilous  a  season,  the  indulgent  fathers  had  the 
Liv^y,  b.  2.  goodness  to  decree,  “  That  the  poorer  sort,  by 
only  educating  their  children,  paid  sufficient 
tribute  to  the  state,  and  ought  not  to  be  loaded 
with  any  other  tax.”  But  it  was  not  long  be¬ 
fore  the  plebeians  felt  themselves  in  the  chains 
of  servitude}  Livy  makes  the  death  of  Tarquin, 
which  happened  in  the  fourteenth  year  after  his 
banishment,  to  be  the  precise  period  when  they 
began 2  to  be  oppressed  by  the  nobles.  The 


2  “  Insignis  hie  annus  est  nuncio  Tarquinii  mortis.  - 
Eo  nuncio  erecti  patres,  erecta  plebes.  Sed  patribus  nimis 
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commons  then  became  sensible,  that  by  de¬ 
throning  their  king,  they  had  only  cast  off 
the  domination  of  one  tyrant  to  become  slaves 
(:tp  many,  an  assembly  of  tyrants,  whose  yoke 
was  no  less  heavy  and  insupportable.  The 
Valerian  law  *,  to  permit  appeals  from  the 
.sentence  of  the  magistrates  to  the  people  as¬ 
sembled,  was  not  sufficient  to  protect  the  ple¬ 
beians  frpm  injustice  and  cruelty.  They  found 
it  necessary  to  provide  themselves  living  pro¬ 
tectors  against  the  tyranny  of  the  great,  and 
therefore  extorted  from  the  senate  a  consent 
to  the  establishment  of  the  tribunitian  power. 
Another  rampart  against  the  overflowings  of 
ambition  they  raised  to  themselves  by  institut¬ 
ing  the  comida  trihuta,  and  by  the  practice  of 
bringing  into  judgment,  before  those  assem¬ 
blies,  the  most  exalted  of  the  nobles,  upon  ac¬ 
cusations  of  treason  against  the  people.  By  the 
publication  of  the  laws  of  the  twelve  tables, 
some  check  was  given  to  the  abuse  of  that  pre¬ 
rogative,  which  the  patricians  tenaciously  kept, 
of  being  the  sole  judges  in  civil  causes:  and 
we  find  that  on  several  other  occasions,  the 
commons,  urged  by  oppression  to  fury,  exerted 
jtheii;  natural  strength  in  such  a  manner  as 
seemed  to  proclaim  them  the  sovereign  masters 
in  Rome.- — But  those  acts  of  power  were  only 
transient  flashes,  the  lightnings  of  a  civil  te3m- 
pest  ;  and,  notwithstanding  all  the  advances 
hitherto  made  towards  liberty  and  equality,  the 

V  ■  r.c,  'i  |  '  ' '  Sill* 

luxuriosa  ea  fuit  laetitia ;  plebi,  cui  ad  earn  diem  summa 

wm  !iW§? fieri  c®Pere*”- 


•  Passed  in 
the  Y.  of  R . 
244. 
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patricians  were  the  permanent,  established 
lords  of  the  commonwealth :  all  the  great 
offices,  civil,  military,  and  sacerdotal,  were 
confined  to  their  body  ;  the  public  treasure  at 
their  disposal :  they  heaped  up  riches  to  them¬ 
selves;  and,  while  the  people,  through  extreme 
indigence,  fell  under  a  necessity  of  contract¬ 
ing  debts  to  the  patrician  usurers,  the  laws 
gave  the  creditors  power  to  be  cruel  to  their 
insolvent  debtors :  and  the  consequence  of  all 
this  was,  that  multitudes  of  the  plebeians, 
slavishly  dependent  by  reason  of  their  poverty, 
durst  not  concur  with  the  more  free,  in  using 
even  the  undisputed  rights  of  the  commons. 
Hence  the  few  instances  of  plebeians  chosen 
to  the  military  tribuneship,  even  after  they 
were  legally  qualified  for  that  station. 

The  commonwealth  of  Rome  was  never  truly 
a  free  state,  till  after  the  publication  of  the  Li- 
cinian  laws,  those  laws  which,  in  their  con¬ 
sequences,  made  merit  alone  the  ordinary  scale 
whereby  to  ascend  to  the  highest  offices,  and 
which,  by  admitting  the  plebeians  to  a  reason¬ 
able  share  of  what  was  purchased  with  their 
blood,  delivered  them  from  that  servile  subjec¬ 
tion  to  the  wealthy  nobles  in  which  their  indi¬ 
gence  had  so  long  detained  them. 

From  this  period,  the  Roman  people,  when 
they  made  laws,  or  elected  magistrates  for  the 
execution  of  them,  were,  generally  speaking, 
free  from  all  undue  influence ;  not  over-awed, 
as  before,  by  the  rich  and  the  great,  nor  con¬ 
strained  by  any  force,  but  that  of  reason  and 
natural  justice,  in  the  most  absolute  subjection 
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to  which  is  the  most  perfect  freedom.  No 
citizen,  who  had  showed  superior  talents  and 
virtue,  stood  excluded,  on  account  of  the  low 
degree  of  his  birth,  from  the  dignities  of  the 
state :  the  emulation  among  the  individuals 
was  to  surpass  each  other  in  deserving  ho¬ 
nours. 

Indeed  the  haughty  patricians,  as,  when 
vanquished  by  the  plebeians,  they  had  given 
ground  with  an  angry  reluctance,  and  retired 
fighting,  so  they  afterwards,  from  time  to  time, 
showed  a  strong  disposition  to  renew  the  war, 
in  order  to  regain  their  unrighteous  sove¬ 
reignty  :  but  their  efforts  were  faint  and  inef¬ 
fectual;  and  at  length  acquiescing  in  what 
they  could  not  undo,  there  ensued  domestic 
peace  and  union,  and  an  established  liberty. 

Union  at  home  gave  new  strength  to  the 
state  ;  and  liberty  seems  to  have  inspired  the 
people  with  a  more  elevated  courage,  a  more 
unwearied  fortitude,  than  they  had  hitherto 
shown  in  their  war  abroad.  By  a  series  of 
victories,  they,  in  the  space  of  about  70  years, 
(reckoning  from  the  battle  against  the  Latines 
in  4 IS)  enlarged  their  narrow  dominion,  of  a 
few  leagues  about  the  city,  to  the  utmost  ex¬ 
tent  of  Italy.  And,  though  destitute  of  naval 
strength  and  naval  skill,  their  next  enterprise, 
as  we  shall  presently  find,  will  be  against  a 
rival  republic,  beyond  the  continent ;  a  repub¬ 
lic  that,  with  greater  riches  and  more  ample 
territories  than  theirs,  had  possession  of  the 
absolute  dominion  of  the  sea.  The  boldness 
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of  the  undertaking.,  and  the  amazing  con¬ 
stancy  with  which  they  supported  it,  in  spite 
of  the  most  terrible  adversities,  are  not  to  be 
paralleled  in  the  history  of  any  other  nation : 
but  the  Roman  legions  were,  at  this  time,  le¬ 
gions  of  free  citizens,  whose  predominant  pas¬ 
sion  was  glory,  and  who  placed  the  highest 
glory  in  facing  every  danger,  and  surmounting 
every  difficulty,  to  preserve  their  liberty,  and 
extend  their  empire. 

'33  ;  ‘  ■■  i'k  Toi  jioqoiq  od 
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The  occasion  and  commencement  of  the  first  Punic  or  Car¬ 
thaginian  War. 


vd 


THEprophetic  exclamation  of  king  Pyrrhus*, 
as  he  sailed  from  Sicily,  is  now  going  to  be 
accomplished,  and  that  island  to  be  the  theatre 
of  a  bloody  war  between  Rome  and  Carthage. 
The  Epirot,  when  he  beheld  these  powerful 
and  ambitious  republics  making  swift  advances 
in  conquest,  and  by  every  step,  approaching 
nearer  to  each  other,  could  have  no  difficulty 
to  foresee  that  they  would  soon  become  ene¬ 
mies;  and,  as  he  might  with  reason  believe 


that  the  Romans  would  finish  the  reduction  of 


Italy  before  the  Carthaginians  could  totally 
subdue  Sicily,  the  conjecture  wa«' natural,  that 
this  country  would  be  the  seat  of  the  war  be¬ 
tween  them.  He  himself  had  gone  thither, 
on  the  invitation  of  the  people  of  Syracuse, 
to  guard  them  against  the  Carthaginian  en- 
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Croachments ;  and  he  was,  doubtless,  per¬ 
suaded,  that,  in  a  short  time,  they  would  fihd 
orfiemselves  under  a  necessity  of  suing  to  the 
'Romans  for  the  like  succour.  The  occasion 
^however  of  the  hist  rupture,  between  Rome 
Rfrfl  Carthage,  was  not  any  distress  of  the  Sy- 
Tacusians  ;  it  was  an  event  singular  and  unex¬ 
pected  ;  atid  as  it  has  left  ground  for  a  dispute, 
whether  the  first  Punic  or  Carthaginian  war 
was  justly  undertaken  by  the  Romans,  it  may 
be  proper,  for  the  reader’s  satisfaction,  to 
state  the  case  as  fully  as  possible;  and,  in 
order  thereto,  we  must  recal  some  passages  of 
the  former  part  of  this  history  *. 

A  considerable  body  of  soldiers,  Campanians 
by  birth,  and  called  Mamertines,  had  been 
Jnercenaries  to  Agathocles  king  of  Syracuse ; 
sdpon  whose  death  finding  themselves  no  longer 
©welcome  there,  they  marched  away  with  all 
theft  effects  to  Messina.  Admitted  here,  and 
kindly  entertained  as  friends,  they  treacher¬ 
ously  massacred  one  part  of  the  citizens,  ex- 
spelled  the  rest,  and  seized,  for  their  own  use, 
aipon  the  lands,  houses,  and  even  wives  of  those 
= unfortunate  men. 

Some  time  after  this,  when  Pyrrhus  was  just 
landed  in  Italy,  the  inhabitants  of  Rhegium, 
that  their  city  might  neither  fall  into  the  hands 
3  of  the  Epirot,  nor  become  a  prey  to  the  Car¬ 
thaginians,  who  were  masters  of  the  sea,  and 
whose  fleets  appeared  frequently  off  the  coast, 
requested  of  the  Roman  senate  to  furnish  them 
with  a  garrison.  A  legion  of  4000  Romans, 


*  See  B.  3. 
c.  26.  §  l. 
and  c.  29.  § 

5.  Strab.  1 . 

6.  p.  268. 

Polyb.  1.  1. 
c.  7.  Diod. 
Sic. in 
Eclog.  p. 
866. 
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raised  in  Campania,  was,  under  the  command 
of  Decius  Jubellius,  appointed  to  that  service. 
At  first,  they  demeaned  themselves  suitably  to 
the  intention  of  those  who  employed  them  : 
but  at  length,  tempted  by  the  wealth  of  the 
place,  emboldened  by  the  example  of  the  Ma- 
mertines,  and  strengthened  by  their  aid,  they 
acted  the  same  perfidious  and  cruel  part  to¬ 
wards  the  Rhegians,  which  the  other  had  acted 
towards  the  people  of  Messina. 

As  these  cities  are  parted  only  by  that  nar¬ 
row  sea  (now  called  the  Faro)  which  separates 
Italy  from  Sicily,  it  was  easy  for  the  two  bands 
of  robbers  mutually  to  assist  each  other  in  the 
defence  of  their  usurpations  ;  for  which  pur¬ 
pose  they  entered  into  a  strict  confederacy. 

The  Romans,  though  they  found  their  ho¬ 
nour  greatly  stained  by  the  outrageous  'wicked-'9 
ness  of  the  garrison  with  which  they  had  fur¬ 
nished  their  good  allies,  were  tben  too  much 
engaged  in  affairs  more  urgent  to  take  imme¬ 
diate  revenge  on  the  offenders  :  nor  in  truth 
did  they  turn  their  thoughts  that  way  till  four 
years  after  Pyrrhus  had  left  Italy,  and  the  old 
enemies  of  Rome  were  all  subdued.  Then 
they  marched  an  army  to  Rhegium,  and  be¬ 
sieged  it ;  in  which  enterprise  Hiero  of  Syra¬ 
cuse  lent  his  aid.  The  traitors,  hopeless  of 
pardon,  defended  themselves  with  an  obstinate 
resolution,  yet  the  town  was  at  length  carried 
by  assault :  all  those  who  escaped  the  sword  of 
the  assailants,  being  led  iu  chains  to  Rome, 
were,  by  a  decree  of  the  senate,  first  beaten 
•  •  tud  fli  bwjw  ■  hr. a  ~ 
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with  rods,  and  then  beheaded  :  and  the  Rhe- 
gians  were  restored  to  their  former  liberty  and 
estates.  ».  i  ,  a 

About  six  years  after  this  execution  of  jus¬ 
tice,  the  fame  of  which  had  sounded  honour¬ 
ably  through  all  quarters  of  Italy,  came  mes¬ 
sengers  to  Rome  from  the  Mamertines  in 
Sicily,  imploring  help  against  the  Syracusians, 
under  whose  power  they  were  ready  to  fall, 
and  who,  they  feared,  would  inflict  on  them 
the  like  punishment  for  the  like  crimes :  a 
most  impudent  request  from  the  thieves  of 
Messina,  to  ask  protection  of  the  very  judges 
who  had  condemned  to  death  their  fellow- 
thieves  of  Rhegium !  Nevertheless,  from  a 
view  of  their  present  situation,  we  shall  per¬ 
haps  be  induced  to  conclude,  that  the  Mamer¬ 
tines  took  this  step  in  consequence  of  sober 
reflection,  and  were  not  without  a  reasonable 
hope  of  assistance  from  Rome. 

These  usurpers  of  Messina,  so  long  as  they 
could  get  succours  from  their  friends  at  Rhe¬ 
gium,  had  not  only  lived  fearless  of  any  dan¬ 
ger,  but  had  often  been  aggressors  on  their 
neighbours  the  Carthaginians  and  Syracusians, 
putting  many  towns  and  villages  under  con¬ 
tribution.  The  posture  of  their  affairs  received 
a  mighty  change  by  the  destruction  of  their 
Italian  allies  :  of  whose'  wonted  aid  being  de¬ 
prived,  they  were  overthrown  in  battle  by  the 
Syracusians  under  the  conduct  of  Hiero1,  prae- 

1  Hiero,  on  his  return  to  Syracuse,  was  elected  king.  He 
was  the  son  of  Hierocles,  and  by  him  descended  from  Gelo, 
who  had  formerly  reigned  in  Syracuse  ;  but  his  mother  was 
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tor  of  that  state,  and  their  army  almost  totally 
cutoff.  Humbled  and  reduced  by  so  terrible 

.  I  ,  , , f  > :ti (in Jjjfjw  itfoo/i  aornicfo  ni  bobiv 

a  slave.  He  distinguished  himself  eayly  from  those  of  his 
own  years  by  his  expertness  in  military  exercises,  and  his 
courage  in  battle.  He  gained  the  esteem  of  Pyrrhus,  and 
was  honoured  with  several  rewards  from  his  hand.  Ex¬ 
tremely  handsome,  of  great  bodily  strength,  smooth  and 
engaging  in  his  address,  equitable  in  business,  and  gentle 
in  command,  he  seemed  to  want  nothing  kingly  but  a  kipg^ 
dom.  “  Pulchritudo  ei  corporis  insignis,  vires  quoque.ijti 
homine  admirabiles  fuere  ;  in  alloquio  blandus,  in  negotio 
justus,  in  imperio  moderatus ;  prorsus  ut  nihil  ei-  fegium 
de'esse,  prater  regnum  videretur.”  Justin.  B.  23.  chap,  4. 

He  was  chosen  praetor  by  the  soldiers  on  occasion  of  a 
quarrel  between  them  and  the  citizens;  nevertheless,  th^ 
latter,  on  account  of  the  great  gentleness  and  humanity 
with  which  he  proceeded  on  his  first  accession  to  power, 
confirmed  him  in  that  office.  He  aspired  however  to 
something  yet  higher,  as  was  easily  discerned  by  thte 
quick-sighted  from  the  very  beginning  of  his  administra¬ 
tion.  lor  Iliero  knowing  that  the  citizens,  whenever  the 
troops  with  their  leaders  went  into  the  field,  were,  apt  to 
fall  into  factions  and  seditions,  and  that  Leptinesj,  a  man 
in  high  repute  for  his  probity,  had  the  greatest  sway  with 
the  people,  he  made  an  alliance  with  him,  by  takipg  hi£ 
daughter  to  wife,  proposing  by  this  means  to  secure  to 
himself  the  fidelity  of  the  Syracusians  at  home,  during  his 
expeditions  with  the  army  abroad.  As  to  the  soldiery, 
the  veteran  mercenaries  having  lost  their  discipline,  and 
being  on  all  occasions  prompt  to  mutiny  and  to  raise  new 
commotions,  he  took  the  following  method  to  get  rid  of 
them.  Under  colour  of  a  design  to  extirpate  the  usurpers 
of  Messina,  he  marched  his  forces  that  way,  and,  when 
he  came  up  with  the  enemy,  so  ordered  fa&  battle,  as  to 
keep  the  Syracusians,  both  horse  and  foot,  from  engaging, 
while  he  exposed  the  mercenaries  to  the  entire  shock  of 
the  Mamertines.  The  mercenaries  were  dll  cut  off;  and 
while  the  enemy  were  busied  in  the  slaughter,  he  with¬ 
drew  his^  q^^pople  in  ^safety  to  SyyagalEg.  or  After  his 
bayipg  formed  an  army  to  his  own  mind?  he  marched  once 
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a  blow,  they  thought  themselves  no  longer  in 
a> condition/  £o  idgfgnff  .Mieasladk:  .aaaxj#  being  di* 
vided  in  opinion  about  what  measures  to  take, 
one  party  had  recouTSe  to  the  Carthaginians, 
made  a  league  With  them,  and  put  the  citadel  Poi.vb. 
into  their  hands  ;  the  other  sent  ambassadors,  c' 
IVftLth  an  offer  of  the  city,  to  the  Romans,  whose 
protection  they  implored,  and  with  whom  they 
aded  the  relation  between  them,  as  men  of 
e  same  country  and  original. 

ip  Romans,  having  so  severely  punished 
the  treachery  and  cruelty  of  their  own  citizens, 
were  very  sensible  how  much  their  honour 
might  suffer,  should  they  protect  villains  no- 
foriously  guilty  of  the  same  crimes ;  and,  when, 

Ion  the  other  hand,  they  considered  that  the 
•Carthaginians2  had  not  only  subdued  a  very 


.  i. 
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more  against  .the  Mamertines,  and  gave  them  that  total 
overthrow-  which  is  mentioned  in  the  text. 
iSiMr.  Rolliiirihris  a  divine,  cannot  approve  of  this  me¬ 
thod  which  Hier©  took  to  rid  himself  of  the  foreign  mer¬ 
cenaries,  though  he  grants,  that  he  had  no  other  way  to 
secure  himself  from  them.  Chevalier  Folard,  who  is  a 
Soldier,  seems  to  applaiid  Hiero  for  the  action,  and  says, 
tiiat  it  ought'  lo  have  served  for  a  lesson  to  the  Roman 
emperors,  how  to  guard  themselves  against  the  praetorian 
eohoiWjMhen  th^- became  licentious. 

So  fnifflte  folk»\Vihg  account  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  the 
Catthaginife  ^oWer, "great  use  is  made  of  Mr.  RollinVcol- 
ledtions  ifl  big  llist.%hctenne. 

■  The  OliftiA'GtirifX'NS  were  originally  a  colony  from 
Tyro,  (in  Ptittmibia;  a  dountry  bn  the  east  coast  of  the  Me- 
'diteradneanythethost  ftenowfied-  bity  ih  the  worlcP'iW  com¬ 
merce,  ahd  which  h'ad’,long  before  sent  into  Africk  a  co- 
that  bb jit «The»  foundation  of  Calirthage  is 
aicetbed.  to  ElissflJOr-Tyriah  ^tmcess,  better  known  by  the 
aam&gd&fDilxlQjS  great  grandfather,  Ithobal  king  of 
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long  and  rich  tract  of  country  in  Africa,  and 
some  part  of  Spain,  but  were  masters  of  Sar- 

Tyre,  is  thought  to  be  the  same  with  Ethbaal  the  father  of 
Jezebel,  wife  of  Ahab.  Dido  married  her  near  relation 
Acerbas,  (called  otherwise  Sicharbas  and  Sichaeus)  a  man 
immensely  rich.  Her  brother  Pygmalion,  king  of  Tyre, 
put  Acerbas  to  death,  that  he  might  seize  his  great  riches 
but  sh^  disappointed  the  cruel  avarice  of  the  tyrant,  by- 
conveying  them  secretly  out  of  his  dominions.  She  put 
to  sea  with  a  considerable  number  of  friends  and  depend¬ 
ents,  and,  after  stopping  awhile  at  Cyprus,  pursued  her 
voyage,  and  at  length  landed  on  the  African  coast,  be¬ 
tween  Utica  and  Tunis.  Here  she  is  said  to  have  bought 
of  the  natives  a  piece  of  ground,  as  much  as  she  could  com¬ 
pass  with  an  ox’s  hide,  (cut  into  thongs)  and  on  this  spot 
to  have  built  Byrsa,  afterwards  the  citadel  of  Carthage. 
Many  of  the  Africans  in  the  neighbourhood,  invited  by 
the  prospect  of  gain,  repaired  to  these  strangers  to  traffic 
with  them,  and,  in  a  short  time,  took  up  their  habitation 
among  them ;  so  that  the  whole  had  now  something  of  the 
appearance  of  a  petty  state. 

Dido,  soon  after,  by  encouragement  not  only  from  the 
people  of  Utica,  (who  looked  upon  the  Tyria$s  as  their 
countrymen)  but  from  the  Africans  also,  built  a  city  ad¬ 
joining  to  Byrsa,  and  called  it  Carthada,  a  name  that  in  the 
Phoenician  tongue  signifies  New  City.  The  Romans  called 
it  Carthago,  the  Greeks  Carchedon.  It  was  to  pay  an  annual 
tribute  to  the  Africans  for  the  ground  on  which  it  stood. 

[It  is  impossible  to  fix  the  time  of  the  foundation  of  Car¬ 
thage,  chronologers,  both  ancient  and  modern,  differing 
widely  on  the  subject.  Appian  and  others  place  it  before 
the  fall  of  Troy  ;  others  many  years  later. 

Solinus  reckons  737  years  from  the  first  year  of  Carthage 
to  its  total  destruction,  which,  if  placed  in  the  607th 
of  Rome,  Carthage,  according  to  him,  was  built  before 
Rome  130  years. 

According  to  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  Carthage  was  founded 
by  Dido  883  years  before  the  beginning  of  the  Christian 
era.  This  computation  will  fall  in  with  that  of  Solinus, 
as  to  the  age  of  Carthage,  but  not  as  to  the  juniority  of 
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dinia,  and  the  adjacent  isles  on  the  coast  of 
Italy,  and  had  even  extended  their  dominion 

Rome ;  which  Sir  Isaac  supposes  to  be  younger  than  her 
rival  by  256  years.] 

The  new  city  grew  in  a  short  time  into  a  flourishing 
condition  ;  Iarbas,  a  neighbouring  prince,  demanded  Dido 
in  marriage,  threatening  the  Carthaginians  with  war  in 
case  of  refusal.  Dido,  to  avoid  this  marriage,  without 
drawing  a  calamity  upon  her  people,  put  an  end  to  her 
own  life  with  a  poniard.  She  was  afterwards  worshipped 
as  a  goddess  so  long  as  Carthage  subsisted. 

The  first  war*  waged  by  the  Carthaginians  in  Africa 
seems  to  have  been  on  account  of  the  annual  tribute  they 
had  bound  themselves  to  pay  to  the  Africans  for  the 
ground  on  which  their  city  stood.  In  this  war  their  arms 
prospered  under  the  conduct  of  one  Malchus. 

But  Mago,  who  succeeded  Malchus,  is  considered,  by 
Justin,  as  the  first  builder  of  the  Carthaginian  empire,  be¬ 
cause  it  was  he  that  introduced  an  exact  discipline  Among 
the  troops.  After  his  death  his  two  sons  Hasdrubal  and 
Hamilcar  had  the  command  of  the  army.  These  brothers 
left  each  three  sons,  who  shared  among  them  the  chief 
authority  in  Carthage.  They  made  war  against  the  Moors 
and  Numidians  with  success,  and  obliged  the  Africans  to 
relinquish  all  claim  to  the  tribute ;  which  they  had  de¬ 
manded  sword  in  hand. 

[Six  commanders  out  of  one  and  the  same  family,  and 
who  governed  all  affairs  both  at  home  and  abroad,  seemed 
dangerous  to  a  free  state.  It  was  a  jealousy  of  the  exor¬ 
bitant  power  of  this  family  of  Mago,  which  induced  the 
Carthaginians  to  elect  a  hundred  judges  out  of  the  sena¬ 
tors,  to  whom  the  generals  were  to  give  an  account  of  their 
conduct  after  their  return  from  the  war.] 

When  the  Carthaginians  had  made  considerable  con¬ 
quests  in  Africa,  there  arose  a  war]'  between  them  and 
the  people  of  Cyrene  (a  powerful  city  standing  to  the  east 
of  the  greater  Syrtis)  concerning  the  limits  of  their  re¬ 
spective  jurisdictions.  After  many  bloody  conflicts  by 
land  and  sea,  it  was  agreed  (as, the  story  is  told)  that  two 

•  Justin,  B.  18.  c.  7.  B.  19.  c.  1. 

■}•  Sallust,  de  Bell.  Jugurth,  Val.  Maxim.  B.  5.  c.  6, 
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f^rn/SicilVj  tlijese  things ^gave -tlafe in every  ujr; 
^sy 'apprehensions.  For  they  plainly  foresaw, 

men  should  set  out  from  each  of  the  two  cities  at  the  same 
instant,  and  that  the  place  of  their  meeting  should  be  the 
boundary  to  the  two  states.  The  men  from  Carthago 
(who  were  brothers  of  the  name  of  Philsenus)  either  made 
more  expedition  than  those  from  Cyrene,  or,  as  Valerias 
Maximus  relates,  began  their  course  before  the  appointed 
time.  Be  that  as  it  will,  the  Cyrenians  complained  of' 
deceit,  and  refused  to  stand  to  the  agreement,  unless  the 
two  brothers  (in  proof  of  their  innocence),  would  consent 
to  be  buried  alive  in  the  place  of  meeting.  The  Philami, 
readily  acquiescing  in  the  proposal,  were  buried  quick  in 
that  spot;  and  the  Carthaginians  erected  there  two  altars 
to  their  memory.  The  place  from  that  time  was  called 
“  The  Altars  of  the  Philaeni,”  [arce  P/iHcenurum']  and  was  aver 
after  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  Carthaginian  empire, 
which  in  time  comprehended  the  whole  extent  of  tire 
northern  coast  of  Africa,  from  those  altars  to  the  pillars  nf 
Hercules.  r--  ■-.A/bJ  <rnuneq 

History  does  not  inform  us  at  what  tiroes  the  Carthagi¬ 
nians  first  carried  their  arms  into  Sicily,  Sardinia,  or 
Spain. 

Spain  had  sufficient  allurements  to  draw  the  Carthagi¬ 
nians  thither,  it  abounded  with  mines  of  gold  and  silvers 
enchanting  baits  to  their  avarice,  and  it  was  peopled; by  a 
martial  race  of  men,  who  (if  once  reduced  to  be  subjects 
of  Carthage)  would  furnish  her  with  brave  troops  for  The 
conquest  of  other  nations,  and  free  her,  in  part,  frctn&tiie 
necessity  of  employing  foreign  mercenaries  in  her  wars. 
For  the  genius  of  the  Carthaginians  being  more  turned  to 
commerce  than  war,  they  had  constantly  recourse  (at  least 
in  the  latter  ages  of  their  state)  to  that  dangerous  expe¬ 
dient  of  hiring  strangers  to  fight  their  battles. 

The  occasion*  of  the  first  descent  made  by  the  Cartha¬ 
ginians  on  Spain,  was  to  defend  the  inhabitants  of  Gades 
(a  colony  from  Tyre,  and  more  ancient  than  those  of  Car¬ 
thage  and  Utica)  against  the  Spaniards. 

Encouraged  by  success  in  this  enterprise,  they  became 
aggressors,  and  made  conquests  in  Spain.  It  is  plain 
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that' unless  they  interposed  to  prevent  it,  Mes¬ 
sina  would  soon  fall  into  the  hands  of  those 

however,  by  what  Polybius  and  Livy  tell  us  of  the  wars 
of  Amilcar  Barcas,  Asdrubal,  and  Hannibal,,  that,  till  the 
times  of  these  generals,  (that  is,  till  after  the  end  of  the 
first  Punic  war)  the  Carthaginians  did  not  penetrate  far 
intoafchtLtJeotmlrjan ewjO  motl  nstii  noijibeqxsi  a-jora 

[Some  account  of  Spain  mil  be  given  in  a  more  proper 
place,  when  the  Romans  carry  their  arms  thither."] 

Sicily,  the  largest  island  in  the  Mediterranean,  was 
anciently  called  Trinacria  and  Triquetra,  on  account  of 
its  triangular  form. 

The  eastern  side,  which  faces  the  Ionian  or  Grecian 
sea,  extends  from  Cape  Pachinum  *  to  Pelorusf.  The 
chief  cities  on  this  coast  were  Syracuse,  Tauromenium, 
and  Messina. 

-On  the  northern  coast,  looking  towards  Italy,  and 
reaching  from  Gape  Pelorus  to  Cape  Lilybaeum,  the  most 
hoted!cities  were  Mylaei  Hymera,  Panormus,  Eryx,  Drer 
panum,  Lilybaeum.  r  cn -VI 

The  south-west  side,  opposite  to  Africa,  extends  from 
Gape  Lilyhmum.  to  Pachinum.  Its  principal  cities  were 
Selinus,  Agrigentum,  Gela,  and  Camarina.  The  passage 
from  Lilybaeum  to  the  promontory  of  Mercury,  in  Africa, 
is  ^hout  VB^li^lls.eemat  litiw.  babaeods  3i  .ledJidt  ttasis 
About  the:  year  ant.  Ghr.  480,  the  Carthaginians,  in 
consequence  of  a  league  made  with  Xerxes,  king  of  Persia, 
raised  an  army  of  more  than  300,000  men,  and  equipped 
a  fleet  of  200  ships  of  war,  and  3000  transports,  in  order 
t»  attack  and  expel  all  the  Greeks  who  were  settled  in 
Sicily:  and  Italy,  while  Xerxes  himself  was  to  invade 
Greece'.  yii-m.  UyA  --mast-. 

This  mighty  army,  which  landed  at  Panormus,  and  under 
the  command  of  a  general  named  Hamilcar,  laid  siege  to 
Hymera,  ivasp  beforej  that:  place,  totally  routed  and  de¬ 
stroyed  by  Gelop  governor  of  Syracuse  ;  -  and  this  on  the 
very,  day  of  the.  ifamoue suction  of  Thermopylae,  when 
Leonidas  fell  with  his  300  Spartans  in  defending  that*  pass 
against  the  numberless  forces  of  Xerxes,  a  »i  bsgaumaiicl. 

After  $  the  memorable  defeat  ofjjthe  Athenians  under 
Nicias  at  Syracuse,  thg  p€ffpieg,^‘.^eges^?h,j(»'City  not  far 
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formidable  neighbours;  who  would  then  be 
able  speedily  to  invade  Syracuse,  and  all  the 

from  Ervx)  who  had  declared  in  favour  of  the  Athenians 
against  the  Syracusians,  fearing  the  resentment  of  the 
latter,  and  being  attacked  by  the  inhabitants  of  Selinus, 
implored  the  aid  of  the  Carthaginian  republic,  under 
whose  protection  they  put  themselves  and  their  city. 
The  Carthaginians,  allured  by  the  prospect  of  possessing  a 
place  very  convenient  for  them,  promised  succour  to  the 
people  of  Segesta. 

The  conduct  of  this  war  was  given  to  Hannibal,  grand¬ 
son  to  Hamilcar,  who  had  been  killed  before  Hymera.  At 
the  head  of  a  great  army  he  besieged  Selinus,  and  took  it 
by  assault.  He  treated  cruelly  all  whom  he  found  in  the 
place,  but  suffered  those  who  had  fled  to  return  and  pos¬ 
sess  the  city,  paying  a  tribute  to  the  Carthaginians.  He 
afterwards  took  Hymera  by  assault,  and,  to  revenge  the 
death  of  his  grandfather,  not  only  razed  the  city,  but 
caused  3000  prisoners  to  be  murdered  on  the  very  spot 
where  Hamilcar  had  been  slain. 

Hannibal,  after  these  expeditions,  returned  to  Carthage  ; 
but  his  successes  having  rekindled  the  ambition  of  the 
Carthaginians  to  get  possession  of  all  Sicily,  they,  with  this 
view,  three  years  after  his  return,  appointed  him  a  second 
time  to  be  their  general,  and  allotted  him  an  army  of 
120,000  (some  say  300,000)  men.  On  his  pleading  his 
great  age,  to  excuse  himself  from  commanding  in  this 
enterprise,  they  gave  him,  for  his  lieutenant,  Imilco,  son 
of  Hanno,  of  the  same  family. 

The  Syracusians  and  their  allies  prepared  themselves 
to  give  the  enemy  a  warm  reception. 

Hannibal  opened  the  campaign  with  the  siege  of  Agri- 
gentum.  Imagining  that  it  was  impregnable  except  on 
one  side,  he  employed  his  whole  force  on  that  one  side. 
He  three  up  banks  and  terraces  as  high  as  the  walls,  and 
made  use  of  the  rubbish  and  ruins  of  the  tombs  which  he 
had  found  standing  round  the  city,  and  which  he  had  de¬ 
molished  for  that  purpose.  The  plague  soon  after  infect¬ 
ing  the  army,  swept  away  a  great  number  of  the  soldiers, 
and  the  general  himself.  The  Carthaginians  interpreted 
tills  disaster  as  a  punishment  inflicted  by.  the  gods  for  the 
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Injuries  done  to  the  dead,  whose  ghosts  they  fancied  they 
sdw  stalking  before  them  in  the  night.  They  forbore 
therefore  to  demolish  any  more  tombs,  and  endeavoured 
td  appease  the  gods:  a  child  was  sacrificed  to  Saturn,  and 
many  victims  thrown  into  the  sea  in  honour  of  Neptune. 

The  besieged,  after  eight  months,  were  so  pressed  by 
Tdtnine,  that  they  resolved  to  abandon  the  place  in  the 
night.  Men,  women,  and  children,  all  but  the  aged  and 
sick,  retired  to  Gel  a,  the  nearest  city  to  them. 

-  Imilco  entered  Agrigentum,  and  massacred  all  who  w'ere 
found  in  it.  The  plunder  of  the  place  was  immensely  rich. 
-It  had  contained  200,000  inhabitants,  and  had  never  before 
beOn  besieged,  nor  consequently  plundered.  An  infinite 

"  ftfimber  of  pictures,  vases,  and  statues  of  an  exquisite  taste, 
Avdre  found  in  it,  and  among  other  curiosities  the  famohs 
Bdll  of  Phalaris,  which  was  sent  to  Carthage. 

-  Imilco  having  quartered  his  troops  during  the  winter  in 
Agrigentum,  and  totally  ruined  it,  laid  siege  to  Gela  in  the 
-be^rnning  of  the  spring.  He  took  this  place  notwithstand¬ 
ing  'the'  -succours  brought  to  it  by  Dionysius  the  tyrant, 
Who  Md  §tei«ed  the  government  of  Syracuse.  A  treaty, 
which  the  Carthaginians  afterwards  made  with  Dionysius, 

ah  end  to  the  war.  The  conditions  of  this  treaty  were, 
that  Carthage  should  remain  mistress  of  her  ancient  colo¬ 
nies?  and  of  the  territories  of  the  Sican-ians ;  that  the  peo- 
of  Selinus,  Agrigehtum,  and  Hvmera.  should  be  sub¬ 
ject  to  her;  that  those  of  Gela  and  Camarina  should  inha- 
bit’tfieir  own  dismantled  cities,  but  be  tributary  to  Car¬ 
thage;  that  the  Leontinejs,  Messinfens,  and  all  the  other 
"v^cfflidhs,  should  enjoy  their  Own  la\Vs  and  liberties,  except 
Lifihd  Syracu^ians,whowere  to  continue subject  to  Dionysius. 
^"TfWse  aritcICs  being  ratified,  the  Carthaginians  returned 
Ijbrhe,  haHdaplo'sfe ’fine  half  of  tlveiri  army  by  the  plague. 
Ml rWaf  8s  I rf  i(mul tit  ud es  perished 

Wbth  df  the'Wfedple  df’Carthage,  arid  of  ?beir -Confederates. 
'^^loti^ituyTiad-Coheliidfed  th&*tai:0  peace  with  the  Gar- 
i  WnlP'blbhl  'We-W,*b\W'to  get;  time1  to  establish 
finite  tifalfGblskttypsefitakiuias 
■  #&r*W  dgMod* things  being;  ac- 
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Carthaginians,  when  once  in  possession  of  Mes¬ 
sina,  might  make  use  of  it  almost  as  a  bridge 

complished,  he  called  the  Syracusians  together,  and  repre¬ 
sented  to  them  the  dangerous  ambition  of  Carthage,  which, 
he  said,  aimed  at  nothing  less  than  the  subduing  of  alt  Si¬ 
cily,  an  enterprise  which  only  the  havoc  made  in  Africa 
by  the  plague  did  at  present  suspend;  and  lie  exhorted 
them  to  seize  the  favourable  opportunity  they  had  of  being 
the  aggressors. 

The  tyrant  was  no  less  odious  than  his  tyranny  to  the 
people  of  Syracuse;  nevertheless,  the  implacable  hatted 
they  bore  to  the  Carthaginians  made  them  receive. his  ha¬ 
rangue  with  applause.  Dionysius,  hereupon,  without  alfiy 
previous  complaint  of  treaties  violated,  or  so  much  as  a 
declaration  of  war,  gave  up  to  the  fury  of  the  populace 
the  persons  and  possessions  of  the  Carthaginian  merchants, 
who  in  great  numbers  were  then  residing  in  Syracuse,  and 
were  there  trading  securely  on  the  faith  of  treaties.  These 
unhappy  men  were  not  only  plundered  of  ail  their  effects, 
but  made  to  undergo  the  utmost  ignominy  and  cruelties 
that  could  be  devised,  under  pretence  of  retaliation  for 
what  the  Carthaginians  had  formerly  done  to  the  people 
of  Sicily:  and  this  example  of  perfidy  and  inhumanity 
was  followed  in  many  parts  of  the  island.  The  tyrant, 
after  this  strange  beginning  of  hostilities,  sent  deputies  to 
Carthage,  to  demand  the  restoration  of  all  the  Sicilian  ci¬ 
ties  to  their  laws  and  liberties ;  and  to  declare  that,  iri  case 
of  refusal,  all  the  Carthaginians  found  in  those  cities  should 
be  treated  as  enemies. 

Dionysius  opened  the  campaign  with  the  siege  of  Mb- 
tya,  the  chief  magazine  of  the  Carthaginians  in  Sicily  ; 
and,  notwithstanding  all  that  Imilco  could  do  to  succour 
it,  carried  the  place  by  assault.  He  put  all  the  inha¬ 
bitants  to  the  sword,  except  those  who  took  refuge  ih 
the  temples;  he  plundered  the  town,  and  then  leaving  a 
Wong  garrison  in  it,  under  a  trusty  governor,  returned  to 

The  following  year,  Imilcb  came  back  to  Sicily  with  a 
most  formidable  army.  He  landed" at  Panormus,  recovered 
Motya  by  force  of  arms,  and  took  several  other  cities. 
Ahirhatbd  by  these  Successes,  he  marehed  his  forces  towards 
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to  paskiuto  Italy;5  the  conquest  of  whioh  had 
befe , doings their Harabition.  All  this  was  weM 

the  conduct  of  Mago,  to, sad  ^hither.  Mago,  with 
two. hundred  ships  of  war,  that  were  adorned  with  the 
ferny’s  spoils,,  was  quickly  seen  entering  the  great  port 
as  in  triumph,  and  followed  by  500  barks.  The  Cartha¬ 
ginian  land  forces,'  consisting,  according  to  some  authors, 
of  300,000  foot  and  3000  horse,  appeared  at  the  same 
time  on  the  other  side  of  the  city,  and  both  together  threw 
the  Syracusians  into  the  utmost  consternation.  Imilco  for 
thirty  days  successively  employed  his  troops  in  laying  waste 
the  neighbouring  country.  He  afterwards  possessed  him¬ 
self  of  the  suburb  called  Acradina,  and  pillaged  the  tem¬ 
ples  of  Ceres  and  Proserpine,  beating  down  the  torpbs 
that  stood  round  the  city,  to  fortify  his  camp  with  the  ma¬ 
terials.  But  now,  when  master  of  almost  all  the  cities  in 
the  island,  he  expected  to  complete  the  conquest  of  it  by 
the  speedy  reduction  of  Syracuse,  a  dreadful  plague,  which 
with  incredible  swiftness  and  destruction  spread,  itself 
apjpng  his  troops,  put  an  end  at  once  to  all  his  pleasing 
hopes,  and  made  the  splendour  of  his  anticipated  triumph 
vanish  in  a  moment. 

Dionysius  did  not  neglect  so  favourable  an  opportunity 
tp  attack  the  enemy.  The  Carthaginian  ships  were  almost 
all  either  taken  or  burnt.  The  land  forces  made  but  a 
|qeble  resistance  ;  but  night  coming  on,  Imilco  during,  that 
short  suspension  of  hostilities,  sent  to  Dionysius  for  per¬ 
mission  to  carry  back  to  Carthage  the  small  remainder  of 
his;; troops,  offering  him  300  talents,  which  was  all  the  mo¬ 
ney  he  had  left.  This  permission  could  not  be  obtained 
but  for  the  Carthaginians  only,  with  whom  lie  stoie  away 
in  the  night,  leaving  the  Africans  to  the  discretion  of  the 
enemy.  However,  to. show  that  what,  he  had  dongas 
purely  to  preserve,  those  few  of  Jus  countrymen  whoop 
plague  had  spared,  and  not  from  a  cowardly  cafg, 
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weighed  by  the  Romans  ;  and  yet,  as  Polybius 
reports,  the  conscript  fathers  oould  not  be 
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had  just  suffered  in  Sicily  now  threatened  them  at  home  ; 
for  the  Africans,  resenting  highly  that  their  countryrrieii 
had  been  left  behind  in  that  island,  to  be  slaughtered  by 
the  Syracusians,  flew  to  arms  in  the  utmost  fury,  seized 
upon  Tunes,  and,  their  numbers  increasing  to  more  than 
200,000  men,  marched  directly  to  invest  Carthage.  Hap¬ 
pily  for  the  republic,  this  numerous  army  had  no  leader, 
no  discipline,  no  provisions,  no  engines  of  war.  Disputes 
and  jealousies  quickly  broke  the  lawless  rabble  into  fac¬ 
tions,  and  famine  soon  after  entirely  dispersed  it. 

Carthage,  not  yet  despairing  of  the  entire  conquest  of 
Sicily,  made  a  new  effort  in  that  view.  A  general  named 
Mago  had  the  conduct  of  the  enterprise.  He  lost  15,000 
men  and  his  own  life  in  a  battle  against  Dionysius;  and 
those  of  the  Carthaginian  army,  who  escaped  the  slaugh¬ 
ter,  were  constrained  to  sue  for  peace.  Dionysius  insisted 
on  their  evacuating  Sicily  and  defraying  all  the  expenses 
of  the  war. 

The  Carthaginians  pretended  to  accept  the  peace  oh  these 
terms  ;  but  representing  that  it  was  not  in  their  power  to 
deliver  up  the  cities  they  possessed  in  Sicily  without  the  ex¬ 
press  orders  of  their  republic,  they  obtained  a  truce,  which 
was  to  last  till  the  return  of  an  express  sent  to  Carthage. 
During  this  interval  they  chose  the  son  of  Mago  to  be  theft 
general.  This  new  commander,  though  very  young,  yet 
by  his  great  ability7  and  conduct  so  improved  the  short  time 
he  had  to  manage,  that  at  the  return  of  the  express,  he  was 
in  a  condition  to  take  the  field,  and  give  the  enemy  battle. 
He  gained  a  victory  over  the  Syracusians,  so  considerable, 
as  to  produce  an  honourable  peace  for  the  Carthaginians. 
By  the  conditions  of  the  treaty,  they  not  only  kept  all  theft 
possessions,  but  acquired  some  additional  places,  and  had 
also  a  thousand  talents  from  Dionysius. 

After  the  death  of  this  the  elder  Dionysius,  and  in  the 
time  of  the  younger  (his  son  and  successor)  Carthage  took 
part  in  the  troubles  wherein  S\  racuse  was  involved,  en¬ 
deavouring  to  make  advantage  of  them  for  establishing 
there  her  own  domination.  Timoleon  from  Corinth  res- 
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brought  tocletetmine  for  succouring  Messina ; 
because  they  judged,  that  the  benefit  which 


cued  the  Syracusians  from  this  danger,  and  reduced  the 
Carthaginians  to  sue  for  peace,  which  was  settled  on  the 
following  terms  :  The  river  Ha) yens  (or  Lycus)  near  Agri- 
gentum  was  to  be  the  boundary  of  the  Carthaginian  ter¬ 
ritory  in  Sicily  ;  all  natives  of  the  cities  subject  to  the  Car¬ 
thaginians  were  to  be  allowed  to  withdraw,  if  they  pleased, 
to  Syracuse  with  their  effects;  and  lastly,  the  Carthagi¬ 
nians  were  not  to  assist,  or  to  have  any  correspondence 
with  the  several  tyrants  who  at  this  time  pretended  to  the 
lordship  of  that  city. 

Jt  was  probably  about  the  same  time  that  Hanno,  one 
of. the  most  considerable  citizens  of  Carthage,  formed  the 
Resign  (but  without  success)  of  making  himself  tyrant  of 
»his  country,  by  poisoning  the  whole  senate  at  a  banquet, 
-His  stratagem  being  discovered,  he  was  put  to  death  by 
torture ;  and  his  children,  and  all  his  relations,  were  at 
the  same  time  cut  off  without  mercy,  though  they  had  no 
share  in  his  guilt. 

Some  years  after  this,  the  Carthaginians  were  terribly 
alarmed  for  their  possessions  in  Sicily,  by  the  growing 
power  of  the  formidable  Agathocles.  This  man,  who  is 
said  to  have  been  the  son  of  a  potter,  owed  the  wonderful 
rise  .of  his  fortune  in  a  great  measure  to  the  beauty  of  his 
person,  his  distinguished  courage,  and  his  enterprising  ge¬ 
nius;  but  chiefly  to  his  consummate  wickedness,  the  arts  of 
treachery,  and  the  practice  of  the  most  unbounded  cruelties. 
He  was  now  absolute  lord  of  Syracuse.  Not  content  with 
this  elevation,  he  aspired  to  be  king  of  all  Sicily,  and  bad 
inade  so  swift  a  progress  in  subduing  the  island,  that  Car¬ 
thage  was  obliged,  in  self-defence,  to  despatch  a  very  nu¬ 
merous  army  thither,  to  put  a  stop  to  his  conquests.  Ha- 
milcar  commanded  it;  he  gave  the  tyrant  a  total  over¬ 
throw  near  the  Hymera,  pursued  him  even  to  Syracuse, 
and  closely  besieged  him  in  that  capital  of  his  dominion. 

The  cruelties  of  Agathocles  had  made  him  universally 
detested  by  the  Sicilians ;  he  was  now  therefore  deserted 
by  all  his  allies,  and  he  knew  at  the  same  time  that  his 
own  forces  were  too  weak  to  preserve  the  place.  In  these 
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they  should  draw  from  it  would  not  be  greater 
than  the  reproach  they  should  suffer  for  so  in- 

distressful  circumstances  he  formed  an  enterprise  worthy 
of  the  most  accomplished  hero.  To  make  a  descent  upon 
Africa,  invade  the  dominion  of  his  victorious  enemies,  and 
transfer  the  war  to  the  very  seat  of  their  empire.  His 
great  foresight  and  judgment  to  discern  that  this  design 
was  practicable,  and  also  the  courage  and  prudence  he 
displayed  in  the  execution  of  it,  are  much  admired  by  the 
historians,  but  cannot  be  enlarged  upon  here.  Let  it  suf¬ 
fice  to  mention,  that  leaving  under  the  command  of  his 
brother,  Antander,  a  sufficient  number  of  his  troops  to  de¬ 
fend  the  city  for  some  time,  he  put  to  sea  with  the  re¬ 
mainder,  without  letting  any  body  know  his  design,  or 
what  course  he  intended  to  steer :  but,  before  his  depar¬ 
ture,  to  encourage  the  Syracusians  to  behave  themselves 
with  constancy  during  his  absence,  he  assured  them,  that 
the  siege  would  be  but  of  short  duration,  and  that  he  had 
found  an  infallible  way  to  victory. 

The  forces  which  Agathocles  took  with  him  in  this  ex¬ 
pedition  amounted  to  about  14,000  men.  Having  landed 
these  troops  safely  in  Africa,  he  immediately  called  them 
together,  opened  to  them  his  design,  with  the  motives  of  it, 
and  made  them  understand,  that  the  only  way  to  deliver 
their  own  country  from  its  present  distress,  was  to  carry  the 
war  into  that  of  their  enemies.  He  represented  to  them, 
tiiat  the  citizens  of  Carthage  were  a  luxurious  and  effeminate 
people,  utterly  unable  to  cope  with  the  Syracusians,  inured 
to  the  toils  of  war;  that  the  unexampled  boldness  of  hi's  en¬ 
terprise  would  alone  disconcert  and  terrify  them ;  that  they 
were  wholly  unprepared  to  repel  an  enemy  at  their  gates  ; 
that  the  Africans,  always  hating  the  Carthaginians,  would 
infallibly  join  him  upon  the  first  notice  of  his  landing;  and 
in  a  word,  he  promised  them  the  whole  wealth  of  Carthage 
as  the  certain  reward  of  their  courage  in  the  present  expe¬ 
dition.  The  soldiers  received  nis  harabguC  with  applause 
and  acclamations,  and  fancied  themselves  already  in  pos¬ 
session  of  that  rich  city.  Taking  advantage  of  their  pre¬ 
sent  Saftgtiine  temper,  arid  the  high  hopes  he  had  inspired 
them  with,  he  then  persuaded  them  to  burn  till  theiiCships 
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Two  considerable  cities  he  successively  attacked  and  car¬ 
ried  by  assault  in  a  short  tiroe  s  the  latter  was  Tunes,  not 
many  miles,  from  Carthage.  -  The  Carthaginians,  terribly 
alarmed  at  the  Swift  progress  of  this  unexpected  invader, 
hastily  armed  their  citizens  to  the*  number  of  above  40,000, 
and„sent  them  out  under  the  command  of  Hanno  and  Bo- 
milear,  men  who  had  been  long  at  variance  about  family  in¬ 
terests.  A  pitched  battle  quickly  ensued ;  Hanno  was  slain 
in  it,  the  Carthaginians  routed,  and  their  camp  taken.  It  is 
said,  that  Bomilcar  might  have  restored  the  battle  after  the 
death  of  Hanno,  if  for  private  reasons  of  self-interest  he  had 
not  chose  rather  to  quit  the  field  to  Agathoeles.  After  this 
victory  many  fortified  places  surrendered  to  the  conqueror, 

-and  great  numbers  of  the  Africans  revolted  to  him. 

It  wgs  at  this  time  that  an  embassy  came  to  Carthage  Dio.  Sic.  B. 
from  the  Tyrians,  to  implore  succour  against  Alexander  Clirt‘ 

the  Great,  who  besieged  their  city  ;  a  request  which  the 
Carthaginians,  how  willing  soever,  could  by  no  means 
comply  with,  iri  the  present  melancholy  situation  of  their 
afairs,  : :  ,  oodtoj  . . '  ■ 

=0  The  unhappy  condition  to  which  the  Carthaginians  Dio.  Sic. 
^ere  reduced,  they  ascribed  to  the  anger  of  the  gods,  pro-  Bl  20- 
vpked  at  some  neglect  of  duty.  It  had  been  a  custom 
ffom  the  very  infancy  of  Carthage,  and  was  become  a  part 
Cf  their  religion,  to  send  annually  to  Tyre  (the  mother 
pity)  the  tenth,  or  what  was  so  called,  of  the  public  rgve- 
■ap^as  an  offering  to  Hercules,  the  patron  and  protector 
jffboth  Tyre  and  Carthage.  But  from  the  time  thafoitMs 
.revenue  grew'  considerable,  the  whole  tenth,  was  npfc  fairly 
ycanitted  :  reeygso  sfetzeji  the  Cartbaginiansii  i  a»d,i.tb!ftX“ 
ipiatp  thek  gmltyThey  now  sent  to  Tyre  presents-pfea 
digioustalue  •mud  ol  morlJ  bofoeuaioq  nodi  ori  srijiw  mod" 
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it  being  represented  to  them  by  those  who 
were  to  command  the  army,  in  case  of  an  ex- 

Another  custom  had  prevailed  at  Carthage,  of  a  most  bar¬ 
barous  and  bloody  superstition,  that  of  sacrificing  great  num¬ 
bers  of  children  to  Saturn.  Anciently  those  children  were 
chosen  out  of  the  best  families ;  of  late  the  children  of  slaves 
and  beggars  had  been  substituted  in  the  room  ofthe  nobly 
born ;  a  fraudful  impiety,  for  the  expiation  of  which,  two 
hundred  children  of  the  first  rank  were  now  thrown  into  the 
fire,  an  offering  to  the  god:  and,  as  Diodorus  Siculus  re¬ 
ports,  three  hundred  of  the  citizens  voluntarily  sacrificed 
themselves  on  this  occasion  to  pacify  the  same  deity. 

After  these  expiations,  expresses  were  despatched  to  Ha- 
milcar  in  Sicily,  with  the  news  of  what  misfortunes  had 
befallen  the  republic  in  Africa,  and  to  urge  him  to  send 
speedy  succours  to  Carthage.  Hamilcar  commanded  the 
depute  not  once  to  mention  the  victory  of  Agathocles, 
but  on  the  contrary  to  report,  that  his  forces  had  been  all 
cut  off,  and  his  whole  fleet  taken  by  the  Carthaginians.— 
The  senate  of  Carthage  had  sent  to  Hamilcar  by  the  mes¬ 
sengers  all  the  beaks  of  Agathocles’s  ships  which  had  beeh 
burnt,  that  by  showing  them  he  might  the  more  easily 
gain  credit  to  this  report.  The  stratagem  had  like  to  havb 
proved  successful.  Hamilcar  summoned  the  besieged  to 
surrender,  and  showed  the  beaks.  The  ruin  of  Agathocles 
being  generally  believed  in  Syracuse,  the  majority  of  the 
citizens,  and  Antander  himself,  were  disposed  to  capitu*- 
late.  But  Eurymnon,  an  fEtolian,  whom  Agathocles  had 
left  behind  him  to  counsel  his  brother,  by  much  persua¬ 
sion  prevailed  with  them  to  hold  out  till  they  had  certain 
intelligence  of  the  truth.  A  galley  of  thirty  oars  arrived 
soon  after  in  the  port,  and  brought  the  news  of  Agatho¬ 
cles’s  victory,  which  at  once  restored  life  and  resolution 
to  the  inhabitants.  Hamilcar  made  a  last  effort  to  carry 
the  city  by  assault,  but  without  success]  He  then  raised 
the  siege,  and  sent  5000  men  to  the  relief  of  Ins  distressed 
country,  iieturning  afterwards  in  hopes'  to  Jjirora$l!Ik 
city  in  the  night,  his  design  w;as  discovered,  his  army  de¬ 
feated,  and  he  himself  taken  prisoner  The  Syracusians 

cut  off  his  head,  and  sent  it  into  Africa,  a  welcome  present 
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pedition  Into  Sicily,  how  profitable  it  would  be, 
not  only  to  the  public  in  general,  but  to  each 

The  confusion  into  which  all  these  disasters  threw  the 
Carthaginians,  encouraged  Bomilcar  their  general  to  at¬ 
tempt  the  execution  of  a  design  he  had  long  harboured  in  His 
breast ;  it  was  to  make  himself  monarch  of  the  Carthaginian 
state.  He  had  gained  over  some  of  the  citizens  to  his  inte- 
rest,  and  had  secured  a  body  of  the  foreign  mercenaries  to 
assist  him.  The  conspiracy  nevertheless  proved  abortive ; 
he  was  overpowered,  and  being  made  prisoner,  was  crucified 
for  his  rebellion. 

While  Bomilcar  was  pursuing  his  wicked  design  against 
the  liberties  of  his  country,  Agathocles  was  busy  in  a 
treachery  of  another  kind.  He  had  won  over  to  his  cause 
Ophelias,  king  of  Cyrene,  by  pretending  that  he  would  leave 
him  the  empire  of  Africa,  and  that  he  had  no  view  in  his 
present  expedition,  but  to  draw  the  Carthaginians  out  of 
Sicily.  Ophelias  brought  a  considerable  army  to  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  the  Syracusians.  Agathocles,  to  get  the  absolute 
command  of  these  troops,  slew  their  leader  by  surprise, 
after  which,  by  fair  words,  and  large  promises,  he  engaged 
the  Cyrenians  to  follow  him. 

His  affairs  being  now-  in  a  flourishing  condition,  he  thought 
it  proper  to  leave  them  a  while  under  the  conduct  of  his  son 
Axchagathus,  and  return  into  Sicily,  to  take  some  care  of  his 
interests  at  home.  His  renown,  and  the  report  of  his  victo¬ 
ries,  flew  before  him.  On  the  news  of  his  arrival  in  Sicily, 
many  towns  revolted  to  him  ;  but  it  was  not  long  before  ill 
pews  recalled  him  into  Africa. — His  absence  had  entirely 
changed  the  face  of  things  in  that  country,  and  all  his  arts 
and  endeavours  proved  ineffectual  to  restore  them  to  their 
former  condition.  His  army  had  been  defeated,  his  strong¬ 
holds  had  surrendered  to  the  enemy,  and  his  troops  were 
-mutinous  for  want  of  pay.  He  attacked  the  Carthaginians 
-after  his  landing,  but  was  repulsed  and  routed ;  he  lost  3000 
men  in  the  action.  After  this  defeat,  and  another  disaster, 
by  which  he  lost  4000  of  his  men,  the  Africans  of  his  army 
all  deserted  him.  Not  thinking  himself  therefore  in  a  condi¬ 
tion  to  maintain  the  War  any  longer,  lie  resolved  to 
Africa;  and  not  having  ships  sufficient  to  transport  his 
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man  in  particular,  they  passed  ^  decree  hi Ja- 
vour  of  the  enterprise  ;  and  A ppius  Claudius*, 

troops  into  Sicily,  he  would  have  stole  away  with  only  a  few 
of  his  friends,  and  his  younger  son  Heraelidesj  for  he 
feared  lest  his  eldest  son  Archagathus,  being  a  daring  man, 
and  having  been  too  familiar  with  his  stepmother,  would 
attempt  something  against  his  life.  Archagathus  disco¬ 
vered  his  design,  caused  him  to  be  arrested  and  put  in 
chains.  A  sudden  panic  soon  after  seized  the  army,  be¬ 
lieving  that  the  enemy  was  just  ready  to  fall  upon  them. 
The  guard  who  had  the  king  in  custody,  being  in  the  same 
consternation  with  the  rest,  and  in  their  fright  coming  out 
with  their  prisoner  bound,  the  soldiers  were  so  moved  at  this, 
sight,  that  they  all  cried  out,  “  Unloose  him,  let  him  go.’’ 
Agathocles  was  no  sooner  freed  from  his  chains,  but,  con¬ 
sulting  only  his  own  safety,  he  got  on  board  a  small  vessel, 
and  set  sail  for  Sicily,  leaving  his  two  sons  to  the  fury  of  the 
enraged  soldiers,  who  slew  them  both  upon  the  first  disco¬ 
very  of  his  departure.  The  Syracusian  troops,  though  thui 
forsaken  by  their  leader,  made  an  honourable  treaty  for 
themselves  with  the  Carthaginians,  with  whom  also  Aga¬ 
thocles,  after  his  return  into  Sicily,  concluded  a  peace  upon 
equal  terms,  notwithstanding  his  late  disasters  and  disgrace. 

After  the  death  of  Agathocles,  and  when  Syracuse  was 
again  involved  in  civil  war,  the  Carthaginians  renewed 
their  attempt  once  more  to. subdue  the  whole  island  of  Si¬ 
cily.  They  possessed  themselves  of  many  cities  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  Syracusians,  and  invested  Syracuse  itself.  This 
common  danger  obliged  the  contending  parties  in  the  cjty 
to  unite,  and  call  in  king  Pyrrhus  to  their  aid.  Pyrrhus, 
by  repeated  victories  over  the  Carthaginians,  deprived 
them  in  a  short  time  of  all  their  possessions  in  Sicily,  'ex¬ 
cept  the  city  of  Lilybaeum  only.  By  bis  own  misconduct 
he  afterwards  lost  all  the  fruit  of  his  successes,  being  aban¬ 
doned  by  his  Sicilian  allies,  and  obliged  to  quit  the  island 
to  preserve  hirnselF  and  his  Epirots  from  total  destruction. 
The  Carthaginians?  who  before  his  departure  had  brought 
a  mighty  army  into  Sicily,  not  only  recovered  all  their 
ancient  possessions,  but  endeavoured  to  enlarge  their  do- 
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one  of  the  consuls,  was  ordered  to  conduct  an 
army  into  Sicily:  to  the  relief  of  Messina. 

Vernment  of  Syracuse,  opposed  the  progress  of  their  arms, 
till  the  affair  of  Messina  united  the  two  powers  in  one  en¬ 
terprise,  dreW*  the  Romans  into  Sieily,  and  gave  commence¬ 
ment  to  the  first  Punic  War. 

-ooaiij  amilEgsdoiA  .sftil  am  Jaaie  >•  •.•amlomoe  sqimr 

af,  The  Form  of  the  Carthaginian  Government, 

The  government  of  Carthage,  like  that  of  Rome,  was 
composed  of  three  different  authorities,  which  balanced 
each  other  ;  the  authority  of  the  two  supreme  magistrates, 
called  suffetes,  (from  the  Phoenician  word  sopketim,  which 
gignifies  judges)  that  of  the  senate,  and  that  of  the  as¬ 
sembly  of  the  people.  To  these  was  afterwards  added  the 
council  of  the  hundred, 

-  The  Suffetes. 

The  suffetes  were  annual  magistrates,  and  their  authority 
ranch  the  same  with  that  of  the  consuls  at  Rome.  By  the 

••  r 

ancient  writers  they  are  frequently  styled  kings,  dictators, 
consuls.  History  does  hot  inform  us  of  the  manner  of  their 
election.  Their  office  was  to  convene  the  senate,  to  pre¬ 
side  there,  propose  the  matters  for  debate,  and  collect  the 
voices.  They  also  sat  as  chief  justices  in  private  causes  of 
importance.  Nor  was  their  authority  confined  to  civil  af¬ 
fairs,  they  sometimes  commanded  the  armies. 

The  Senate- 

,  4  ,  r.  0  '  ->  0 

The  number  of  which  the  senate  of  Carthage  consisted 
is  not  known;  it  must  certainly  have  been  very  consider¬ 
able,  seeing  a  hundred  persons  were  selected  from  it  to 
foi;m  a  separate  council.  In  the  senate  all  public  affairs 
were  debated,  the  letters  from  generals  read,  the  com¬ 
plaints  from  the  provinces  heard,  ambassadors  admitted 
to  audience,  peace  and  war  determined.  When  the" se¬ 
nators  were  unanimous,  there  lay  no  appeal  from  their  deci¬ 
sion;  but  yvhenever  they  were  divided  in  opinion,  the 

affair  devolved  to  the  people:  a  regulation  which  seems 
on  Tioii j  gsTEina  oj  oafljoysouna  lo(F,*aottaaa?oa  lnyiofl£ 

well  contrived  to  prevent  divisions,  and  a  factious  opposi¬ 
tion  to  reasonable  counsels  ;  for  it  was  not  to  be  supposed 
that  any  member  of  an  assembly,  which  had  the  preroga-j. 
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Appius,  to  learn  the  posture  of  the  enemy, 
and  the  true  state  of  things  in  that  place,  is  re¬ 
ported3  to  have  ventured  over  thither  in  a  fish- 

tive  of  judging  decisively  in  affairs',  would  willingly  suffer 
them  to  be  carried  before  another  tribunal. 

The  People. 

It  appears  from  Aristotle’s  eulogium  on  the  government 
of  Carthage,  that,  so  low  as  to  his  time,  the  people  sponta- 
neously  left  the  chief  administration  of  public  affairs  to  the 
senate.  And  Polybius  remarks,  that  while  the  senate  go¬ 
verned,  the  Carthaginians  were  successful  in  all  their  en¬ 
terprises.  But  at  length  riches  and  extensive  conquests 
made  the  people  insolent ;  and  then  forgetting  that  they 
owed  their  prosperity  to  the  wise  conduct  of  that  venerable 
body,  they  not  only  interfered  in  the  government  of  the 
state,  but  arrogated  to  themselves  almost  the  whole  power. 
From  that  period  the  public  affairs  were  transacted  wholly 
by  cabals  and  factions  ;  and  Polybius  assigns  this  as  one  of 
the  chief  causes  of  their  ruin. 

The  Tribunal  of  the  Hundred. 

This  council  was  composed  of  104  persons,  though  for 
brevity  sake  they  are  called  the  hundred,  and  was  insti¬ 
tuted  to  be  a  check  upon  the  Carthaginian  generals,  who 
had  used  before  to  exercise  an  absolute  and  uncontrollable 
power  when  at  the  head  of  armies  in  the  field  •  they  now 
became  accountable  to  these  judges  for  their  actions,  on 
their  return  from  the  campaign. 

Of  these  104  judges,  five  had  a  particular  jurisdiction 
superior  to  that  of  the  rest,  and  were  like  the  council  of 
ten  in  the  Venetian  senate.  A  vacancy  in  their  body 
could  be  filled  by  none  but  themselves.  They  had  also  the 
power  of  choosing  those  who  composed  the  council  of  the 
hundred. 

3  “  Primo  ad  explorandos  hostes  freturn  piscatoria  navi 
trajecit  [Appius  Claudius  Caudex]  et  cum  dues  Carthagi- 
niensium  egit,  ut  presidium  arce  deduceret,  Rhegium 
regressus,”  &c.  Anrel.  Viet -  c.  37. 

That  the  consul  in  person  went  over  privately  to  Mes¬ 
sina,  seems  to  be  supported  by  the  words  of  Polybius,  who 
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ing-boat,  and  to  have  so  happily  conducted 
himself  there,  as  by  some  means  to  make  the 

speaks  of  the  Mamertines  sending  for  Appius,  and  surren¬ 
dering  their  city  to  him,  as  of  a  transaction  previous  to  the 
passage  of  the  Roman  army  to  Messina.  But,  according 
to  this  author,  they  had  either  by  art  or  force  rid  them¬ 
selves  of  the  Carthaginian  officer  before  they  called  over 
Appius.  Polyb.  1.  l.  c.  11. 

If  we  may  believe  Zonaras,  the  person  who  went,  over 
privately  to  Messina,  to  learn  the  state  of  affairs  in  that 
city,  was  not  Appius  Claudius  the  consul,  but  one  Clau¬ 
dius,  a  legionary  tribune,  whom  the  consul  despatched  on 
that  commission. 

Zonaras  differs  in  some  particulars  from  Polybius  con¬ 
cerning  the  origin  of  the  first  Punic  war,  and  has  many 
circumstances  which  are  not  mentioned  by  any  writer  but 
himself.  He  tells  us,  that  the  two  republics  were  mutu¬ 
ally  jealous  of  each  other ;  each  thought  its  own  safety  de¬ 
pended  on  subduing  its  rival.  This  was  the  true  cause  of 
the  war.  Thus  far  he  agrees  with  other  writers;  But  he 
adds,  that  the  Romans  assigned,  for  their  motive  to  the 
■war,  some  assistance  which  the  Carthaginians  had  formerly 
given  the  Tarentines  against  Rome.  The  Carthaginians, 
on  the  other  hand,  alleged  as  their  ground  of  quarrel, 
that  the  Romans  had  made  a  friendship  with  Hiero,  when 
he  was  at  war  wfith  Carthage. 

As  to  the  affair  of  Messina,  his  relation  is  in  substance  as 
follows :  The  Mamertines,  being  besieged  by  kingHiero,  ask 
succour  from  the  Romans.  The  Romans,  knowing  that  if 
this  request  should  be  refused,  they  would  give  themselves 
to  the  Carthaginians,  who  might  then  be  able  to  pass  into 
Italy,  readily  promise  to  send  the  succour  desired.  This 
promise,  however,  not  being  speedily  performed,  and  the 
Mamertines  being  straitly  pressed  by  the  enemy,  they  apply 
for  aid  to  the  Carthaginians,  who  thereupon  make  peace 
with  Hiero,  both  for  themselves  and  for  the  Mamertines,  as 
the  most  effectual  means  to  hinder  the  Romans  from  comintr 
into  Sicily :  and,  under  a  leader  named  Hanno,  they  take 
upon  them  the  guard  of  the  city  and  of  the  straits.  In  the 
meanwhile,  Claudius,  a  legionary  tribune,  whom  the  consul 
VOL.  IV.  H 
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Carthaginian  officer  and  his  soldiers  evacuate 
the  citadel ;  after  which  the  consul  returned 

had  sent  before  him  with  a  few  ships,  comes  to  Rhegium; 
but  finding  that  the  enemy  has  a  much  stronger  fleet  at  sea, 
and  therefore  not  daring  to  attempt  the  passage  with  his 
ships,  he  steals  over  privately  in  a  small  boat  to  Messina, 
and  has  a  conference  with  the  Mamertines ;  but,  through 
the  opposition  of  the  Carthaginians,  is  obliged  to  return 
without  effecting  any  thing.  Afterwards,  when  he  hears 
that  the  Mamertines  are  in  some  commotion  (for  though 
they  would  not  consent  to  be  subject  to  Rome,  they  were 
weary  of  the  Carthaginians),  he  goes  over  again,  and  pro¬ 
mises  that  the  Romans,  if  admitted  into  the  place,  shall  re¬ 
turn  home  as  soon  as  they  have  restored  Messina  to  a  state 
of  security.  He  then  bids  the  Carthaginians  quit  the  place, 
or  give  a  good  reason  for  staying.  The  Mamertines  are 
silent  through  fear  ;  the  Carthaginians  make  him  no  answer; 
because  they  hold  the  city  by  force  and  despise  him.— 
The  silence  of  both,  cries  Claudius,  shows  that  the  Car¬ 
thaginians  act  unjustly,  and  that  the  Mamertines  desire 
liberty;  for  if  these  cared  for  the  Carthaginians,  they  would 
promise  to  stand  by  them.  The  Mamertines  applaud  hie 
words.  He  then  returns  to  Rhegium,  and  endeavours  to 
pass  from  hence  to  Messina  with  his  fleet.  In  this  attempt 
he  loses  some  of  his  ships  by  stormy  weather,  others  are 
taken  by  the  Carthaginians,  so  that  he  is  forced  to  return 
once  more  to  Rhegium,  The  Carthaginian  admiral  com¬ 
ing  on  the  coast  of  Italy,  offers  to  restore  the  ships  he  had 
taken,  but  at  the  same  time  declares,  that  the  straits  be¬ 
long  to  the  Carthaginians,  and  that  he  will  not  suffer  the 
Romans  even  to  wash  their  hands,  in  them.  Claudius  hear¬ 
ing  this,  rejects  the  offer  with  indignation,  repairs  his  fleet, 
and  seizing  a  favourable  opportunit}’,  passes  safely  with-his 
troops  to  Messina.  Hanno  was  now  retired  into  the  citadel ; 
he  had  quitted  the  city  through  a  distrust  of  the  inhabitants. 
Claudius  persuades  the  Mamertines  to  invite  Hanno  to  an 
amicable  conference.  The  Carthaginian,  though  with  great 
reluctance,  comes  to  the  assembly,  lest  the  Mamertines* 
who  already  complained  of  his  injustice,  should  begin  hos¬ 
tilities  against  him.  After  much  altercation -between  him 
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to  Italy  to  prepare  for  the  embarkation  of  his 
troops;  ’  luanoo  vHj  rbuhv  v.;'  i  •’!<; 5 

and  Claudius,  he  is  seized  by  a  Roman  officer,  and  carried 
to  prison,  tlie  Mamertines  approving  of  the  action.  Thus 
Han  no  is  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  entirely  abandoning 
Messina.  The  Carthaginians  punish  him  for  his  ill  conduct, 
and  send  a  herald  to  signify  to  the  Romans  to  quit  Messjna 
and  all  Sicily  by  a  certain  day  ;  which  demand  not  being 
cqmplied  with,  they  in  the  first  fury  of  their  resentment 
murder  all  the  Italian  mercenaries  in  their  service  ;  and 
then,  assisted  by  king  ITiero,  lay  siege  to  Messina. 

Such  is  the  account  given  us  by  Zonaras,  of  what  passed 
in  relation  to  Messina  before  the  consul  went  thither. 
But  I  do  not  find  the  least  mention  of  the  voyages  or  ma¬ 
nagement  of  the  tribune  Claudius  in  any  other  author. 
Only  that  the  Romans  sent  some  troops  to  Messina,  as 
Zonaras  relates,  before  Appius  went  thither  with  the  main 
army,  is  supported  by  a  fragment  of  Diodorus  Siculus, 
who  speaks  of  an  agreement  between  Hiero  and  the  Car¬ 
thaginians  to  make  war  upon  the  Romans,  unless  they 
would  immediately  withdraw  all  their  forces  out  of  Sicily ; 
and  t)his  i&  previous  to  the  arrival  of  the  consul  with  the 
Sg^ff&vnobna  fine  .mmr-.  i  , 
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The  consul  Appius  Claudius  Caudex  transports  an  army  into 

Sicily  to  the  relief  of  Messina,  besieged  by  the  Carthaginians 

and  Syr acusians.  He  forces  them  to  raise  the  siege.  His 

successors  make  peace  and  an  alliance  with  Hiero,  king  of 

Syracuse.  The  next  year’s  consuls,  assisted  by  Hiero,  take 
AMjLs-.y,  3«b  .  vy-fb  ,,  .or,.'’  J  ’ 

Agngenfum  from  the  Carthaginians. 

Jfli  ,  O  10  Hi" 


up°n  the  news  of 

their  offitfer’s  having  quitted  the  citadel  of 
Messina,  were  so  highly  offended  that  they 
condemned  him  to  bfe  crufcifled,  as  both  a  trai- 
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tor  and  a  coward.  They  ordered,  at  the  same 
time,  a  fleet  and  a  land-army  to  besiege  the 
place.  Hiero,  the  new  king  of  Syracuse,  hav¬ 
ing  now  a  fair  prospect  of  exterminating  the 
usurpers  of  Messina,  entered  into  a  league  with 
the  Carthaginians,  and  joined  his  forces  to 
theirs :  so  that  the  Mamertines  were  entirely 
closed  up  within  their  city,  the  Carthaginians 
lying  with  a  navy  at  sea,  and  with  an  army  on 
one  side  of  the  place,  while  the  Syracusians  lay 
before  it  on  the  other. 

In  this  their  great  danger  came  Appius 
Claudius  the  Roman  consul  to  Rhegium  with 
an  army  appointed  for  their  relief:  but  how  td 
pass  from  thence  to  Messina  was  a  difficulty 
that  seemed  insurmountable.  Not  that  he 
wanted  transports;  for  he  had  borrowed  from 
the  Tarentines,  Neapolitans,  and  other  neigh¬ 
bours,  a  sufficient  number  of  triremes  and 
boats  of  fifty  oars,  wherein  to  waft  over  his 
men:  but  the  Carthaginian  fleet  was  in  the 
way,  and  was  by  much  superior  in  strength  to 
that  of  the  consul.  He  was  obliged  therefore 
to  have  recourse  to  stratagem.  He  pretended 
to  give  the  enterprise  entirely  over  as  a  thing 
impracticable,  and,  the  better  to  deceive  the 
enemy,  steered  his  course  towards  Rome. 
This  motion  made  the  Carthaginians  watch 
the  straits  less  narrowly ;  and  then  the  con¬ 
sul  tacking  about  on  a  sudden,  and  being  fa¬ 
voured  by  a  dark  night,  passed  to  Messina 
without  opposition1.  '  da°c”  £>f' 


1  Polybius,  (from  whom  this  account  of  the  origin  Of 
the  first  Punic  war  is  chiefly  taken)  though  he  does  not 
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His  arrival,  however,  did  not  discourage  the 
besiegers  ;  for  they  far  exceeded  him  in  nura- 

directly  charge  the  Ramans  with  injustice  in  their  begin¬ 
ning  this  war,  yet  declares  (L.  1.  c.  10.)  that  it  would  be 
difficult  to  justify  them.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  is  elearly  of 
opinion,  that  the  Romans  in  this  enterprise  were  unjust. 
His  words  are  these  :  “  Now  in  this  place  I  hold  it  season¬ 
able  to  consider  of  those  grounds  whereupon  the  Romans 
entered  into  this  [the  first  Punic  war  ;]  not  how  profitable 
they  were,  nor  how  agreeable  to  rules  of  honesty  (for  ques¬ 
tionless  the  enterprise  was  much  to  their  benefit,  though  as 
much  to  their  shame)  but  hew  allowable  in  strict  terms  of 
lawfulness,  whereupon  they  built  all  their  allegations  in  main¬ 
tenance  thereof.  That  the  Mamertines  did  yield  themselves, 
and  all  that  they  had,  into  the  Romans’  hands  (as  the  Cam- 
panes,  distressed  by  the  Samnites,  had  done)  I  cannot  find ; 
neither  can  I  find  how  the  messengers  of  those  folk,  whereof 
one  part  had  already  admitted  the  Carthaginians,  could  be 
enabled  to  make  any  such  surrendry  in  the  public  name 

lor 

"  If  therefore  the  Mamertines,  by  no  lawful  surrendry  of 
•themselves  and  their  possessions,  were  become  subject  to 
Rome,  by  what  better  title  could  the  Romans  assist  the  Ma¬ 
mertines  againsttheir  most  ancient  friends  the  Carthaginians, 
than  they  might  have  aided  the  Campanes  against  the  Sam¬ 
nites,  without  the  same  condition  ?  which  was  (as  they  them¬ 
selves  confessed)  by  none  at  all.  But  let  it  be  supposed,  that 
some  point  serving  to  clear  this  doubt  is  lost  in  all  histories  ; 
doubtless  it  is,  that  no  company  of  pirates,  thieves,  outlaws, 
murderers,  or  such  other  malefactors,  can  by  any  good  suc¬ 
cess  of  their  villany,  obtain  the  privilege  of  civil  societies,  to 
make  league  or  truce,  yea,  to  require  fair  war,  but  are  by  all 
means,  as  most  pernicious  vermine,  to  be  rooted  out  of  the 
wdrid.  I  will  not  take  upon  me  to  maintain  that  opinion  of 
some  civilians,  thata  prince  is  notbound  to  hold  his  faith  with 
Jl/£s^*t  itfy^Egj^-posi^q^.  ^f  i^jCijns^prienpe.  IdiisI 
hold,  that  no  one  prince  of  state  can  give  protection  to  such 
as  these,  as  long  as  any  other  is  using  the  SvvOrd  of  vetrgeahCe 
againstrthem,  Rooming  .accessary  to  thejr  crimes. 
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RYoa<MfE  ber of  men,  and  the  whole  island'  was  ready  to 
489.  relieve  them  in  their  wants ;  and  they  were 

Bef.i.W  ’ 

Two  him-  -  ,  , 

dred  sixty-  from  being  justifiable  by  any  pretence  of  confederacy 
made  with  them,  as  that  contrariwise,  by  admitting  this 
188th* Cot^  nes^  murderers  and  thieves  into  their  protection,  they 
sulship.  justly  deserved  to  be  warred  upon  themselves  by  the  people 
of  Sicily,  yea  although  Messina  had  been  taken,  and  the 
Mamertines  all  slain,  ere  any  news  of  the  confederacy  had 
been  brought  unto  the  besiegers.” 

To  this  reasoning  of  our  learned  countryman  I  take 
leave  to  answer : 

Whether  the  messengers  who  went  to  Rome  from 
Messina  from  one  part  only  of  the  Mamertines,  could  be 
enabled  to  treat  in  the  name  of  all,  or  whether  the  Ma¬ 
mertines  made  such  an  absolute  surrendry  of  their  pos- 
sessions  to  the  Romans,  as  the  people  of  Capua  had  for¬ 
merly  done,  seems  not  material  to  the  present  purpose.  Nei¬ 
ther  the  Romans  nor  the  Carthaginians  could  acquire  any 
right  to  Messina  in  virtue  of  any  such  surrendry,  whether 
made  by  a  part  or  by  the  whole  body  of  the  Mamertines, 
these  having  themselves  no  right  to  the  town,  if  they  are  to 
be  considered  as  a  nest  of  pirates,  murderers,  and  outlaws, 
which  is  the  light  in  which  Sir  Walter  considers  them. 

In  the  next  place,  though  it  be  granted,  that  no  one 
prince  or  state  can  give  protection  to  pirates,  thieves,  and 
murderers,  as  long  as  any  other  is  using  the  sword  of  ven¬ 
geance  against  them,  without  becoming  accessary  to  their 
crimes;  1  say,  though  this  be  granted,  it  will  not  affect  the 
present  question.  For  that  the  Romans  did  not  grant 
their  protection  to  the  Mamertines,  in  the  circumstance 
above  described,  is  evident  from  what  our  author  himself 
relates.  He  tells  us,  that  the  Carthaginians  (and  they 
were  the  principals  in  the  present  war,  Hiero  was  only  an 
auxiliary)  upon  the  news  of  their  officer’s  being  driven  out 
of  the  citadel  of  Messina,  sent  a  fleet  and  an  army  to;  be¬ 
siege  the  place,  as  a  town  that  lmd  rebelled,  having  6nce 
been  theirs.  These  preparations  were  to  punish  rebellious 
subjects,  not  to  punish  the  Mamertines  as  pirates  and  mur¬ 
derers,  not  for  the  injuries  the)'  had  doheSid  the  lawful  pro¬ 
prietors  of  Messina.  It  would  indeed  have  been  shameless 
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strong  enough  at  sea  to  hinder  any  supplies 
from  getting  into  the,  town.  AH  this  Appius 

in  the  Carthaginians  to  pretend  the  latter  after  they  had 
made  a  league  with  the  usurpers,  treated  them  as  a  civil  so¬ 
ciety,  and  consented  to  protect  them  against  king  Hiero. 

From  the  whole  then  it  would  seem,  that  our  author  has 
pot  assigned  sufficient  reasons  for  passing  so  rigorous  a 
sentence  of  condemnation  against  the  Romans. 

Chevalier  Folard,  who  in  his  comment  upon  Polybius 
entirely  differs  in  opinion  from  Sir  Walter,  makes  very 
short  work  with  the  present  question. 

A  necessary  war  (says  he)  is  always  just.  A  war,  with¬ 
out  which  the  rights  and  liberties  of  a  people  must  be 
greatly  endangered,  is  a  necessary  war:  this  was  the  case 
of  the  Romans  at  the  present  juncture ;  and  he  cannot 
therefore  believe  that  the  senate  of  Rome  were  really  so 
^  scrupulous  as  Polybius  represents  them  to  be,  about  accept¬ 
ing  the  offer  made  them  by  the  Mamertines. 

Nay  the  chevalier  declares,  that  not  only  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  a  present  danger  to  our  liberties,  but  even  the 
prospect  of  a  distant  one,  an  allowable  motive  to  begin  a 
precautionary  war  j  and  that  the  too  great  power  of  any 
prince  will  justify  the  neighbouring  powers  in  making 
war  upon  him  ;  because  liberty  is  a  thing,  which  by  both 
divine  and  human  laws  we  are  allowed  to  have  so  tender  a 
concern  for,  that  the  apprehension  of  being  deprived  of 
it  justifies  whatever  we  do  for  its  preservation. 

As  I  shall  not  contend  with  the  force  of  this  argument, 
so  neither  can  I  think  it  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  it 
to  justify  the  Romans  in  the  present  war. 

If  the  Mamertines  are  to  be  considered  as  a  civil  society, 
the  Romans  acted  nothing  contrary  to  justice  in  making 
an  alliance  with  them,  or  in  succouring  them  when  in 
that  alliance.  Rome  (if  we  may  believe  Polybius)  had 
made  no  treaty  with  the  Carthaginians,  or  with  Hiero, 
whereby  she  was  bound  not  to  concern  herself  in  the  af¬ 
fairs  of  Sicily.  Poly  b.  B.  3.  c.  26. 

If  the  Mamertines!  are  not  to  be  considered  as  a  civil  so¬ 
ciety,  but  as  a  gang  of  robbers  and  pirates,  Messina  would 
then  belong  to  the  first  civil  society  that  should  get  pos- 
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well  understood  ;  and  therefore  apprehending 
both  danger  and  dishonour  in  the  enterprise, 
he  despatched  ambassadors  to  the  Carthagi¬ 
nians  and  Hiero,  to  treat  of  an  accommodation, 
and  obtain  peace  for  die  Mamertines.  The 
answer2  from  king  Hiero  was,  that  the  Ma¬ 
mertines  for  their  cruelty  and  wickedness  in 
getting  the  possession  of  Messina,  and  for 
divers  other  barbarities  committed  in  Sicily, 
were  most  justly  besieged  ;  and  that  it  did  not 
become  the  Romans,  so  famed  for  their  justice 
and  faithfulness,  to  protect  such  bloody  villains, 
who  had  contemptuously  broken  all  the  ties  of 
faith  and  truth  among  men  :  that  if  the  Ro¬ 
mans  began  a  war  in  defence  of  such  wicked 
invaders,  it  would  be  evident  to  all  the  world, 

session  of  it ;  and  the  Romans  having  acquired  the  right  of 
first  possession,  the  Carthaginians  must  be  considered  as 
the  aggressors ;  for  I  presume,  that  the  latter  cannot  be 
deemed  to  have  acquired  the  right  of  first  possession  even  of 
the  citadel,  by  the  bare  admission  of  their  officer  with 
a  few  men  into  it,  since  they  did  not  enter  the  citadel  as 
taking  possession  of  it  for  themselves,  but  to  guard  it  for 
the  usurpers  against  king  Hiero. 

As  to  the  conduct  of  the  Romans  in  protecting  the  Ma¬ 
mertines,  who  had  been  guilty  of  the  same  crimes  for  which 
the  senate  had  punished  the  Campanian  legion,  it  must  un¬ 
doubtedly  at  first,  as  Polybius  observes,  have  a  strange 
appearance  ;  but  certainly,  when  by  sparing  the  most  noto¬ 
rious  offenders  a  national  good  is  to  be  obtained,  much 
greater  than  could  accrue  from  punishing  such  offenders, 
there  is  no  doubt  but  the  arm  of  vengeance  may  wisely  and 
lawfully  be  staid.  And  this  appears  plainly  to  have  been  the 
motive  on  which  the  Romans  acted  in  the  case  now  before 
us,  even  according  to  Polybius’s  relation  of  the  matter. 

9  According  to  Diodorus  Siculus,  the  consul’s  embassy 
was  sent  from  Rhegium  before  he  passed  the  straits. 
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that  succour  to  fbr  distressed- was  but  a  pre¬ 
tence  to  cioke  their  ^covetousness,  when  in 
truth  their  aim  was  to  gain  Sicily. 

The  consul  finding  his  negotiation  fruitless, 
and  that  he  was  under  a  necessity  of  fighting, 
took  at  length  the  bold  resolution  to  sally  out 
into  the  field,  and  make  the  enemies  know, 
that  his  coming  to  Messina  was  to  drive  them 
from  the  town,  and  not  to  he  by  them  be¬ 
sieged  within  it. 

In  executing  this  determination  it  was  very 
advantageous  for  him,  that  the  confederate  ar¬ 
mies  lay  encamped  in  such  a  manner,  as  not  to 
be  well  able  to  assist  one  another  in  distress. 
Appius  sallied  out  first  against  Hiero,  and 
drawing  up  the  legions  in  order,  presented  him 
battle.  This  brave  prince  (says  a  learned 
writer,  well  skilled  in  military  affairs)  must 
certainly  bave  wanted  good  advice  on  the  pre¬ 
sent  occasion ;  otherwise  he  would  not  have 
hazarded  all  his  power  against  an  enemy,  of 
whom  he  had  made  no  trial,  when  it  had  been 
easy  for  him,  and  as  much  as  was  requisite,  to 
defend  his  own  camp.  With  great  readiness 
and  gallantry  he  accepted  the  challenge,  and 
met  the  enemy ;  but  after  a  long  and  bloody 
conflict,  the  Syracusians  were  defeated,  and 
driven  to  save  themselves  within  their  intrench- 
ments.  The  Romans  returned  triumphantly 
with  the  spoils  of  the  dead  into  Messina. 

The  king,  by  this  disaster,  learned  a  point  of 
wisdom  very  useful  both  to  him  and  his  king¬ 
dom  during  the  remainder  of  his  life.  Had 
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r^cTm^e  ^ess^na  been  taken  by  the  Carthaginians,  Sy- 
4S9.  racuse  itself  must  have  sought  help  from  Rome 

Bef  J.  C  or 

Two  imn-  against  those  friends  whom  it  now  so  diligently 
three.S  xty  assisted.  Hiero  had  (in  respect  of  those  two 
mighty  states)  but  a  small  stock,  which  it  be- 
suishipC°n"  hoved  him  to  manage  frugally ;  such  another 
loss  would  have  almost  ruined  him.  He  there- 
Poiyb.  b.  i.  fore  quietly  broke  up  his  camp  in  the  night, 
and  retired  home;  intending  to  leave  those  to 
try  the  fortune  of  the  war,  who  had  hopes  to 
be  gainers  by  the  event  of  it3, 
c.  12.  Appius,  receiving  intelligence  of  the  king’s 
retreat,  and  finding  the  courage  of  his  men 
greatly  raised  by  their  success  in  the  late  ac¬ 
tion,  resolved  to  attack  the  Carthaginians  with¬ 
out  loss  of  time.  Having  caused  the  soldiers 
to  take  their  repast  at  a  very  early  hour,  he 
sallied  out  by  break  of  day,  surprised  the  ene¬ 
my,  and  routed  them  with  great  slaughter ; 
those  who  escaped  flying  for  refuge  to  the 
neighbouring  towns.  The  Romans,  after  this 
action,  made  inroads  upon  the  country  as  far 
as  to  the  territory  of  the  Syracusians,  and  at 
length  sat  down  before  Syracuse.  It  does  not 
appear,  however,  that  the  consul  made  any 
progress  in  the  siege:  remitting  the  conduct 

3  Diod.  Siculus  writes,  that  when  the  consul  landed  at 
Messina,  Hiero,  suspecting  that  the  Carthaginians  had 
made  way  for  him,  fled  himself  to  Syracuse. 

Florus  says,  that  Hiero  confessed  he  was  conquered  be¬ 
fore  he  saw  the  enemy. 

Zonaras,  B.  8.  makes  Appius  to  land  with  his  forces,  not 
at  Messina,  but  some  place  near  it,  and  to  attack  the  Syfa- 
cusians  before  he  entered  that  town. 
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of  this  enterprise  to  his  successors,  he  returned 
to  Rome4. 

II.  The  Romans  being  animated  by  the 
victories  of  Appius  to  pursue  the  war  with 
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4  According  to  Eutropius,  B.  2.  and  Silius  Italicus,  B.  (5.  ]  s'lh  Cun- 
Appius  Claudius  had  a  triumph  for  his  victories  ;  but  the  sulship. 
Capitoline  Marbles  say  nothing  of  it.  Polyb.  B.  l. 

He  acquired  his  surname  of  Caudex,  if  we  may  believe  c‘  l6' 
Seneca  (de  Brev.  Vit.)  from  his  having  transported  the 
Roman  army  from  Italy  to  Sicily  in  small  boats.,  which  the 
ancients  called  caudices. 

Mr.  Vertot,  perhaps  on  no  other  authority,  says,  that 
this  general  was  the  first  who  by  the  means  of  some  rafts 
transported  troops  into  Sicily,  which  got  him  the  surname 
of  Caudex,  as  having  found  the  art  of  fastening  planks  to¬ 
gether,  so  as  to  make  transports  of  them. 

Chevalier  Folard  rallies  the  abbot  on  this  passage  of 
his  history,  and  wants  to  know  his  voucher.  Doubtless 
the  chevalier  has  good  reason  to  dispute  the  fact.  It 
would  have  been  madness  for  the  consul  to  have  attempted 
to  waft  an  army  cross  those  straits  on  such  transports ; 
neither  had  he  any  occasion  to  have  recourse  to  that  dan¬ 
gerous  expedient,  all  the  ships  in  the  ports  of  Italy  being 
at  his  disposal ;  and  Polybius  expressly  tells  us,  that 
Appius  embarked  bis  men  on  vessels  of  fifty  oars,  and  on 
triremes  borrowed  of  the  Tarentines,  Locrians,  &c.  This 
relation  of  Polybius  is  decisive  also  against  Seneca. 

The  chevalier  will  have  it,  that  Appius’s  surname  of 
Caudex  was  on  account  of  a  dull,  stupid  air,  the  word  co¬ 
dex  signifying  a  blockhead. 

Father  Catrou,  in  the  large  Roman  history,  speaking  of 
Appius’s  surname,  keeps  clear  of  Mr.  Vertot’s  rafts  and 
Seneca’s  little  boats  ;  but  then  he  wants  a  reason  for  Clau¬ 
dius’s  surname  of  Caudex.  He  says,  that  when  Appius 
undertook  to  cross  the  straits  with  his  fleet,  he  went 
himself  on  board  a  sorry  galley,  hastily  and  clumsily  built 
(une  mauvaise  galere  tumultuairement  construite  et  sans 
art.)  This  enterprise  happily  executed,  the  Romans 
thought  it  so  fine  an  exploit,  that  they  gave  the  consul 
the  surname  of  Caudex,  which  word,  adds  the  father,  sig- 
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Year^E  more  than  ordinary  vigour,  it  was  decreed, 
ccccxc.  that  the  consuls  for  the  new  year,  Manius  Va- 
fwo  hun-  lerius  and  Manius  Otacilius,  should  both  go 
dred  sixty-  jn{.Q  Sicily  and  should  take  with  them  four  le- 

two.  .  ^ 

gions,  each  consisting  of  4000  foot  and  300 
i8,9th  Con-  horse.  Upon  the  arrival  of  these  forces  in 

sulship.  #  b  1 

HDiod.sicu-  Sicily,  most  of  the  towns ||  and  castles,  that 
makes  the  ^  had  submitted  to  the  Carthaginians  and  Syra- 
numberto  cusians,  gave  themselves  up  to  the  Romans  ; 

insomuch  that  the  king  of  Syracuse  found  it 
high  time  for  him  to  endeavour  after  a  peace 
with  an  enemy  so  formidable,  and  that  came 
now  to  besiege  him  in  his  capital.  He  per¬ 
ceived,  says  Polybius,  that  the  designs  and 
hopes  of  the  Romans  were  better  founded  than 
those  of  the  Carthaginians,  and  in  conclusion 
therefore  sent  ambassadors  to  the  consuls  to 
treat  of  peace  and  an  alliance  with  Rome. 
Valerius  and  Otacilius  readily  embraced  the 
overture,  and  the  more  readily,  on  account  of 
the  difficulties  they  were  under  with  regard  to 
their  convoys.  The  Roman  troops  had  the 

nified  then  un  mauvais  batteau  fait  de  planches  inal  ar- 
rangees  et  precipitemment  reiinies. 

But  what  reason  in  the  world  can  be  imagined  why  Ap- 
pius  should  make  choice  of  such  a  transport,  wherein  to  con¬ 
vey  his  own  person  to  Sicily,  when  be  might  have  chosen 
the  best  triremis  in  the  fleet  ?  I  cannot  find,  that  the  re¬ 
verend  father  has  any  authority  for  this  fact. 

If  Appius  did  really  acquire  the  surname  in  question 
from  the  bad  built  and  fashion  of  any  vessel  in  which  he 
crossed  the  straits,  I  should  conjecture  it  was  from  that 
fisher  boat  (which  might  be  a  caudex)  wherein,  as  Aurelius 
Victor  reports,  he  courageously  ventured  over  to  Messina, 
to  learn  the  state  of  things  there  before  he  transported  his 
army  thither.  .sttoot  ndl  tson  mtHlnttoa  srff  - 
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last  year  been  driven  to  great  straits,  and  there 
was  good  reason  to  apprehend  lest  the  Car¬ 
thaginians,  who  were  masters  of  the  sea,  should 
be  able  totally  to  debar  them  of  all  supplies  of 
provision.  The  consuls  nevertheless  made  the 
king  purchase  the  alliance  which  he  sought 
with  a  hundred  talents  of  silver. 

Diodorus  Siculus  reports,  that  Hannibal,  the 
Carthaginian  general,  was  by  this  time  come 
with  a  fleet  to  Xiphonia  (not  far  from  Syra¬ 
cuse)  to  the  assistance  of  the  king,  but  that 
hearing  of  what  was  done,  he  instantly  re¬ 
tired  5. 

s  We  find  by  the  Capitol ine  Marbles,  that  a  dictator  was 
created  this  year  at  Rome  to  drive  the  nail,  probably 
on  account  of  some  prodigies,  or  to  stop  the  plague  :  from 
the  same  Marbles  we  learn  also,  that  Valerius  at  his  re¬ 
turn  to  Rome  was  decreed  a  triumph,  and  that  he  acquired 
the  surname  of  Messala ;  which  Seneca  §  and  Macro- 
bius  %  tell  us  was  given  him  for  the  conquest  of  Messina, 
(then  called  Massana.)  It  is  hard  to  reconcile  this  with 
Polybius’s  account,  unless  we  suppose  that  the  enemy  got 
possession  of  that  place  after  the  return  of  Appius  Clau¬ 
dius  into  Italy.  The  Jesuits  believe  rather,  that  Valerius 
performed  some  notable  exploit  in  the  defence  of  Messina, 
while  Otacilius  was  otherwise  employed,  and  that  this 
occasioned  the  distinction  with  which  he  was  afterwards 
honoured  above  his  colleague.  Pliny  authorizes  this  con¬ 
jecture,  when  he  tells  us,  (B.  35.  c.  4  )  that  Valerius 
brought  with-  him  from  Sicily  a  picture  representing  the 
battle  wherein  he  had  vanquished  Hiero  and  thtTCartha- 
ginians  before  Messina.  He  fixed  it  up  in  the  old  palace 
of  king  Tullus  Hostilius,  where  the  senate  used  to  as¬ 
semble. 

The  same  author  reports  also,  (B.  7.  c.  ult.)  that  Va¬ 
lerius  brought  with  him  frtfm  Sicily  another  novelty,  an 
horizontal  sundial,  and  that  he  placed  it  on  a  pedestal  in 
the  comitium  near  the  rostra. 
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Hiero,  after  this  treaty,  continued  ever  a  firm 
and  useful  friend  to  the  Romans ;  and  being  a 
prince  who  not  only  made  the  prosperity  of 
his  subjects  his  chief  aim,  but  always  pursued 
that  aim  by  measures  honest  and  noble,  he 
enjoyed  a  long  and  happy  reign,  dear  to  his 
people,  beloved  of  his  allies,  and  universally 
esteemed  by  all  the  Greek  nations. 

III.  T  he  treaty  with  the  Syracusian  king 
being  ratified  by  an  ordinance  of  the  Roman 
people,  it  was  now  thought  adviseable  to  abate 
of  the  number  of  troops  in  the  service,  and  to 
send  into  Sicily,  under  the  command  of  the 
new  consuls  (L.  Posthumius  Megellus  and  Q. 
Mamilius  Vitulus)  only  two  legions ;  which, 
through  Hiero’s  friendship,  they  trusted,  would 
live  in  plenty  of  all  things  necessary. 

As  for  the  people  of  Carthage,  when  they 
learned  that  Hiero  of  a  friend  was  become  an 
enemy,  and  when  they  considered  that  the  Ro¬ 
mans  were  now  superior  to  them  in  strength, 
they  turned  their  thoughts  to  provide  a  force 
that  might  be  sufficient  to  preserve  those  ac¬ 
quisitions  which  they  still  possessed  in  the 
island.  To  this  end  thev  hired  a  great  number 
of  troops  in  Gaul  and  in  Liguria,  but  prin¬ 
cipally  in  Spain  ;  and  having  resolved  to  make 
Agrigentum  f  (a  strong  place  distant  about 
eighteen  furlongs  from  the  sea,  on  the  south? 
coast  of  Sicily,)  the  rendezvous  of  their  armies, 
and  their  chief  magazine,  they  transported  the 
mercenaries  to  that  citv. 

The  consuls  Posthumius  and  Mamilius  were 
now  arrived  in  Sicily  with  the  legions  j  and 
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having  got  intelligence  of  the  designs  of  the  R'0ea^fE 
Carthaginians,  and  of  the  preparations  they  ccccxci. 
were  making  in  Agrigentum,  came  to  a  reso-  Twt  hun- 
lution  to  march  directly  with  their  forces  to-  ^edsuty- 
wards  that  place,  and  invest  it.  They  pitched 
their  camp  about  a  mile  from  the  town,  and  ^;pCon' 
totally  blocked  it  up. 

It  happening  to  be  the  time  of  harvest,  the 
Roman  soldiers,  who  foresaw  that  the  siege 
would  be  a  long  one,  dispersed  themselves 
abroad  to  forage  ;  and  this  they  did  jin  so  un¬ 
guarded  a  manner,  that  it  tempted  the  besieged 
one  day  to  sally  out  upon  them.  The  Car¬ 
thaginians  not  only  fell  upon  the  reapers  in 
the  fields,  but  made  a  furious  attack  upon  the 
Roman  advanced  guards,  not  without  hopes  to 
force  the  very  camp.  And  here  (says  Polybius) 
the  Romans,  as  on  many  other  occasions,  owed 
their  preservation  to  that  discipline  in  which 
they  excelled  all  nations  ;  for  being  accustomed 
to  see  those  punished  with  death  who  deserted 
their  post,  or  fled  in  battle,  they  diligently 
rallied,  and  bravely  sustained  the  shock  of  the 
enemy,  though  superior  in  number.  And 
though  many  of  the  Romans  fell,  the  loss  was 
much  greater  on  the  enemy’s  side,  who  being 
at  length  surrounded  when  they  had  almost 
forced  the  Roman  entrenchment,  were  with 
great  slaughter  driven  back  to  their  works. 

After  this  action  the  Romans  became  more 
wary  in  their  foraging,  and  the  Carthaginians 
less  forward  to  make  sallies.  The  consuls, 
however,  the  better  to  secure  themselves,  cut  a 
deep  trench  between  the  walls  of  the  city  and 
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their  camp,  and  another  on  the  side  towards 
the  country,  to  prevent  any  surprise  that  way  ; 
which  double  fortification  also  hindered  the  be¬ 
sieged  from  receiving  any  supplies  whatsoever. 
At  the  same  time  provisions  and  all  necessaries 
were  brought  to  the  besiegers  by  their  Sicilian 
allies  to  Erbesus ;  and  from  that  town,  which 
lay  not  far  from  their  camp,  their  convoys 
passed  without  impediment. 

Affairs  continued  five  months  in  this  pos¬ 
ture,  neither  party  gaining  upon  the  other 
any  considerable  advantage,  their  engage¬ 
ments  being  for  the  most  part  only  in  slight 
skirmishes.  The  besiegers  received  daily  re¬ 
inforcements  from  the  Sicilians,  and  in  all 
amounted  to  above  100,000  men.  In  the 
meantime  the  city,  being  stuffed  with  a  garrison 
of  .50,000  soldiers,  began  to  be  much  straitened 
for  provisions:  Hannibal,  who  commanded  there 
in  chief,  despatched  frequent  advices  to  Car¬ 
thage,  representing  the  extremities  to  which 
they  were  reduced,  and  demanding  speedy 
succour.  The  Carthaginians,  therefore,  em¬ 
barking  on  board  their  fleet  what  soldiers  and 
elephants  they  could  readily  muster,  sent  them 
into  Sicily  to  Hanno,  their  other  general  iri 
that  country.  Hanno  having  assembled  all 
his  forces  at  Heraclea,  a  maritime  town  a  little 
to  the  west  of  Agrigentum,  marched  directly 
to  Erbesus,  where  he  had  a  secret  correspond¬ 
ence,  and  which  was  put  into  his  hands  by 
treachery.  By  this  loss  the  Romans  not  only 
were  deprived  of  their  wonted  supplies,  but  be¬ 
came  themselves  almost  as  closely  besieged  bv 
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Hanpo,  as  Agrigentum  was  by  their  troops ; 
and  they  must  unavoidably  have  quitted  their 
enterprise,  if  king  Hiero  had  not  relieved  them 
in  their  distress.  He  found  means  to  convey 
provisions  to  their  camp,  though  not  in  great 
quantity,  nor  sufficient  to  prevent  those  dis¬ 
tempers  among  the  soldiers,  which  are  the 
usual  consequences  of  scarcity. 

Hanno  having  intelligence  of  the  bad  con¬ 
dition  of  the  Roman  army,  that  the  soldiers 
were  enfeebled  by  want,  and  their  number  di¬ 
minished  by  diseases,  believed  he  might  now 
be  able  to  cope  with  them.  He  marched  with 
fifty  elephants,  and  all  the  rest  of  his  forces, 
from  Heraclea  (whither  he  had  returned  after 
the  affair  of  Erbesus)  sending  his  Numidian 
horse  before,  with  orders  to  approach  to  the 
enemy’s  camp,  and  endeavour  to  draw  the  Ro¬ 
man  cavalry  to  a  battle,  in  which  they  were  to 
retreat  till  they  joined  the  main  body.  The 
Numidians  punctually  performed  their  instruc¬ 
tions.  They  marched  up  to  the  entrenchment 
of  the  enemy,  and  being  attacked  by  the  Ro¬ 
man  horse,  retired  before  them  till  they  joined 
Hanno  with  the  army,  which  almost  encom¬ 
passing  the  Romans,  slew  many  of  them,  and 
drove  the  rest  back  to  their  camp.  After  this 
exploit,  the  Carthaginians  made  no  other  at¬ 
tempt  for  two  months,  but  lay  strongly  en¬ 
camped  on  an  eminence  about  ten  furlongs 
from  the  Romans,  waiting  for  some  opportu¬ 
nity  to  fight  with  advantage. 

In  the  meantime,  Agrigentum  was  reduced 
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r^o&m^e  t0  ^ie  Lltmost  extremity  by  famine.  Hannibal 
ccccxci.  gave  notice  to  Hanno,  as  well  by  signals  from 
Two  hun-  the  town  as  by  frequent  expresses,  that  the 
oned31xty'  garrison  were  no  longer  able  to  sustain  the 
wants  they  laboured  under,  and  that  many  of 
sulship.  the  soldiers  were  compelled  by  hunger  to  de¬ 
sert.  This  brought  Hanno  to  resolve  upon  a 
decisive  action,  to  which  the  Romans  were  no 
less  disposed,  on  account  of  their  inconvenient 
situation.  The  two  armies  therefore  drawing 
out,  came  to  an  engagement  on  the  ground 
between  their  camps.  The  success  was  long 
doubtful ;  but  Hanno’s  elephants  being  at 
length  disordered  by  his  own  vanguard,  which 
the  Romans  had  broken  and  put  to  flight,  those 
unruly  beasts  threw  his  whole  army  into  con¬ 
fusion.  The  Carthaginians  suffered  a  great 
slaughter ;  some  few  got  into  Heraclea ;  but 
the  Romans  took  most  of  the  elephants,  and 
all  the  enemy’s  baggage. 

And  now  Hannibal  turned  all  his  thoughts 
to  make  his  escape  from  Agrigentum,  which 
he  despaired  of  holding  any  longer ;  and  per¬ 
ceiving  that  the  Romans  after  their  victory, 
wearied  with  labour  and  grown  secure  by  their 
good  fortune,  kept  negligent  watch,  he  rushed 
out  of  the  place  at  midnight  with  all  his  foreign 
troops,  and  filling  the  Roman  trenches  with 
fagots,  passed  over  their  works  unhurt  and  un¬ 
perceived.  The  Romans  saw  not  their  error 
till  the  morning,  when  they  contented  them¬ 
selves  with  a  short  pursuit,  and  presently' re¬ 
turned  to  take  possession  of  the  town  ;  which 
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they  entered  without  resistance,  unmercifully  Pv^a^fE 
despoiling  the  inhabitants  both  of  their  riches  ccccxci. 
and  of  their  liberty.  Twota- 

dred  sixty- 
oue. 


CHAP.  III. 


190th  Con¬ 
sulship. 


THE  FOURTH  AND  FIFTH  YEARS  OF  THE  WAR. 


The  Romans,  to  accomplish  their  designs  upon  Sicily, find  it 
necessary  to  provide  themselves  with  a  naval  force.  They 
build  a  considerable  fleet ,  and  by  the  help  of  a  new-invented 
engine  for  grappling  and  boarding  the  enemy's  ships,  gain 
a  memorable  victory  over  the  Carthaginians  at  sea  near 
Mila  ( now  Milazzo ). 

GREAT  joy  there  was  at  Rome  on  the  news  p0iyb.B.i. 
of  the  taking  of  Agrigentum,  and  every  body’s  c* 20- 
courage  and  hopes  were  raised.  They  now 
thought  it  not  enough  to  have  rescued  Messina, 
and  enriched  themselves  by  the  war  ;  they  pro¬ 
posed  nothing  less  than  the  entire  expulsion  of 
the  Carthaginians  out  of  Sicily  ;  nay,  and  this 
was  to  be  done  the  very  next  year  by  L.  Va-  Year  of 
lerius  and  T.  Otacilius,  their  newly  elected  ccccifcn 
consuls.  However,  they  soon  became  sensi-  ^ef-  {•  c- 
ble,  that  the  task  was  too  difficult  to  be  ac-  dred  sixty, 
complished  in  so  short  a  time.  For  though  a 
great  number  of  the  inland  towns  of  Sicily  had,  suiship. 
after  the  reduction  of  Agrigentum,  readily  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  Romans,  who  were  evidently  su¬ 
perior  to  their  enemies  by  land ;  yet  many 
places  situate  on  the  coast  had  revolted  from 
them,  through  fear  of  the  Carthaginian  strength 
by  sea.  And  indeed  this  advantage  on  the 
side  of  Carthage,  made  the  success  of  the  war 
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oeaM°E  doubtful ;  which  being  well  considered  by 
ccccxcii  the  Romans,  as  also  that  the  coast  of  Italy  lay 

lief  JO  '  J  •! 

Two  hnn-  exposed  to  the  depredations  of  the  Carthagi- 
dred^sixty.^  nians,  who  made  frequent  descents  upon  it, 
i9istConT  whilst  Africa  felt  none  of  the  calamities  of  war, 
suisinp.  they  aj.  iengt;h  resolved  to  apply  themselves  di¬ 
ligently  to  maritime  affairs,  and  even,  at  their 
first  essay,  to  make  provision  for  such  a  fleet 
as  should  be  able  to  contend  with  the  naval 
power  of  Carthage. 

Polybius,  in  speaking  on  this  subject,  cannot 
forbear  to  express  his  admiration  of  the  mag¬ 
nanimity  of  the  Romans,  so  void  of  fear  in  en¬ 
terprises  of  the  greatest  hazard  and  moment ; 
and  it  is  in  truth  an  astonishing  instance  of 
the  resolute  bravery  of  this  people,  that  being 
hitherto  extremely  ignorant  in  all  the  arts  re¬ 
lating  to  navigation,  they  should  now  at  once 
determine  upon  a  naval  battle  with  the  Car¬ 
thaginians,  who  had  held  uncontested,  from 
time  immemorial,  the  dominion  of  the  sea. 

The  same  author  tells  us,  that  the  Romans 
were  not  at  this  time  masters  of  one  single  gal¬ 
ley  \  no  not  even  of  a  bark ;  and  were  so  little 

1  Doubtless  Polybius  goes  too  far,  when  he  affirms  that 
the  Romans  had  no  ships  before  the  first  Punic  war ;  the 
ancient  treaties  between  Rome  and  Carthage,  which  he 
himself  presents  us  with,  evince  the  contrary :  nay,  it  ap¬ 
pears  by  the  former  part  of  this  history,  that  they  had 
ten  ships  of  war  at  the  time  of  the  rupture  with  the  Ta- 
rentines.  And  as  to  what  he  says  of  the  loss  the  Romans 
would  have  been  at  to  build  a  fleet,  if  they  had  not  seized 
a  Carthaginian  vessel  which  chanced  to  be  stranded,  his 
meaning,  to  be  consistent  with  himself,  must  be,  either 
that  without  this  accident  they  would  have  had  no  good 
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skilled  in  ship-building,  that  if  fortune  had  R^ar]V£fE 
not  favoured  them,  it  would  have  been  almost  ccccxcil 
impossible  for  them  to  put  their  design  in  ex-  Two  "w 
ecution.  A  Carthaginian  galley,  cruizing  on 
the  coast  of  Italy,  and  venturing  too  near  the  191st  Con- 
shore,  happened  to  be  stranded;  the  Romans  *uUhip'' 
seized  her  before  the  crew  could  get  her  off, 
and,  by  the  model  of  this  galley,  their  first 
fleet,  which  consisted  of  100  quinqueremes  and 
20  triremes,  was  built2. 

While  these  vessels  were  upon  the  stocks,  Poiyb.B.  i. 
the  men  appointed  to  be  the  rowers  were  taught 
the  use  of  the  oar  in  the  following  manner: — 

Seats  were  raised  on  the  sea-shore,  in  the  same 
fashion  and  order  as  they  were  to  be  in  the 

model  whereby  to  build  any  ship  of  war,,  or  would  have  had 
no  model  at  all  of  a  quinqueremis.  For  he  tells  us  in  the 
very  same  part  of  his  history,  that  some  of  the  vessels  in 
which  they  transported  their  troops  the  first  time  to  Mes¬ 
sina,  were  triremes  (and  these  were  ships  of  war)  borrowed 
from  their  neighbours,  the  Tarentines,  &c. 

2  Of  the  ancient  ships  of  war,  the  most  considerable  were 
the  naves  longue  (long  ships  or  galleys)  so  named  from  their 
form  which  was  the  most  convenient  to  wield  round  or  cut 
their  way;  whereas  the  ships  of  burden  were  generally  built 
rounder  and  more  hollow,  that  they  might  be  more  easy  to 
load,  and  might  hold  the  more  goods.  The  most  remarkable 
of  the  naves  longue  were  the  trimeris,  the  quadriremis,  and  the 
quinqueremis,  exceeding  one  another  bj'  one  bank  of  oars, 
which  banks  were  raised  sloping  one  above  another.  Some 
indeed  fancy  a  different  original  of  these  names,  as  that  in  the 
triremes  for  example,  either  there  were  three  banks  one  after 
the  other  on  a  level,  or  that  three  rowers  tugged  all  together 
at  one  oar;  but  this  is  contrary  not  only  to  the  authority  of 
the  classics,  but  to  the  figures  of  the  triremes,  still  appearing 
in  ancient  monuments.  Kennct’s  Antiq.  part  2.  b.  4.  c.  20. 
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galleys,  and  the  mariners  being  placed  there¬ 
on,  an  officer,  who  stood  in  the  midst  of  them, 
instructed  them,  by  signs  with  his  hand,  how 
at  once  and  all  together  to  dip  their  oars,  and 
in  like  manner  to  recover  them  out  of  the 
water.  They  afterwards  spent  some  time  in 
practising  upon  the  water  what  they  had  been 
learning  at  land,  adventuring  first  along  the 
coast  of  Italy. 

Before  the  finishing  of  this  naval  armament3, 
the  consular  fasces  were  transferred  to  Cn.  Cor¬ 
nelius  Asina  and  C.  Duilius.  It  fell  to  Corne¬ 
lius  to  be  the  Roman  admiral.  Leaving  orders 
with  the  pilots  to  make  the  best  of  their  way 
to  the  Straits  so  soon  as  all  the  new  vessels 
should  be  equipped,  he  with  only  17  of  them 
repaired  to  Messina,  to  give  directions  for  the 
reception  and  security  of  the  main  fleet.  He 
had  not  been  long  there,  when,  deceived  by 
some  false  intelligence,  he  thought  he  had  a 
fair  occasion  of  surprising  Lipara4.  Thither 
he  went  with  his  squadron,  and  drew  up  under 
the  walls  of  the  town.  Hannibal,  who  com¬ 
manded  at  sea  for  the  Carthaginians,  and  was 
now  at  Panormus,  having  notice  of  this  design, 
immediately  despatched  away  twenty  galleys, 
under  the  command  of  one  Boodes,  a  senator, 
who  arriving  in  the  night,  blocked  up  Cornelius 


„  According  to  Florus,  B.  2.  and  Orosius,  B.  4.  c.  7.  the 
Romans  were  but  sixty  days  in  building  and  equipping 
their  fleet,  reckoning  from  the  time  that  the  necessary 
timber  was  prepared. 

4  A  town  in  a  small  island  of  the  same  name,  not  far 
from  Sicily,  to  the  north. 
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in  the  harbour.  As  soon  as  day  appeared,  the  Year  of 
Roman  mariners,  in  their  first  fright,  to  save  ccccxcm. 

•  ,  °  Bef.  J.  C. 

themselves,  got  with  all  diligence  ashore.  The  Two  hun- 
consul  in  this  distress,  seeing  no  remedy,  n[ne.My* 
yielded  himself  prisoner;  and  the  Carthagi- 
nians  possessing  themselves  of  the  17  vessels,  i^ip.on* 
and  the  principal  Roman  officers,  made  the  polyb.  B.K 
best  of  their  way  back  to  Hannibal.  *c-21- 

Such  is  Polybius’s  account  of  this  affair; 
but  according  to  Livy’s  Epitome,  B.  1 7.  Cor¬ 
nelius  was  made  prisoner  by  treachery,  being 
decoyed  from  his  ship  by  the  pretence  of  a 
parley,  to  which  the  Carthaginian  commander 
invited  him  in  order  to  a  peace. 

Not  long  after  this  adventure  of  Cornelius, 

Hannibal  himself  was  very  near  falling  into  a 
like  disaster  by  an  equal  indiscretion.  For  hav¬ 
ing  received  advice  that  the  Roman  fleet  was 
at  sea,  and  coasting  along  Italy,  he  would  needs 
be  himself  a  witness  of  the  number  and  pos¬ 
ture  of  the  enemy;  and  to  that  end  went  in 
search  of  them  with  only  fifty  of  his  galleys. 

The  Romans  happened  to  be  nearer  than  he 
was  aware  of,  and  just  as  he  doubled  a  promon¬ 
tory  on  the  Italian  coast,  surprised  him  with 
their  whole  fleet  in  order  of  battle.  In  this 
encounter,  he  lost  the  greater  part  of  his  squa¬ 
dron,  and  escaped  narrowly  himself,  when 
every  body  despaired  of  his  safety. 

The  Romans  continued  their  course  towards 
Messina,  pursuant  to  the  instructions  they  had 
formerly  received  from  Cornelius,  of  whose  de¬ 
feat  and  captivity  having  got  advice,  they  im¬ 
mediately  sent  the  news  of  it  to  Puilius,  (who 
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then  had  the  command  of  the  land  forces  in  the 
island)  and  while  they  waited  the  coming  of  the 
consul,  they  prepared  for  a  new  engagement 
with  the  enemy,  whose  fleet  they  heard  was 
not  far  off.  And  considering  that  their  own 
ships  were  heavy  and  slow,  not  having  been 
built  with  great  art,  they  turned  their  thoughts 
to  contrive  some  new  invention  which  might 
compensate  for  this  disadvantage;  and  then 
was  devised  that  famous  machine  which  they 
afterwards  called  the  corvus*. 

The  learned  cannot  agree  concerning  the 
exact  form  of  this  engine.  Polybius’s  descrip¬ 
tion  of  it  has  not  been  found  sufficient  to  make 
it  clearly  understood.  It  appears  to  have  been 
a  kind  of  drawbridge,  so  framed  on  the  prow 
of  the  vessels,  that  being  let  fall  upon  an  ene¬ 
my’s  ship,  it  served  both  to  grapple  her  and  to 
render  the  boarding  her  more  easy. 

Duilius,  upon  the  first  notice  of  what  had 
happened  to  his  colleague,  remitting  the  con¬ 
duct  of  the  land  armv  to  his  tribunes,  hastened 
to  the  fleet,  where  hearing,  on  his  arrival,  that 
the  enemy  were  cruizing  on  the  coast  near 
Mylrn,  which  was  not  far  from  Messina,  he 
made  the  best  of  his  way  with  all  his  galleys 
to  encounter  them.  Their  fleet  consisted  of 
130  ships,  and  was  commanded  by  the  same 
Hannibal  who  had  escaped  with  his  army  by 
night  from  Agrigentum.  His  own  vessel  was 
a  septiremis,  or  galley  of  seven  banks  of  oars, 
belonging  formerly  to  Pyrrhus  king  of  Epirus. 

The  Carthaginians  greatly  rejoiced  when 
they  descried  the  Romans,  whom  they  held  in 
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such  extreme  contempt,  that  they  advanced  ll,gyf£ 
with  their  prows  directly  upon  them,  careless  ^ccxcm. 
of  any  order  of  battle,  and  dreaming  of  nothing  Two  hun- 
but  certain  victory.  But  when  they  drew  near  „[ne. fifty* 
they  became  much  astonished  at  the  sight  of 
the  engines  before  mentioned,  having  never  SuiswP. 
seen  the  like  before,  and  not  being  able  to  con¬ 
jecture  the  design  of  them.  However,  they 
staid  not  long  in  suspense,  nor  did  the  novelty 
of  what  they  beheld  lessen  their  presumption. 

The  headmost  of  their  vessels  made  a  furious 
attack  upon  the  Romans,  who  grappling  with 
them  by  means  of  their  engines,  entered  them 
at  once,  fighting  upon  deck  hand  to  hand  with 
their  enemies,  as  upon  firm  ground.  And  now 
neither  the  lightness  ofthe  Carthaginian  galleys, 
nor  the  skill  of  their  mariners,  availed  any  thing ; 
all  was  carried  by  the  advantage  of  weapon  and 
superiority  of  valour,  and  both  these  were  on 
the  side  of  the  Romans.  The  Carthaginians 
lost  in  this  first  encounter  thirty  of  their  ves¬ 
sels,  of  which  Hannibal’s  galley  was  one,  he 
himself  escaping  in  a  smalLboat,  when  he  was 
by  all  given  for  lost.  At  length  the  rest  of  the 
fleet  came  up  ;  but  having  perceived  the  ter¬ 
rible  effect  of  the  new  engines  in  the  defeat  of 
their  first  squadron,  they  used  all  their  endea¬ 
vours  to  avoid  them,  nimbly  rowing  round  the 
Roman  galleys,  to  find  an  opportunity  of  at¬ 
tacking  them  with  safety ;  but  when  they  ob¬ 
served,  that  which  way  soever  they  approached, 
those  machines  were  traversed  and  opposed  to 
Lfhem,'  they  were  at  length  compelled  to  yield 
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the  honour  of  the  day  to  the  Romans,  retiring 
with  the  loss  of  fifty  more  of  their  ships. 

Hannibal,  with  the  remainder  of  his  fleet, 
stood  away  for  Afric ;  but  fearing  lest  cruci¬ 
fixion  should  be  his  fate,  he  sent  before  him 
one  of  his  friends,  a  man  well  chosen  for  the 
commission,  who  being  introduced  into  the 
senate,  “  Your  admiral,”  said  he,  “  desires  to 
know  your  opinion,  whether,  in  case  the  Ro¬ 
mans  appear  at  sea  with  a  numerous  fleet,  he 
should  give  them  battle?”  “Doubtless  he 
ought  to  fight,”  they  all  cried  out  unanimously. 
The  messenger  then  added,  “  He  has  fought, 
and  is  vanquished.”  And  thus  Hannibal 
escaped  the  danger  that  hung  over  him  ;  for 
they  were  no  longer  free  to  condemn  an  action 
which  they  had  already  approved. 

As  for  Duilius,  the  courage  of  whose  men 
was  greatly  raised  by  their  late  surprising  vic¬ 
tory,  he  landed  his  forces  on  the  island,  and 
marched  to  the  relief  of  Segesta,  which  the 
enemy  at  that  time  closely  besieged.  He  not 
only  forced  them  to  raise  the  siege  of  this  place, 
but  took  from  them  Macella  by  assault.  After 
these  exploits,  leaving  the  land  army  behind 
him,  he  returned  to  Rome,  to  receive  the  re¬ 
compense  due  to  his  valour  and  conduct.  A 
victory  at  sea  so  unexpected,  so  complete,  and 
so  important,  made  all  former  victories  at  land 
to  be  in  a  manner  forgot.  The  conqueror, 
beside  the  usual  honour  of  the  triumph,  which 
was  decreed  him,  was  suffered  to  assume  anew 
one  of  his  own  invention.  During  the  rest  of 
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his  life,  whenever  he  had  supped  abroad  in  the  Yearof 

'  A  A  Q  ^ 

city,  he  caused  himself  to  be  attended  home  ccccxcm. 

J  .  Bef.  J.  C. 

with  flambeaux  and  music.  Medals  were  Tv\o  ban- 
struck  by  the  Romans  to  perpetuate  the  me-  ^nit. filty’ 
mory  of  his  exploit ;  and  to  the  same  end  they 
erected  in  the  Forum  a  rostral  pillar  of  white  sulship. 
marble  *.  This  pillar  was  in  the  last  century  * 

accidentally  dug  up  out  of  the  ground,  in  that 
part  of  Rome  which  was  formerly  the  Roman 
Forum.  There  are  yet  the  figures  of  six  rostra, 
or  prows  of  Roman  galleys,  sticking  to  it,  and 
a  long  but  imperfect  inscription  on  the  pe¬ 
destal. 


CHAP.  IV 


THE  SIXTH,  SEVENTH,  AND  EIGHTH  YEARS  OE  THE  WAR. 

The  Roma?is  invade  Corsica  and  Sardinia  with  success,  reduce 
some  places  in  Sicily,  and  come  to  an  engagement  at  sea 
with  the  Carthaginians  near  Tyndaris. 

THE  consuls  for  the  following  year  were  L.  Y*ar, .®f„ 

°  J  .ROME 

Cornelius  Scipio  and  C.  Aquilius  Florus.  While  g^cjcc(tv- 
the  former  employed  himself  on  the  coast  in  Twohun- 
getting  the  fleet  ready  for  new  enterprises,  the  efght.fift'T 
latter  was  detained  at  Rome  on  occasion  of  a 
conspiracy  then  on  foot  to  plunder  and  burn  saUhip.°U  ' 
the  city.  Four  thousand  Samnites  being  ap-  °r°si"s'  B 
pointed,  contrary  to  their  inclination,  to  serve  Zon.  b.  *. 
as  rowers  in  the  galleys,  had  united  with  three 
thousand  discontented  slaves  in  this  design ; 
but  a  certain  commander  of  auxiliaries,  whom 
they  had  chosen  to  be  their  leader,  and  who 
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YeaM*fE  seemed  at  first  to  go  heartily  into  their  mea- 
ccccxciv.  sures,  had  no  sooner  learned  their  whole  secret, 
Two  lmn-  than  he  discovered  it  to  the  senate,  who  took 


Before  this  domestic  disturbance  was  quite 
over,  Cornelius  weighed  anchor  and  put  to  sea. 
Ambitious  of  signalizing  himself  by  some  ex¬ 
ploit  yet  unattempted,  he  made  a  descent  first 
upon  Corsica  and  then  upon  Sardinia,  and  in  a 
short  time  made  considerable  progress  in  the 
conquest  of  those  islands,  the  possession  of 
which  was  of  great  importance  to  the  Romans, 
who  now  aspired  to  the  empire  of  the  seas. 

Aquilius  went  late  into  Sicily.  The  affairs 
of  the  Romans  had  suffered  much  in  that  island 
since  the  departure  of  Duilius.  For  a  dispute 
had  arisen  between  the  Roman  and  Sicilian 


Poiyb.R.  i.  troops  about  the  post  of  honour  ;  which  dispute 
was  carried  so  far  as  to  produce  a  separation. 
Hamilcar  (the  Carthaginian  general  by  land) 
who  was  then  at  Panormus,  having  intelligence 
of  this  division,  surprised  the  Sicilians  as  they 
were  about  to  encamp  between  Paropus  and 
Thermas,  and  slew  four  thousand  of  them.  He 
had  also  taken  Enna  and  Camarina,  and  had 
fortified  Drepanum. 


Aquilius  staid  in  the  island  all  the  winter  in 
quality  of  proconsul,  and  by  his  able  conduct 
brought  affairs  into  a  better  posture. 

In  the  meantime  his  colleague  held  the 
comitia  for  the  new  elections,  where  A.  Atilius 
Calatinus  and  C.  Sulpicius  Paterculus  were 
chosen  consuls.  The  command  of  the  land  army 
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fell  to  the  former,  the  fleet  to  the  latter.  Soon  Year  of 

R  O  M  E 

after  the  arrival  of  Calatinus  in  Sicily,  Misis-  ccccxcv 
tratum,  which  the  proconsul,  Aquilius,  had  Twohun- 
reduced  to  the  last  extremity,  surrendered  to  dred  fifty- 
him.  From  thence  he  marched  towards  Ca- 
marina ;  but  in  his  way,  not  taking  sufficient  '^j'|pCon' 
precaution,  he  brought  his  army  into  a  valley, 
where  he  was  shut  in,  and  surrounded  by  the 
Carthaginians,  under  the  command  of  Hamil-  Zon.B.  8. 
car.  In  this  desperate  situation,  Calpurnius  Florus, 
Flamma1,  a  legionary  tribune,  undertook,  with  v^tor,  c. 
the  consul’s  consent,  an  action  of  bravery  much  Ep.t 
extolled  by  the  historians.  With  three  hun-  b.  17. 
dred  chosen  men,  he,  to  make  a  diversion,  ^60!  2 

seized  an  eminence,  where  he  knew  the  Car¬ 
thaginians  would  soon  attack  him,  and  from 
whence  he  could  have  little  hope  to  escape. — 

He  promised  himself,  that  by  this  motion  he 
should  give  the  enemy  so  much  employment, 
that  they  would  not  be  able  to  obstruct  the 
consul’s  march.  The  stratagem  succeeded. 

The  Carthaginians,  in  their  attempt  to  dislodge 
him,  met  with  so  obstinate  a  resistance,  that 
they  were  forced  to  bring  almost  the  whole 
body  of  their  army  to  the  charge ;  and  in  the 
meantime,  the  consul  with  his  legions  got 
safely  through  the  pass  with  little  opposition. 

Of  the  three  hundred  Romans,  Calpurnius  was 
the  only  person  that  escaped :  he  was  found 
miserably  wounded,  but  still  breathing,  under 
a  heap  of  dead  bodies,  and  his  wounds  being 

•  He  is  called  by  some  writers  Creditius,  by  others  Lu- 
berius. 
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Year  of  carefully  dressed,  he  recovered.  A  crown  of 
ccccxcv  cramen  was  the  reward  of  his  exploit. 

Two  hun-  Calatinus,  after  this  escape,  continued  his 
seven march  towards  Camarina,  and  by  the  help  of 
engines,  sent  him  by  king  Hiero,  made  himself 
suishipC°n'  master  of  it.  Enna  betrayed  her  garrison,  and 
piiny,  b.  opened  her  gates  to  him.  He  took  Sittanum 
fnd  Dic'd,  by  assault ;  and  then  many  other  towns  sur- 
876Cl°S  P'  rendered  without  standing  a  siege,  and,  among 
the  rest,  Erbesus  in  the  country  of  the  Agri- 
gentines.  Flushed  with  this  success,  he  under¬ 
took  the  siege  of  Lipara,  expecting  for  the  fu¬ 
ture  to  meet  with  no  resistance  wherever  he 
appeared :  but  Hamilcar  having  got  notice  of 
his  design,  had  stolen  with  some  troops  into 
the  place ;  and  when  the  Romans,  who  saw 
none  but  citizens  upon  the  ramparts,  confi¬ 
dently  began  to  scale  the  walls,  they  were  on 
a  sudden  surprised  by  a  sally  of  the  Carthagi¬ 
nians,  and  shamefully  repulsed  with  consider¬ 
able  loss.  And  thus  Calatinus  finished  his 
campaign,  which  by  the  mixture  of  good  and 
bad  success,  gained  him  but  little  honour. 

Zon.  b.  8.  As  for  the  other  consul,  Sulpicius,  he  had 
conducted  the  fleet  like  an  able  commander. 
He  had  not  only  assisted  his  colleague  in  the 
reduction  of  the  maritime  towns  of  Sicily,  but 
had  much  advanced  the  conquest  of  Sardinia 
and  Corsica.  However,  this  did  not  satisfy  his 
passion  for  glory ;  he  burnt  with  a  desire  of 
distinguishing  himself  by  a  naval  victory  ;  and 
because  no  Carthaginian  fleet  appeared  at  sea, 
he  spread  a  report  that  he  intended  to  go  and 
burn  the  ships  of  the  African  republic  in  their 
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harbours.  This  news  alarmed  the  Carthagi¬ 
nians,  and  they  trusted  Hannibal  once  more 
with  the  command  of  a  considerable  fleet.  He 
found  Sulpicius  with  his  not  far  from  the  coast 
of  Africa.  But  when  both  sides  were  prepar¬ 
ing  for  an  engagement,  a  storm  separated 
them,  and  drove  the  ships  of  both  fleets  into 
the  ports  of  Sardinia.  After  this,  Sulpicius 
surprised  the  Carthaginian  admiral  in  a  har¬ 
bour  of  that  island,  and  took  many  of  his  gal¬ 
leys  ;  which  misfortune  begetting  a  mutiny  in 
the  remainder  of  his  fleet,  the  mariners  seized 
on  his  person,  and  crucified  him. 

The  year  following,  when  C.  Attilius  Re¬ 
gal  us  and  Cn.  Cornelius  Blasio  were  consuls, 
the  former  being  with  the  fleet  at  Tyndaris, 
descried  the  Carthaginian  fleet  standing  along 
the  coast  in  a  confused  and  careless  manner, 
whereupon  he  hastened  with  a  squadron  of 
ten  galleys  to  give  them  chase,  directing  at 
the  same  time  the  rest  of  the  ships  to  follow 
him.  The  Carthaginians  observing  that  the 
detached  squadron  was  advanced  a  good  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  enemy’s  main  fleet,  tacked 
about  on  a  sudden,  and  surrounding  the  ten 
ships,  quickly  sunk  them  all,  except  the  admi¬ 
ral’s  galley,  which  escaped  only  by  her  light¬ 
ness  and  the  force  of  her  oars.  But  the  rest  of 
the  Roman  fleet  coming  up  soon  after  in  order 
of  battle,  amply  revenged  this  disgrace ;  for 
the  Carthaginians  were  forced  to  fly  to  the 
island  of  Lipara,  with  the  loss  of  eighteen  of 
their  vessels,  of  which  eight  were  sunk  and 
the  other  ten  taken. 
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Little  was  performed  this  year  by  land,  the 
armies  engaging  in  no  action  of  importance, 
and  the  contending  powers  being  chiefly  soli¬ 
citous  about  the  increase  of  their  naval  strength, 
which  for  good  reason,  as  we  shall  presently 
see,  was  by  each  side  deemed  to  be  more  than 
ever  its  principal  affair. 


CHAP.  V. 


THE  NINTH  Y EAR  OF  THE  WAR. 

The  Romans,  under  the  conduct  of  Marcus  Attilius  Regulus 
and  L.  Manlius  defeat  the  Carthaginians  in  the  memorable 
sea-fight  of  Ecnomus;  after  •which  they  make  a  descent  upon 
Africa .  Carthage,  though  reduced  to  great  extremity,  re « 
jects  the  hard  conditions  of  peace  proposed  by  Regulus. 


Year  of  THE  struggle  between  the  rival  republics 
•xccxovik  f°r  the  dominion  of  Sicily  had  now  lasted  eight 
Two  bun-  years>  and  Carthage  had  already  lost  the  greater 
dred  fifty-  part  of  her  acquisitions  in  that  island,  when 
x the  Romans,  to  make  her  relinquish  the  rest, 
suMripCon"  undertook  to  transfer  the  war  into  Africa. — 
Poiyb.  b.  i.  They  imagined  that  they  should  hereby  reduce 
c-36-  the  Carthaginians  to  the  necessity  of  calling 
home  all  their  forces  for  the  defence  of  their 
own  country.  The  naval  preparations  of  the 
Romans  the  last  year  had  been  wholly  in  view 
to  the  execution  of  this  design :  and  the  fleet 
which  they  now  put  to  sea,  under  the  command 
of  their  new  consuls,  Marcus  Attilius  Regu¬ 
lus  *  and  L.  Manlius,  was  suitable  to  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  enterprise  ;  for  it  consisted  of 
no  less  than  3S0  ships  of  war. 


*  2d  time. 
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Qn  the  other  hand,  the  Carthaginians,  who 
well  knew  how  easy  it  was  for  an  enemy,  who 
had  once  got  footing  in  their  country,  to  sub¬ 
due  the  inhabitants  on  the  coast,  and  to  march 
even  to  the  walls  of  Carthage,  had  determined 
to  exert  their  utmost  strength  in  opposing  the 
intended  descent.  Fully  bent  upon  a  sea  en¬ 
gagement,  they  had  equipped  a  fleet  that  was 
still  more  numerous  than  that  of  the  Romans. 
They  arrived  at  Lilybaeum  with  350  galleys. 
From  this  place  they  went  afterwards,  to  Hera- 
clea  Minoas  where  they  staid  at  anchor,  wait¬ 
ing  the  motions  of  the  enemy. 

The  Roman  fleet  had  touched  at  Messina, 
and  had  thence  steered  its  course  along  the 
coast  of  Sicily  that  lay  to  the  right,  and  having 
doubled  the  promontory  of  Pachinum,  was 
come  to  Ecnomus,  where  their  land  forces  then 
were.  From  these  the  consuls  selected  the 
ablest  of  the  soldiers  for  the  present  service, 
providing  all  things  necessary  either  for  a  battle 
with  the  enemy  by  sea,  if  it  should  be  offered, 
or  to  make  an  irruption  into  Africa,  if  their 
voyage  thither  should  not  be  obstructed.  Each 
galley. in  the  Roman  fleet  had  300  rowers  and 
120  soldiers,  so  that  the  whole  army  amounted 
to  near  ]  40,000  men.  As  the  Carthaginians 
exceeded  their  enemies  in  number  of  ships,  so 
wasfheir  army  proportionably  greater,  consist- 
ing  of  above  150,000  mariners  and  soldiers,— 
And  now,  says  Polybius,  who  could  behold,  or 
but  barely  hear  of  such  fleets  and  armies,  and 
of  the  hazard  to  which  these  contending  states 
were  exposed,  without  being  astonished  at  the 
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mightiness  of  their  power,  and  without  taking 
part  in  the  danger  with  which  they  threatened 
each  other  ? 

Ecnomus  was  not  far  from  Heraclea ;  the 
two  parties  were  obstinately  determined,  the 
one  to  invade,  the  other  to  defend ;  it  was  easy 
therefore  to  foresee  they  would  soon  come  to 
a  battle. 

The  Romansconsidering  the  advantage  which 
the  Carthaginians  had  over  them  in  the  light¬ 
ness  and  ready  working  of  their  galleys,  took 
especial  care  to  draw  up  their  fleet,  that  it 
should  be  difficult  to  break  its  order.  They 
divided  their  ships  into  four  squadrons,  to  three 
of  which  they  gave  the  names  of  the  first,  the 
second,  and  the  third  fleet ;  and  these,  in  three 
lines,  composed  the  form  of  a  wedge  or  triangle, 
pointing  towards  the  enemy. 

The  first  fleet  to  the  right,  and  the  second 
to  the  left,  (keeping  the  prows  of  their  vessels 
turned  outwards)  made  the  sides  of  the  trian¬ 
gle  ;  and  at  the  head  of  these  two  lines,  that  is, 
at  the  point  wrhere  they  met,  were  the  consuls 
Regulus  and  Manlius,  in  two  galleys  abreast 
of  each  other.  The  third  fleet  made  the  base 
of  the  triangle,  and  towed  the  vessels  of  burden, 
which  carried  the  horses  and  baggage. 

In  the  rear  of  all  was  the  fourth  division, 
which  they  called  the  triarians,  a  term  taken 
from  the  land  forces.  This  squadron  was  drawn 
up  in  a  line  parallel  to  the  base  of  the  triangle, 
but  was  stretched  so  far  in  length,  that  its  two 
extremities  extended  a  good  way  beyond  those 
of  the  base. 
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The  several  divisions  of  the  Roman  fleet  be¬ 
ing  thus  disposed,  the  whole,  says  Polybius,  was 
fit  for  action,  and  very  difficult  to  be  broken. 

The  Carthaginian  fleet  was  commanded  by 
Hanno,  who  had  succeeded  so  ill  during  the 
siege  of  Agrigentum,  and  by  Hamilcar,  who 
had  fought  near  Tyndaris.  These  admirals  ob¬ 
serving  how  the  Roman  galleys  were  drawn  up, 
and  rightly  conjecturing  the  intention  of  such 
a  disposition,  turned  their  thoughts  to  disap¬ 
point  it,  by  the  order  in  which  they  should  dis¬ 
pose  their  own  vessels,  and  by  stratagem. — 
Having  divided  their  whole  fleet  into  four  squa¬ 
drons,  they  drew  three  of  them  up  in  one  long 
line*. frontways,  their  prows  pointing  directly 
on  the  enemy.  Hanno  was  with  the  squadron 
which  formed  the  right  of  this  line,  and  which 
stretched  a  great  way  out  into  the  sea.  He 
had  with  him  all  the  best  rowing  galleys,  such 
as  were  proper  to  attack  and  retreat,  and  could 
row  round  the  Romans  at  pleasure.  Hamilcar 
was  with  the  squadron  in  the  left  of  the  line. 
The  third  squadron,  wffiich  made  the  centre, 
was  designedly  drawn  up  very  thin,  that  the 
Romans  might  be  tempted  to  begin  the  attack 
there,  in  which  case  this  squadron  had  orders 
to  retreat,  thereby  to  engage  the  Roman  gal¬ 
leys,  which  made  the  two  sides  of  their  triangle, 
in  a  pursuit,  which  would  separate  them  from 
the  base. 

The  fourth  division  of  the  Carthaginian  fleet, 
in  form  of  a  tenail,  kept  close  under  the  shore 
which  lay  to  the  left  of  their  long  line  of  battle. 

The  stratagem  above  mentioned,  and  which 
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Polybius  imputes  to  Hamilcar,  succeeded.  The 
Romans  began  their  attack  on  the  Carthagi¬ 
nians  in  the  middle  of  their  line.  The  galleys 
that  were  attacked,  pretended  to  fly  through 
fear,  and  the  assailants,  that  is  to  say,  the  first 
and  second  fleets  of  the  Romans,  pursuing  them 
warmly,  disjoined  themselves  from  their  third 
fleet  (which  towed  the  baggage)  and  from  the 
triarians  in  the  rear  of  all. 

When  the  Carthaginians  judged  that  the  first 
and  second  fleets  of  the  Romans  were  suffici¬ 
ently  distanced  from  the  rest,  the  signal  was 
given  from  Hamilcar’s  galley;  whereupon  those 
that  were  chased  by  the  Romans  immediately 
tacked,  and  made  head  against  the  pursuers, 
Hamilcar  with  his  squadron  charging  them  at 
the  same  time.  And  now  the  battle  grew 
warm ;  for  though  the  Carthaginians  had  the 
advantage  in  the  lightness  and  ready  working 
of  their  vessels,  yet  the  Romans  lost  not  their 
assurance  of  success  in  the  end  ;  they  found 
themselves  better  men  when  they  came  to  the 
sword’s  point,  and  they  had  great  trust  in  their 
engines,  with  which  they  grappled  and  board¬ 
ed  the  enemy ;  besides,  the  soldiers  were  ani¬ 
mated  by  the  presence  of  their  generals,  in 
whose  eye  they  fought,  and  who  themselves 
engaged  in  equal  hazard  with  the  rest. 

During  this  conflict,  Hanno,  who  command¬ 
ed  the  squadron  which  had  formed  the  right  of 
the  Carthaginian  line,  bearing  down  upon  the 
Roman  triarians,  attacked  them  vigorously,  and 
succeeded  so  well,  as  to  reduce  them  to  very 
^re at  extremities. 
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At  the  same  time  the  fourth  squadron  of  the  R^a^ofF 
Carthaginians,  which  in  form  of  a  tenail  had  cccexcvn. 
been  posted  close  under  the  shore,  ranged  Twobuo. 
themselves  into  a  front,  and  advanced  against  tZ.  My* 
that  squadron  of  the  Romans  which  they 
called  their  third  fleet,  and  which  had  made  sulsliip. 
the  base  of  their  triangle.  This  fleet  was 
therefore  obliged  to  cast  off  the  vessels  they 
had  in  tow,  which  having  done,  they  received 
the  Carthaginians,  and  fought  them  with  great 
bravery.  So  that  now  might  be  seen  three 
naval  battles  at  one  and  the  same  instant. 

The  fortune  of  the  day  was  for  some  time 
doubtful,  and  would  at  length  have  infallibly 
declared  for  the  Carthaginians,  if  Hamilcar’s 
courage  had  been  equal  to  his  skill  in  strata¬ 
gem,  and  if,  with  his  two  squadrons  of  the  left 
and  the  centre,  he  had  only  maintained  the 
fight  against  the  first  and  second  fleets  of  the 
Romans,  so  as  to  hinder  them  from  going  to 
the  assistance  of  their  other  fleets ;  but  he,  after 
some  loss,  shamefully  fled  out  of  the  battle. — 

And  now,  while  Manlius  employed  himself  in 
towing  away  such  ships  as  had  been  taken,  Re- 
gulus,  who  perceived  the  great  danger  the  tri- 
arians  were  in  from  Hanno's  attack,  advanced 
with  all  diligence  to  their  relief,  taking  with 
him  those  ships  of  his  colleague’s  squadron, 
which  had  not  suffered  any  thing  in  the  en¬ 
gagement  with  Hamilcar.  The  triarians  here¬ 
upon,  though  now  almost  quite  vanquished, 
recovered  heart,  and  renewed  the  battle  with 
alacrity.  Hanno  seeing  himself  thus  assaulted 
contrary  to  all  expectation,  both  in  front  and 
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r'cTm^e  rear’  Retook  himself  to  his  oars,  and  made  off 
BMCfccn  sea’  yielding  the  day  to  the  Romans. 

Two  him-  About  the  same  time,  Manlius  coming  up, 
five.  and  joining  Regulus,  they  both  hastened  to  th  e 

succour  of  their  third  fleet,  which  had  been 
suiship.  forced  under  the  shore  by  the  fourth  squadron 
of  the  enemy,  and  was  in  a  manner  besieged 
there.  This  third  fleet  would  have  been  in 
great  danger  of  destruction,  before  the  consuls 
could  have  come  to  its  rescue,  if  the  Carthagi¬ 
nians  had  had  the  courage  to  push  their  advan¬ 
tage  ;  but  their  dread  of  being  grappled  by  the 
corvi,  and  of  coming  to  a  close  fight  with  the 
Romans,  was  so  great,  that  they  contented 
themselves  with  driving  their  enemies  against 
the  shore,  and  there  keeping  them  beset.  And 
now  they  were  themselves  entirely  surrounded 
by  the  Romans,  who  took  fifty  of  their  ships 
with  all  their  equipage.  Such  was  the  event 
of  this  last  combat  in  particular.  The  Ro¬ 
mans,  every  where  victors,  took  in  all  sixty- 
four  of  the  Carthaginian  galleys,  and  sunk 
thirty.  Of  their  own  fleet  they  lost  but  twenty- 
four  galleys,  and  these  perished  against  the 
shore,  not  one  was  taken. 

Poiyb.B.i.  The  consuls,  after  this  victory,  returned  into 
the  ports  of  Sicily  to  take  in  provisions  and 
fresh  troops,  and  prepare  anew  for  a  descent 
upon  Africa. 

Whilst  they  were  thus  employed,  Hanno 
made  no  scruple  to  go  in  person  to  amuse  them 
by  conferences  about  peace,  which  Hamilear 
had  refused  to  do,  for  fear  he  should  be  treated 
as  the  Carthaginians  had  treated  Cornelius 
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Asina  five  years  before.  Hanno’s  confidence  R^a^fF 
was  founded  upon  a  different  judgment  of  the  cccexcvu. 
temper  of  the  Romans  ;  and  experience  on  the  Twohun- 
present  occasion  showed  that  he  judged  rightly,  five!*  Mty~ 
For  when  a  certain  legionary  tribune  cried  out, 

“  That  he  ought  to  be  detained  prisoner,  by  sulsbip. 
way  of  reprisal,  for  the  treachery  practised  to¬ 
wards  Cornelius,”  both  the  consuls  immedi¬ 
ately  ordered  him  silence ;  and  then  turning 
to  Hanno,  “  The  faith  of  Rome  secures  thee 
from  that  fear.”  The  Carthaginian  was  dis¬ 
missed  in  safety,  but  his  proposals  were  reject¬ 
ed,  and  the  consuls  pursued  their  enterprise. 

The  Romans  had  a  fortunate  voyage,  and  PobbB>K 
landed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Clypea,  near 
the  promontory  of  Mercury.  Having  made 
themselves  masters  of  that  town,  they  would 
not  advance  any  further  till  they  had  received 
fresh  instructions  from  Rome:  for  such  was  the 
dependence  of  the  consuls  upon  the  senate  at 
this  time,  that  they  did  little  more  than  execute 
the  orders  of  the  fathers  ;  most  of  whom  being 
experienced  soldiers,  and  having  commanded 
armies,  were  very  capable  of  directing  the  con¬ 
duct  of  their  generals.  The  consuls  however 
did  not  continue  in  a  perfect  inaction  ;  they 
fortified  Clypea  after  the  Roman  manner,  and 
detached  parties  to  ravage  the  rich  territory 
all  around,  and  plunder  the  fine  houses  of 
the  Carthaginian  nobles.  These  detachments, 
meeting  no  opposition,  brought  away  an  im¬ 
mense  booty,  besides  20,000  prisoners,  who 
were  made  slaves. 

When  the  consuls5  messenger  came  back 
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^rom  ^0ilieJ  be  brought  orders  for  Manlius  to 
cfccxevn.  return  to  Italy  with  the  fleet,  and  for  Regulus 
Two hun-  to  continue  in  Africa  with  a  sufficient  number 
(ired  sfty-  q|  troops  to  carry  on  the  war.  The  people  of 
Rome  depended  greatly  on  the  courage  and 
s'uiship00"'  abilities  of  Regulus,  and  the  city  was  in  uni¬ 
versal  joy  upon  the  publishing  of  this  regula¬ 
tion.  But  when  the  news  of  it  came  to  Regu- 
^us’  ^ie  WaS  muc^  a®cteb.  His  pretext  was, 
the  bad  condition  of  his  little  farm  of  seven 
acres  of  land.  He  represented  to  the  senate, 
that  upon  the  death  of  the  husbandman,  to 
whom  he  had  committed  the  care  of  his  farm, 
the  management  of  it  had  fallen  to  a  day- 
labourer,  who  had  since  stolen  his  instruments 
of  husbandry,  and  carried  off  all  his  stock;  so 
that  his  presence  was  necessary  at  home  to 
provide  for  the  subsistence  of  his  wife  and 
children.  Upon  this  the  senate  gave  orders 
that  his  losses  should  be  repaired,  his  farm 
taken  care  of,  and  his  family  maintained  at 
the  public  expense  ;  but  he  himself  was  di¬ 
rected  to  stay  in  Africa.  Manlius,  leaving 
Potyb.B.  l.  behind  him  forty  ships,  15,000  foot,  and  500 
horse,  returned  to  Italy  with  the  rest  of  the 
army,  and  with  all  the  prisoners  which  had 
been  taken  upon  the  continent  of  Africa. 

Regulus  made  incursions  into  the  country, 
and  pushed  on  his  conquests  with  prodigious 
rapidity1.  All  the  towns  in  his  way  that  were 

1  Regulus,  in  the  progress  of  his  conquests,  encamping 
on  the  banks  of  the  Bagrada,  a  river  that  discharged  itself 
into  the  sea,  not  far  from  Carthage,  is  said  by  many  au¬ 
thors  to  have  met  there  with  a  monstrous  serpent,  of  120 
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unfortified,  he  took  by  assault,  and  those  that 
were  fortified,  by  siege ;  and  now  at  length  he 
sat  down  before  Adis,  a  city  of  great  import¬ 
ance,  and  pressed  the  siege  of  it  with  vigour. 

Hitherto  the  Carthaginians  had  brought  no 
army  into  the  field  to  oppose  his  progress. — 
Upon  the  first  notice  of  their  terrible  defeat  at 
sea,  apprehending  a  sudden  invasion  from  the 
Romans,  they  had  despatched  away  some  troops 
to  keep  guard  upon  the  coast ;  but  this  care 
was  over,  as  soon  as  they  learned  that  the  Ro¬ 
mans  were  landed.  They  proceeded  therefore 
with  all  possible  application  to  reinforce  their 
army  with  new  levies,  and  make  due  provision 
both  for  strengthening  the  city,  and  securing 
the  country.  They  named  two  generals  to 
command  their  forces,  Bostar,  andAsdrubal  the 
son  of  Hanno  ;  they  afterwards  sent  orders  to 
Hamilcar,  who  was  then  at  Heraclea,  to  return 
home  with  all  expedition.  Hamilcar  brought 
with  him  to  Carthage  5000  foot  and  500  horse, 
and  being  there  named  third  general  of  the  re¬ 
public,  and  having  consulted  with  Asdrubal,  it 

Qi '  ■  '  ’ 

feet  long,  which  much  infested  his  army,  seizing  his  men, 
and  swallowing  them  whole  when  they  went  to  draw  water. 
The  skin  of  this  animal  was  so  tough,  and  its  scales  so  thick, 
as  to  be  impenetrable  by  the  Roman  weapons,  insomuch 
that  they  were  forced  to  employ  their  battering  engines, 
called  iallistce,  to  destroy  it.  And  even  when  they  had 
killed  it,  the  stench  of  its  carcass  infected  the  air  and  the 
water  to  such  a  degree,  that  the  Romans  were  forced  to 
decamp.  Many  other  extraordinary  things  are  related  by 
the  historians  of  this  serpent,  which  was  probably  nothing 
more  than  an  overgrown  crocodile,  a  creature  common 
in  Africa,  but  to  which  the  Romans  were  at  this  time 
strangers.  Catrou. 
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was  determined  no  longer  to  endure  that  the 
Romans  should  make  such  spoil  upon  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  to  hasten  to  the  relief  of  Adis.  They 
advanced  with  their  army,  and  encamped  upon 
an  eminence,  which,  though  it  overlooked  the 
Roman  camp,  was  a  very  incommodious  situa¬ 
tion  ;  for  as  their  greatest  strength  lay  in 
their  horse  and  elephants,  to  abandon  the  plain 
country  and  post  themselves  in  high  and  steep 
places,  where  neither  elephants  nor  horse  could 
be  of  any  use  to  them,  was  in  effect  to  point 
outto  their  enemies  the  method  to  destroy  them. 
Regulus,  who  saw  their  mistake,  gave  them  no 
time  to  rectify  it.  At  break  of  day  he  marched 
against  the  enemy,  his  troops  ascending  the 
hill  on  both  sides.  The  mercenaries  of  the 
Carthaginians  behaved  themselves  gallantly  on 
this  occasion,  and  repulsed  the  first  legion  of 
the  Romans  which  charged  them  in  front;  but 
being  presently  after  attacked  in  the  rear  by 
the  soldiers  who  had  got  up  the  hill  on  the 
other  side,  they  could  no  longer  maintain  the 
fight.  The  whole  army  disbanded  itself,  and 
in  the  utmost  confusion  fled  out  of  the  camp. 
The  elephants  and  the  horse,  which  had  been 
wholly  useless  during  the  action,  gained  the 
champaign  country  and  escaped.  The  Romans 
having  pursued  the  foot  for  some  space,  re¬ 
turned  and  pillaged  the  camp ;  after  which  they 
proceeded  to  make  incursions  as  before,  spoil¬ 
ing  the  country,  and  taking  towns  without  op¬ 
position.  Among  others,  they  seized  upon 
Tunes,  and  there  they  pitched  their  camp 
within  the  walls  of  it ;  this  being  of  all  places 
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the  most  commodious  for  distressing  Carthage  Year  of 

°  0  R  O  M  K 

itself,  and  the  country  about  it.  ccccxcvn. 

The  Carthaginians,  who  had  so  unfortu-  Two  hun- 
nately  managed  their  affairs  both  by  sea  and  d^d  flfh- 
land,  not  so  much  through  the  cowardice  of 
their  armies,  as  the  insufficiency  of  their  chiefs,  saifhip?0"' 
began  now  to  despair.  For  over  and  above 
the  calamities  that  have  been  related,  the  Nu-  P°iyb.  B- 1. 

*  c.  3 1 . 

midians,  their  implacable  enemies,  taking  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  present  troubles,  had  entered 
their  provinces  with  fire  and  sword,  and  com¬ 
pelled  the  inhabitants  to  fly  for  refuge  to  the 
capital,  whither  they  brought  both  fear  and 
famine,  a  mighty  multitude  of  all  sorts  flocking 
at  once  thither. 

It  is  not  surprising  therefore,  if  in  such 
extremity  the  Carthaginians  were  overjoyed  to 
receive  a  message  from  the  Roman  general,  ex¬ 
horting  them  to  think  of  an  accommodation. 

What  moved  Regulus  to  make  this  step  was 
the  apprehension  lest  a  successor,  who  was  ex¬ 
pected  from  Rome,  should  deprive  him  of  the 
glory  of  putting  an  end  to  the  wan1'  The  se¬ 
nate  of  Carthage  with  great  readiness;  des¬ 
patched  away  some  of  their  principal  citizens 
to  confer  with  him  :  but  these  were  so  far  from 
yielding  to  his  proposals^  that  they  could  not 
with  patience  even  hear  them  mentioned.  For 
Regulus  would  have  had  them  esteem  it  as  a 
singular  grace  and  benefit,  that  he  granted 
them  peace  upon  any  terms  whatsoever  ;  and 
those  he  demanded  were  so  infamous  for  the 
Carthaginians,  thafj  ire  their  imagination  no- 
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Year  of  thing  worse  could  befal  them,  should  they  be 
occcxcvn.  entirely  conquered.  The  deputies  therefore 
Two  hun-  returned  to  Carthage,  not  only  without  having 
dred  fifty-  consented  to  any  thing,  but  full  of  indignation 
at  the  intolerable  insolence  of  the  Homan. — 
saishipC°n"  The  senate  likewise,  when  the  report  was  made 
to  them  of  what  had  passed  at  the  conference, 
showed  so  much  courage  and  greatness  of  mind, 
that  though  they  were  almost  at  the  brink  of 
despair,  they  determined  rather  to  abide  any 
adversity  which  their  worst  fortune  could  bring 
upon  them,  than  stain  the  nobility  of  their  name 
and  actions  by  so  shameful  a  treaty. 


CHAP.  VI. 

Xantippus,  a  commander  of  Greek  mercenaries  in  the  service 
of  Carthage,  by  his  excellent  advice  and  conduct,  gives  a 
wonderful  turn  to  affairs  in  Africa,  The  Roman  army  is 
totally  defeated,  and  Regulus  taken  prisoner. 

Polyb.B.  i.  IN  the  height  of  this  distress,  to  which  the 
victories  and  obdurate  pride  of  Regulus  had 
reduced  the  Carthaginians,  there  fortunately 
arrived  at  Carthage  a  body  of  recruits  which 
they  had  hired  in  Greece.  Among  these  was 
a  certain  Lacedaemonian  named  Xantippus,  an 
officer  well  skilled  in  military  affairs  according 
to  the  Spartan  discipline.  This  man  having 
informed  himself  of  the  circumstances  of  the 
late  overthrow,  and  of  the  number  of  horse 
and  elephants  which  yet  remained,  concluded 
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within  himself,  and  freely  said  it  among*  his  Year  of 

J  ®  Rome 

friends,  that  the  Carthaginians  had  not  been  ccccxcvn. 

vanquished  by  the  enemy,  but  by  the  ignorance  r  wo  hun- 
of  their  own  leaders.  This  discourse  being  /ivedfifty~ 
spread  among  the  people,  came  at  length  to 
the  ears  of  the  magistrates,  who  thereupon  5^^°°"' 
commanded  him  to  be  brought  before  the  great 
council.  Xantippus  offered  such  strong  reasons 
in  support  of  what  he  had  advanced,  that  it  was 
impossible  to  resist  the  force  of  them.  He 
showed  plainly,  that  if,  instead  of  encamping 
upon  the  high  grounds,  they  would  keep  in  the 
open  champaign  country,  they  might  not  only 
banish  all  fear  of  the  enemy,  but  even  be  as¬ 
sured  of  victory.  The  whole  assembly,  the 
generals  not  excepted,  applauded  what  he  said, 
and  it  was  unanimously  agreed  to  place  him  at 
the  head  of  their  troops  ;  the  only  example  of 
the  kind  in  all  history,  and  a  sure  proof  that 
the  Carthaginians  were  in  the  utmost  perplexity 
and  consternation. 

The  soldiers  had  already  begun  to  conceive 
a  favourable  opinion  of  this  stranger,  and  to 
hope  for  some  advantage  from  him  ;  but  when, 
after  he  had  led  them  without  the  walls  of  the 
city,  they  saw  in  what  manner  he  drew  them 
up,  and  the  new  exercise  he  taught  them  ac¬ 
cording  to  his  rules,  displaying  such  a  skill  in 
the  art  of  war,  as  they  had  never  seen  in  any 
of  their  former  generals,  they  were  quite  trans¬ 
ported  with  joy  ;  they  pressed  earnestly  to  be 
led  against  the  enemy,  being  assured  that  they 
could  not  fail  of  success  under  the  conduct  of 
Xantippus.  The  army  in  a  few  days  began  to 
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r-'cTmb  marc^'  ^  consisted  of  12,000  foot,  4000 
ccgcxcvu.  horse,  and  about  100  elephants. 

Two  him-  The  Romans  were  at  first  a  little  struck  with 
five.  6ft>  the  novelty,  to  see  their  enemies  boldly  rnarch- 
ing  in  the  open  flat  country,  but  having  no 
sulship.  doubt  as  to  the  event,  they  advanced  with  all 
B-  u  expedition  to  meet  them,  and  encamped  within 
about  1200  paces  of  them.  Next  day,  the  Car¬ 
thaginians  held  a  council  of  war,  to  determine 
how  they  should  proceed,  while  the  soldiers, 
assembling  in  great  numbers,  and  proclaiming 
every  where  the  name  of  Xantippus,  demanded 
with  much  earnestness  to  be  led  against  the 
enemy.  The  officers  observing  this  forward¬ 
ness  of  the  army  to  fight ;  and  being  urged  by 
the  pressing  instances  of  Xantippus  not  to  let 
the  ardour  of  the  soldiers  cool  without  action, 
directions  were  presently  given  to  prepare  for 
battle,  and  the  whole  conduct  of  it  was  com¬ 
mitted  to  the  Spartan,  who  disposed  his  troops 
in  the  following  manner: 

He  drew  up  all  his  elephants  in  one  rank, 
and  behind  these,  at  a  reasonable  distance,  he 
placed  the  Carthaginian  infantry  in  one  pha¬ 
lanx.  The  foreign  troops  were  posted,  one 
part  of  them  in  the  same  line  with  the  phalanx, 
to  the  right  of  it ;  the  other  part,  composed  of 
light-armed  soldiers,  was  placed  in  the  intervals 
of  the  squadrons  of  horse,  which  made  the  two 
wings  of  the  army. 

On  the  part  of  the  Romans,  as  the  chief  care 
of  Regulus  was  to  guard  against  the  elephants, 
he  to  this  end  placed  in  front  his  velites,  or 
light-armed  soldiers,  that  these  with  their  darts 
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or  other  tni$siye  weapon s  mightdrive  back  those  Year  of^ 

huge  beasts  upon  the  enemy,  or  at  least  hinder  ccccxcvu. 
them  from  wishing  with  their  usual  violence  Two  hun- 
upon  the  legions.  It  was  also  out  of  fear  of 
tire  same  animals,  that  he  made  his  battalions 
deeper  in.  file  than  he  had  been  accustomed  to  j^pf011* 
do;  an  excellent  precaution,  says  Polybius, 
against  the  shock  of  the  elephants  ;  but  then, 
by  narrowing  his  front,  he  left  himself  more 
exposed  to  be  attacked  in  flank  by  the  enemy’s 
cavalry,  which  greatly  outnumbered  his. 

It  does  not  appear  of  what  number  of  men 
Regulus’s  army  consisted ;  but  supposing  him 
to  have  lost  none  of  those  which  his  colleague 
left  him,  they  amounted  but  to  15,000  foot 
and  500  horse. 

The  two  armies  being  thus  drawn  up,  and  Pciyb.B.i. 
the  signal  being  given  by  Xantippus,  the  first 
onset  was  made  by  the  elephants,  which  met 
with  so  little  resistance  from  the  velites,  that 
they  presently  broke  into  the  Roman  main 
body,  making  great  destruction  amongst  the 
foremost  ranks  of  it.  However,  the  rest  of  that 
body  stood  firm  for  some  time,  by  reason  of  its 
depth.  But  the  Carthaginian  horse,  having 
quickly  driven  those  of  Regulus  out  of  the  field, 
began  now  to  charge  his  battalions  both  in 
flank  and  rear*  which  put  them  into  great  dis¬ 
tress,  for  they  were  forced  to  face  every  way, 
and  could  neither  pass  forward,  por  yet  retire, 
ajid  l^td-ipu.qh  |P  do,  to  make  good  the  ground 
on  ytfhMh'dh?y  £lood.  In  the  meanwhile  such 
of  th^l^pnjapsja^  with  great  difficulty  had  made 
they^vfa^fhijpirgh  the  elephant^  and  had  left 
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them  at  their  backs,  met  with  the  Carthaginian 
phalanx,  which  not  having  yet  engaged,  and 
being  therefore  quite  fresh  and  in  good  array, 
obtained  an  easy  victory  over  a  body  of  men 
already  in  disorder,  and  wearied  with  wounds 
and  labour.  These  being  entirely  cut  off,  and 
the  phalanx  advancing,  there  was  no  longer 
any  resource  for  the  Romans.  Surrounded  on 
all  sides,  the  greater  part  of  them  were  crushed 
to  death  by  the  enormous  weight  of  the  ele¬ 
phants,  or  slain  in  their  ranks  by  the  arrows  of 
the  horse.  Some  attempted  to  escape  by 
flight,  but  being  in  an  open  country,  they 
were  easily  overtaken  by  the  cavalry,  and  either 
cut  off,  or  made  prisoners.  Five  hundred  who 
followed  Regulus,  fell  alive  with  him  into  the 
enemy’s  hands1. 

Of  the  whole  Rotnan  army,  there  escaped 
only  2000  men,  who  had  been  posted  in  the 
left  point  of  their  main  body,  and  who,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  action,  to  avoid  the  shock  of 
the  elephants,  had  wheeled  round  them,  and 
charged  the  mercenaries  that  were  to  the  right 
of  the  enemy’s  phalanx,  putting  them  to  flight, 

1  Chevalier  Folard  is  of  opinion,  that  the  loss  of  this 
battle  was  wholly  owing  to  the  mistake  of  Regulus,  in  not 
leaving  (as  Scipio  did  afterwards  at  the  battle  of  Zama) 
sufficient  spaces  between  the  columns  of  his  main  body, 
for  the  elephants  to  pass  freely  through  them.  That  if,  by 
this  precaution,  the  Roman  infantry  had  shunned  the  mis¬ 
chiefs,  which,  for  want  of  it,  they  suffered  from  the  ele¬ 
phants,  they  would  have  had  nothing  to  fear  from  the  Car¬ 
thaginian  horse,  which  could  have  made  no  impression  on 
them,  (formed  as  they  were)  even  after  the  Roman  cavalry 
were  driven  out  of  th§  field.  .  , 
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and  pursuing  them  even  to  their  entrench-  K^ar^fE 
ments.  These  £000,  as  it  were  by  miracle,  ccccxcvn. 
got  safely  to  Clypea,  when  the  rest  were  all  Two  h’uni 

%  <  dred  fifty- 

slain  or  taken.  five.  J 

On  the  enemy’s  side  were  killed  but  SOO 
men,  of  whom  the  greater  part  wTere  of  those  suisWpf0"' 
mercenaries  that  had  been  attacked  by  the 
£000  Romans. 

The  Carthaginians,  having  spoiled  the  dead, 
marched  back  to  their  city,  leading  in  triumph 
the  Roman  general  and  the  500  other  priso¬ 
ners. 

Whoever,  says  Polybius,  reflects  seriously  f0]3ysb,B'h 
on  this  adventure,  will  gather  from  it  excellent 
instruction  for  the  conduct  of  human  life.  The 
misfortune  of  Regulus  affords  us  an  admirable 
lesson  of  moderation,  and  teaches  us  to  be  al¬ 
ways  on  our  guard  against  the  inconstancy  of 
fortune.  We  see  him  who  but  a  few  days  be¬ 
fore  was  so  elated  by  success,  so  haughty  and 
inexorable,  reduced  at  once  to  be  the  scorn  of 
a  people  whom  he  had  despised  and  insulted, 
and  to  stand  in  need  of  that  clemency  from 
his  enemies,  which  he  had  with  pitiless  pride 
refused  them  in  their  misery.  We  learn  wis¬ 
dom,  says  our  author,  two  ways  ;  by  our  own 
experience,  and  by  the  experience  of  others. 

The  first  is  the  more  convincing,  but  the  other 
is  the  easier  and  safer.  And  this  is  the  great 
benefit  wre  reap  from  the  study  of  history. 

Without  any  peril  to  ourselves,  we  gather 
rules  of  conduct  from  a  view  of  the  miscar¬ 
riages  and  misfortunes  of  other  men. 

Polybius  also  observes,  that  the  event  which 
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has  been  just  related,  confirms  that  saying  of 
Euripides,  “  That  one  wise  head  is  of  more 
value  than  a  great  many  hands.'’  For  it  is  ma¬ 
nifest  in  the  case  now  before  nasj,  that  the  courr- 
sel  and  abilities  of  one  single  person  subdued 
the  Roman  legions  that  were  esteemed  invin¬ 
cible,  restored  a  sinking  and  despairing  com¬ 
monwealth,  and  revived  the  courage  of  a  spi¬ 
ritless  army,  grown  stupid  by  their  defeats. 

The  Carthaginians,  whose  affairs  had  pros¬ 
pered  to  their  wish,  expressed  their  joy  by  so¬ 
lemn  thanksgivings  to  the  gods,  and  by  con¬ 
gratulations  and  mutual  good  offices  to  one 
another.  As  for  Xantippus,  who  had  had  so 
great  share  in  restoring  the  commonwealth,  he 
shortly  after  (an  admirable  example  of  judg¬ 
ment  and  wisdom)  took  his  leave  and  departed 
from  Carthage,  well  foreseeing  that  his  ser¬ 
vices,  too  great  for  a  reward,  would  draw  upon 
him  both  envy  and  calumny,  against  which  a 
native  perhaps  might  have  been  able  to  guard 
himself  by  the  means  of  relations  and  friends, 
but  which  would  in  all  probability  bring  ruin 
upon  a  stranger,  who  had  nothing  to  support 
him  but  his  merit. 

Polybius  tells  us,  that  some  authors  give  a 
different  account  of  Xantippus’s  departure, 
and  promises  to  take  notice  of  it  in  another 
place :  but  that  part  of  his  history  has  not 
been  transmitted  to  us.  According  to  Appian, 
the  Carthaginians,  fearing  lest  the  honour  of 
the  victory  should  be  ascribed  to  the  Lacedae¬ 
monians,  feigned  a  gratification  of  their  gene¬ 
ral,  made  him  magnificent  presents,  and  ap- 
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pointed  a  convoyof  their  ovm  ships  to  conduct 

him- to  Sparta,  but  with  secret  instructions  to  ccqcxcvu'. 

the  commanders  of  the  galleys  to  throw  him  Twokn- 


aiid  his  Lacedaemonians  overboard*  as  soon  as  fifi 
they  could  come  into  the  open  sea.  Such,  says 
our  author*  was  the  end  of  Xantippus,  and  such  sulship, 
the  recompense  he  received  for  so  noble  an  ex- 
pipit.  But  surely  this  is  a  very  senseless  ac¬ 
count,  or  the  Carthaginians  must  have  been  a 
very  senseless  as  well  as  ungrateful  people,  first 
to  do  public  honour  to  the  Spartan,  as  the 
known  and  undoubted  author  of  the  victory, 
and  then  to  imagine  they  could  rob  him  of 
that  glory,  and  conceal  their  obligation  to  him, 
by  treacherously  throwing  him  into  the  sea. 
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FROM  THE  NINTH  TO  THE  FOURTEENTH  YEAR  OF  TIIE  WAR. 

The  Romans,  after  the  misfortune  of  Regulus,  vanquish  tfie 
Carthaginians  in  a  sea-engagement  on  the  coast  of  Africa  ; 
hut  •withdraw  their  forces  from  that  country.  In  their  re¬ 
turn  home  they  lose  their  own  feet  by  tempest.  They  build 
a  new  one,  and  this  is  also  destroyed  by  the  like  misfortune. 
Hereupon  they  resolve  to  think  no  more  of  naval  enterprises  ; 
bttt  after  two  years,  in  which  their  land  forces  perform  no¬ 
thing  of  moment,  they  change  that  resolution,  and,  while  a 
third  feet  is  building,  they  gain  a  signal  victory  at  land 
over  the  Carthaginians,  near  Tanurmus.  f 
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rescue  out  of  danger  the  2000  soldiers,  who, 
after  the  late  battle,  had  escaped  to  Clypea. 
In  the  meantime  the  Carthaginians,  to  reduce 
those  remains  of  Regulus’s  army,  laid  siege  to 
that  place,  and  used  their  utmost  efforts  to 
carry  it ;  but  so  brave  and  so  obstinate  was 
the  resistance  they  met  with,  that  they  were 
forced  at  length  to  abandon  the  enterprise  and 
retire.  And  now  hearing  of  the  naval  prepa¬ 
rations  of  the  Romans,  for  a  new  expedition  to 
Africa,  they  fitted  out  in  a  short  time  about 
200  galleys,  and  put  to  sea  to  watch  the  arri¬ 
val  of  the  enemy. 

Early  in  the  summer,  the  new  consuls,  Ful- 
vius  and  iEmilius,  with  a  fleet  of  350  sail,  ap¬ 
peared  off  the  promontory  of  Mercury,  and 
there  came  to  an  engagement  with  the  Car¬ 
thaginians,  who,  not  being  able  to  sustain  the 
very  first  shock,  were  entirely  defeated,  and 
lost  1 14  of  their  vessels.  The  Romans  pursued 
their  course,  arrived  at  Clypea,  took  the  gar¬ 
rison  on  board,  and  then  steered  back  towards 

:  V 
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i  There  are  two  parts  of  the  Roman  conduct  in  this  war, 
which  Mr.  Rollin  and  Chevalier  Folard  think  very  hard  to 
be  accounted  for. 

1.  Why  did  the  Romans,  after  their  victory  at  sea  near 
.  Ecnomus,  and  the  fortunate  descent  made  in  Africa  in 
consequence  of  that  victory,  leave  so  small  a  number  of 
.  troops  under  Regal  us  to  carry  on  the  war  in  that  country  ? 
s  dMr.;  Rollin  says,  it  was  a  manifest  renouncing  ©fsthe  ad¬ 
vantages  gained  by  sea;  and  the  Chevalier,  declares^  that 
it  is  enough;  to  distract  a  commentator,  and  wonders  that 
V  Polybius  makes  no  remark  on  this  strange  proceeding.'^ 
vrjcr  Again,  2.  Why  did  the  Romares^ijnsyafteti'tJd^inffTW  vie- 
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They  had  a  .prosperous  voyage  till  they 

mfamm  territory 

tory  at  Sea,  near  the  coast  of  Africa,  entirely  abandon  that 
Country,  instead  of  attempting  to  complete  the  conquest  of 
it  ?  Polybius  relates  this  fact  also  without  any  remark  qpon 
;  it,  to  the  great  amazement  of  Chevalier  Folard. 

But  as  to  both  these  difficulties,  may  it  not  be  answered, 
that  the  only  object  of  the  Romans  in  this  war,  was  the 
conquest  of  Sicily?  To  alarm  Carthage,  and  induce  her 
4©  withdraw  her  forces  out  of  that  island,  are  the  reasons 
assigned  by  Polybius  for  the  descent  made  by  the  Romans 
on  Africa.  But  they  were  disappointed  as  to  the  effect  of 
tliis  measure ;  for  the  Carthaginians  judging,  by  the  small 
army  left  with  Regulus,  that  the  enemy,  in  making  their 
descent,  had  no  further  view  than  to  cause  a  diversion, 
did  not  recall  their  troops  out  of  Sicily  ;  but  seeing,  as 
Polybius  says,  that  the  war  would  go  on  slowly,  named- 
two  generals,  Bostar  and  Asdrubal,  to  command  the  forces 
they  Bad  at  home ;  and  when  afterwards  Hamilcar  was  sent 
''Ufor  from  Sicily  to  join  those  generals,  he  brought  with  him 
•9  ;but  5300  men. 

At  is  plain  therefore,  from  the  conduct  of  both  the  con¬ 
tending  powers,  that  neither  the  Romans  intended,  nor  the 
Carthaginians  feared,  any  serious  attempt  upon  Carthage 
Bp  Regulus,  when  he  began  the  war  in  Africa. 

•  But  why  did  not  the  Romans  resolve  to  attempt  Carthage 
after  the  victory  at  Ecnomus  ?  I  answer :  because  from 
their  knowledge  of  its  great  strength,  and  of  the  many 
resources  its  prodigious  wealth  furnished,  they  judged  the 
conquest  of  it  impracticable  at  this  time,  and  before  Sicily 
ttas  subdued.  And  that  they  judged  right,  one  may  fairly 
conclude  from  Polybius’s  not  reproving  their  policy,  and 
^'frblttithe  difficulties  they  afterwards  met  with  in  that  enter* 
pffee/even  ^heti  masters  of  Sicily,  and  of  all  the  islands 
fo  between  Italy  and  Africa.  .?nr  JarA  ■  . : c-cnos 
'nJ  Rut  after  the  total  defeat  of  Regulus’s  army  by  means  of 
J  elephants,  the  difficulty  of  succeeding  in  an  African  war 
^  sfefinitely  great.  We  find;  that  the  legions 

•Bf 1  possessed  with  such  a  dread  of  those  animal*;  that 

dthSsfcmdtjacomektOBsa?:pitcbed|ibAftle 
*  J *  tvMfeDthklCa»tlmgantatEafi*!iv®iH i  erfS  i fcify this  Romans 
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Year  of  of  Camarina^  but  then  so  terrible  a  tempest 

ROME  .  .  ,  ,  ,  r  _  • 

ecccxevm.  overtook  them,  as  no  words  are  able  to  de- 
Two  him-  scribe.  Of  above  400  vessels,  only  fourscore 
escaped  destruction:  the  rest  either  foundered 
at  sea,  or  were  dashed  to  pieces  against  the 
suisiiipC°n*  rocks ;  so  that  the  whole  coast  from  Camarina 
to  Cape  Pachynum  was  covered  with  dead  bo¬ 
dies  and  fragments  of  ships.  History  affords 
no  example  of  a  more  deplorable  shipwreck. 
And  this  calamity  was  owing  not  to  fortune* 
but  to  the  obstinacy  of  the  consuls.  For  jthe 
pilots  had  often  represented  to  them,  that  the 
season  was  come  when  it  was  no  longer  safe 
to  navigate  on  that  coast  of  Sicily  which  looks 
towards  Africa :  but  they  being  full  of  expec¬ 
tation,  that  the  towns  situate  thereon,  terrified 

had  many  advantages  which  they  must  have  wanted  in 
Africa. 

In  a  word,  Sicily  was  the  present  object  of  the  Roman 
ambition,  and  the  only  reasonable  object  it  could  now  have; 
and  we  shall  see  by  what  follows,  that  they  had  need  of  all 
their  forces  for  the  reduction  of  this  island  :  so  that  their 
leaving  Africa  after  the  victory  at  sea  by  Fulvius  and 
iEmilius,  ought  not  perhaps  to  have  so  greatty  astonished 
the  Chevalier  Folard. 

If  we  may  credit  some  authors,  we  have  a  shorter  way  of 
getting  rid  of  the  Chevalier’s  difficulties,  which  is  to  den^ 
the  facts  that  give  occasion  to  them.  According  to  these 
writers,  Regulus’s  army  was  not  so  inconsiderable,  as  from 
Polybius’s  account  it  seems  to  have  been.  Appian  and 
Orosius  make  it  30,000  strong;  and  Eutropius  reckons 
47,000  men,  of  whom  30,000  were  slain,  and  15,000  taken 
prisoners  in  the  battle  with  Xantippus.  t 

And  as  to  the  Romans  quitting  Africa  after  the  victory 
at  sea  by  Fulvius  and  iEmilius,  the  last  named  author  [Eu- 
tropius]  represents  them,  not  as  making  this  retreat  by 
clujiee,  but  as  being  constrained  to  it  by  famine. 


CHAFiVIE 


EEHStt  'PHN’IG  WAR.  XT 


8-3  J 


by:- the  late  victory,  would  readily  submit  to  RY^arj^E 
them  on  their  first  appearance,  despised  the  ccccxcmi. 
admonition,  to  pursue  an  interest  that  was  by  Twow- 
ndnaeans  worthy  of  the  hazard.  But  such,  as 
Polybius  tells  us,  was  the  character  of  the  Ro- 
mans ;  impetuous,  presumptuous,  and  obsti-  l^pCou‘ 
nate),  they  would  carry  every  thing  by  mere 
violence ;  they  would  force  all  nature  to  their 
will :  to  them  nothing  was  impossible  which 
they  could  desire;  nay,  it  must  of  necessity 
come  to  pass,  if  they  had  once  decreed  that  it 
should  be  done.  And  indeed,  adds  our  author, 
in  their ^ enterprises  by  land,  and  where  they 
had  to  do  only:  with  men  and  the  works  of 
men,  this  inflexible  audaciousness  of  spirit  for 
the  most  part(not  always)  carried  them  through 
every  obstacle  to  the  end  proposed ;  but  in 
their  naval  expeditions,  when  they  foolishly 
imagined  that  the  winds  and  the  seas  must  be 
complaisant  to  their  wishes  and  projects,  they 
Were  sure  to  be  chastised  for  their  overweening 
presumption  :  and  of  this  they  had  frequent  ex¬ 
perience. 

The  Romans,  though  extremely  afflicted,  ’• 

Were  not  discouraged  by  the  ruin  of  Rieir 
%et ;  they  ordered  a  new  one  of  220  sail  to 
be  speedily  built ;  and,  which  is  almost  incre^ 
diblej  this  powerful  armament  was  completely 

pionths*  time.  ,  .,!»,{  Yearof 

a  The  consular  fasces  had  been  transferred  to  Rome 


»  •  *  CCCCXCIX 

A.  Attilius  and  Cn.  Cornelius  Asina  (thesaiftef-:  Bef.j.  c." 
Ohrrieihis  who  was  formerly  made  prison  er  at  Led 
-4^4  some  time  m  eaptiyfly,), 

These  cQ&AiBat'iflerkSo-haviug,,;pasfea_.  the  Straits 
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r'oIvie  the  newvfleet,  and  touched  at  Messina  to 
ccccxctx, ;  take  with  them  the  eighty  vessels  which  had 
escaped  the  late  storm,  shaped  their  course  for 
Cephaledium,  which  was  delivered  to  them  by 
treachery  ;  thence  they  sailed  to  Drepanum, 
and  began  to  besiege  it ;  but  upon  succours 
being  brought  thither  by  Carthalo  the  Cartha¬ 
ginian  general  (who  had  retaken  Agrigentum, 
and  demolished  the  walls  of  it;)  they  drew  off 
and  sailed  to  Panormus*,  which,  according,  to 
Polybius,  was  then  the  capital  city  of  the  Car¬ 
thaginians  in  Sicily.  The  consuls  besieged 
this  place,  and  having  carried  the  outworks  by 
assault,  the  besieged  capitulated,  and  surren¬ 
dered  the  town.  The  inhabitants  of  Seiinus, 
Tyndaris,  and  other  places,  did  the  like,  hav¬ 
ing  first  driven  out  the  Carthaginian  garrisons. 
After  these  conquests  the  Romans,  leaving  a 
strong  body  of  troops  in  Panormus,  returned 
to  Rome. 

Early  the  next  summer  the  succeeding  con- 
R  o  m  e  su]Sj  Cn.ServiliusandC.Sempronius,  sailed  over 
to  Sicily  with  all  their  naval  force,  and  from 
thence  soon  after  stood  for  the  coast  of  Africa, 
where  they  made  several  descents,  and  brought 
away  some  booty,  but  performed  nothing  of 
moment.  Coming  at  length  near  the  island 
of  the  Lotophagi,  (which  was  called  Meninx,) 

'  not  far  from  the  lesser  Syrtis ;  and,  being 
unacquainted  with  the  coast,  they  ran  upon 
some  banks  of  sand,  and  there  stuck  fast :  the 
sea  ebbing  left  them  dry,  and  they  were  utterly 
.  at  a  loss  what  to  do,  apprehending  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  whole  fleet.  Rut  the  flood  return- 
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ing  some  1«)Q9sI^erp2SBd:i^^r/%htenii^, 
vessels  by  throwing  their  booty  overboard,,  b. 

“sc  made  a  shift  to  get  off  ?  Immediately  they  iwtf 
:  stood  away  for  Sicily,  as  if  they  were  flying  f™ttilty' 
before  an  enemy,  and,  having  doubled  the 
gicape  of  Lilybaeum,  arrived  safely  in  the  port 
of  Panormus.  But  from  thence  steering  their 
Course  homewards  at  a  time  unskilfully  chosen, 

£  they  lost  150  of  their  vessels  by  a  storm  that 
0.1  overtook  them  in  the  passage. 

So  terrible  a  destruction  of  two  fleets  by 
tempest  totally  discouraged  the  Romans  from 
all  naval  enterprises.  No  more  than  sixty  ves¬ 
sels  were  to  be  equipped  for  the  future,  and 
e8these  were  to  be  employed  only  to  transport 
the  troops  with  the  baggage  and  ammunition 
into  Sicily.  Their  thirst  of  glory  and  empire 
was  not  abated,  but  they  determined  to  rely 
wholly  on  their  land  forces  for  the  achieve¬ 
ment  of  the  conquest  they  had  in  view.  This 
conquest  however  could  not  be  effected  by 
land  armies  alone,  while  the  maritime  towns 
in  the  possession  of  the  Carthaginians  were 
open  to  receive  provisions  and  recruits  by  sea, 
as  occasion  should  require.  Nay,  ever  since 
the  defeat  of  Regulus  by  means  of  the  ele¬ 
phants,  the  Roman  soldiers  were  afraid  of 
coming  to  any  engagement  by  land,  where 
they  should  have  to  do  with  those  huge  and 
furious  animals,  4.  ,  '•  r  ,  . 
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sent  after  him  200  ships  of  war.  Asdrubal, 
after  his  arrival,  having  first  applied  himself 
diligently  to  discipline  his  soldiers  and  ele¬ 
phants,  had  boldly  taken  the  field  with  a  resolu¬ 
tion  to  offer  the  enemy  battle.  But  though  the 
armies  were  on  several  occasions  encamped 
within  five  or  six  furlongs  of  each  other,  some¬ 
times  in  the  territory  of  Selinus,  sometimes 
about  Lilybasum,  the  Romans  for  the  space  of 
two  years  together  had  not  once  the  resolution 
to  come  to  an  engagement  with  the  enemy ; 
nor  durst  they  descend  into  the  champaign 
country.  So  that  during  the  consulship  of  C. 
Aurelius2  and  P.  Servilius,  and  that  of  L. 
Caecilius  Metellus  and  C.  Furius,  no  progress 
was  made  in  their  affairs,  except  the  taking  of 
two  towns,  which  they  could  besiege,  still 
keeping  themselves  posted  in  high  and  inac¬ 
cessible  places.  This  terror  among  the  legions 
made  the  senate  of  Rome  at  length  change 
their  measures,  and  resolve  to  try  their  fortune 
once  more  at  sea.  And  accordingly,  after  the 
election  ofC.  Atilius*  and  L.  Manliusf  to  the 
consulate,  they  ordered  the  building  of  fifty 
new  vessels,  and  that  suitable  levies  should  be 
made  of  men  fit  for  that  service. 

In  the  meantime  Asdrubal  having  observed 
the  dread  that  possessed  the  Roman  army, 
whenever  he  presented  them  battle  ;  and  hav¬ 
ing  intelligence  that  Furius  was  returned  to  • 
Rome  with  one  half  of  the  army,  and  that  Caet 
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cilius  with  the  other  was  at  Panormus  to  pro- 
tect  his  allies  while  they  gathered  in  their  har-  dih, 
vest,  he  tn arched  from  Lilybaeum,  and  came  twome- 
with  all  his  forces  to  the  borders  of  the  territory  ^  fort-T' 
of  Panormus,  hoping  to  provoke  Caecilius  to 
fight.  But  the  Roman,  who  well  understood  ^1!;^.°"' 
his  own  business,  kept  close  within  the  town, 
and-  pretending  fear,  suffered  the  Carthaginians 
to  advance  and  pillage  the  country  without 
opposition,  till  with  all  their  elephants  they 
had  passed  a  river  which  ran  within  a  mile  of 
the  place.  He  then  sent  out  some  light-armed 
troops,  to  skirmish  and  draw  the  enemy  further 
on,  supporting  his  first  detachment  by  others, 
as  occasion  required,  till  by  this  management 
he  had  brought  the  whole  Carthaginian  army 
as  near  the  town  as  he  wished  them  to  be.  At 
a  proper  distance  from  the  walls  he  had  caused 
a  trench  to  be  cut,  which  the  elephants  could 
by  no  means  pass  ;  and  he  had  given  his  dart- 
men  orders,  in  case  those  animals  advanced 
against  them,  to  retire  by  slow  degrees  till 
they  came  to  that  trench,  into  which  they 
were  then  to  leap  down,  and  from  thence  to 
gall  the  elephants  with  their  darts  as  much  as 
possibly  they  could.  He  ordered  the  town's 
people,  at  the  same  time,  to  furnish  themselves 
with  great  quantities  of  darts,  and  post  them¬ 
selves  at  the  foot  of  the  walls.  Caecilius  him¬ 
self, ^with  the  main  body  of  his  forces,  remained 
in  steadiness  at  a  certain  gate  of  the  town, 
which  was  opposite  to  the  left  wing  of  the  ene¬ 
my.  When  the  battle  grew  warm,  the  leaders 
ot  the  elephants,  being  desirous  to  have  the 
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chief  honour  of  the  victory,  advanced  in  order 
upon  the  Romans,  whom,  retiring  before  them, 
they  pursued  to  the  very  brink  of  the  trench 
above-mentioned.  There  they  were  at  a  stand, 
and  the  elephants  being  terribly  galled  with 
the  darts,  both  of  those  who  leaped  into  the 
trench,  and  of  those  who  were  on  the  other 
side  of  it,  began  presently  to  grow  unruly, 
and  turning  back  furiously  upon  their  own 
infantry,  utterly  disordered  them.  And  now 
Caecilius,  who  saw  his  advantage,  sallied  out 
with  all  his  troops,  fresh  and  in  good  order, 
and  charging  the  enemy  in  flank,  easily  put 
them  to  the  rout.  The  Carthaginians  suffered 
a  great  slaughter  ;  some  of  their  elephants 
were  killed,  and  the  rest  were  all  taken3. 

The  news  of  Cmcilius’s  exploit  caused  great 
rejoicings  at  Rome,  not  so  much  on  account 
of  the  taking  the  elephants,  though  that  was  a 
very  terrible  blow  to  the  enemy,  as  because  by 
the  victory  obtained  against  those  formidable 
animals,  the  courage  of  the  Roman  soldiers 
was  entirely  restored,  and  they  no  longer 
feared  to  keep  in  the  open  country.  It  was 
resolved  therefore  diligently  to  pursue  the  de¬ 
sign  of  sending  the  new  consuls  into  Sicily 
with  a  naval  force,  and  by  vigorous  efforts, 
both  by  land  and  sea,  to  put  an  end,  if  pos* 
sible,  to  this  destructive  waivdt  lo  yiktiowim 


iyBxied  £ 


3  Csecilius,  according  to  Pliny,  P.  8.  c.  6  caused,  the 
elephants  to  be  transported  to  Italy,  where  they  were 
baited  to  death  in  the  Circus  at  ^orae. 
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i9h"io  m  b9onx5yhjs  ^loioiv  arii  lo  iwOnori  isirfo 
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rfofisii  sdi  lo  jlnhcf  y*i9v  grid  od  .hsiiaTtncr  yerld 

Regulus  is  sent  to  Rome  with  some  ambassadors  from  Carthage 
to  negotiate  a  peace.  His  behaviour  on  this  occasion,  and 

gnisd  gdnfuhjolo  ©rid  lb  ns 
odd  oini  Bgqjjsl  odw  9Porit  "io  H.tod  .eiiafo  odd 

r9tiTcH®  defeat  of  •AsdrubaP.  before  Panorraus 


threw  the  people  of  Carthage  into  discourage¬ 
ment  ;  they  began  now  to  think  seriously  of 
peace  ;  and  believing  that  if  Regains,  a  man 
SO  much  esteemed  by  his  countrymen,  engaged 


in  the  affair,  an  accommodation  might  be 
easily  effected,  they  sent  him  to  Rome  with 
i  the  ambassadors  appointed  for  this  negotia¬ 
tion  having  first  taken  an  oath  of  him  to  re¬ 
turn  to  Carthage,  in  case  there  should  neither 
be  peace  nor  an  exchange  of  prisoners.  When, 
after  his  landing  in  Italy,  he  came  to  the  gates 
of  Rome,  lie  would  by  no  means  enter  the  city, 


altedging,  that  he  was  no  longer  a  Roman  ci¬ 
tizen,  but  a  slave  of  a  foreign  power,  and  that 
he  did  not  come'  to  infringe  the  laws  and  cus¬ 
toms  of  his  native  country,  which  forbad  the 
senate  to  give  audience  to  strangers  within 
the  walls  j  nor,  when  his  wife  Marcia  with  her 


^hffdretr  ran  to  meet  him,  did  lie  show  any 
signsofjoy*  but  fixed  his  eyes  upon  the  ground, 
as  one  ashamed  of  bis  servile  condition,  and 
unworthy  of  their  caresses.  So  extraordinary 
a  behaviour  raised  the  admiration  both  of  the 
-find  im- 

9pati4h^3p18unOh!l,W  fife 

r  J  .a (troll  jb  eiroiio  3fu  m  nisao  eUbarhs? 


*  This  general,  according  to  Zonaras,  was  crucified  for 
his  misconduct. 
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duct  himself  in  the  senate.  The  fathers  being 
at  length  assembled  without  the  walls,  the 
ambassadors  were  admitted  to  an  audience, 
and  made  their  proposals ;  and  then  Regulus, 
whose  turn  it  wras  to  speak  next,  only  added, 
e<  Conscript  fathers,  being  a  slave  to  the  Cartha¬ 
ginians,  I  come  on  the  part  of  my  masters  to 
treat  with  you  concerning  a  peace  and  an  ex¬ 
change  of  prisoners.”  He  said  no  more  ;  and 
when  he  had  uttered  these  few  words,  sought 
to  withdraw  and  follow  the  ambassadors,  who 
could  not  be  present  at  the  deliberations.  In 
vain  the  consuls  pressed  him  to  stay,  and  give 
his  opinion  as  a  senator  and  consular  person  ; 
he  absolutely  refused  to  take  his  place  among 
the  conscript  fathers.  However,  he  obeyed 
his  African  masters,  vrho  directed  him  to  con¬ 
tinue  in  the  assembly.  There  he  remained  in 
a  modest  silence  till  the  oldest  senators  had 
declared  their  opinions,  and  then  he  expressed 
himself  to  the  following  effect :  <c  Romans,  I 
am  sensible,  that  the  fatigues  and  expense  of 
so  difficult  a  war  put  your  virtue  to  a  severe 
trial  j  but  what  great  enterprise  can  ever  be 
achieved  without  a  steady  fortitude  ?  I  am  an 
eye-witness  of  the  distress  of  Carthage.  It  is 
nothing  but  the  impossibility  of  maintaining 
the  war  that  makes  the  Carthaginians  solicit 
for  a  peace.  You  have  lost  one  battle,  (it 
was  when  I  commanded)  a  misfortune  which 
Metellus  has  repaired  by  a  notable  victory. 
Except  two  cities,  Sicily  is  entirely  yotirs :  and 
your  new  fleet  spreads  a  terror  throughout  the 
seas.  You  govern  your  allies  in  tranquillity; 
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drained  of  her  wealth,  can  depend  but  little  diii. 
on  the  provinces  of  her  dominion.  With  how  fwohU£’ 
much  ease  did  I  bring  them  into  a  revolt! 


Your  armies  are  composed  of  soldiers  of  one 


and  the  same  nation,  united  by  mutual  esteem  ^dCon- 
and  affection :  the  troops  of  Carthage  are 
chiefly  made  up  of  strangers  who  have  no  tie 
to  her  but  their  pay,  and  whom  the  example 
of  Xantippus  will  deter  from  engaging  in  her 
service.  My  opinion,  therefore,  is  absolutely 
against  a  peace  with  our  enemies;  nor  do  I 
think  it  for  your  interest  to  make  an  exchange 
of  prisoners.  Among  the  Carthaginian  cap¬ 
tives  you  have  thirteen  considerable  officers.* 
young,  and  capable  of  commanding  one  day 
the  armies  of  the  enemy.  As  for  me,-  I  grow 
old,  and  my  misfortunes  have  made  me  useless, 
add  to.  this,  that  the  number  of  Carthaginian 
captives  of  an  inferior  rank  infinitely  exceeds 
that  of  the  Roman  prisoners,  so  that  the  ex¬ 
change  must  be  to  your  disadvantage.  And 
after  all,  what  can  you  expect  from  soldiers 
who  have  been  vanquished  and  reduced  to 
slavery  ?  Will  they  serve  the  republic  with  the 
courage  of  men  whose  reputation  is  entire  and 
untouched  ?  No,  they  will  rather  be  like  timo¬ 
rous  deer  that  have  escaped  out  of  the  toils  of 
the  hunter,  ever  ready  to  fly  at  the  approach 


.yTjds  discourse  filled  the  senators  with  ad- 
Upratioipand  compassion;  and  though  they 
advice  jconceiming  the  proposals 
Cartb%miaps,  yet  they  knew  not 
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how  to  consent  to  the  ruin  of  a  man  whose 
contempt  of  life  made  him  the  more  worthy  to 
be  preserved.  The  pontifex  maximus  being 
consulted,  declared,  that  his  oath  having  been 
extorted  from  him,  he  might  without  perjury 
continue  at  Rome.  They  pressed  him  there¬ 
fore  not  to  return  to  Afric ;  but  Regulus  was 
offended  with  these  solicitations.  “  What!  have 
you  then  resolved  to  dishonour  me  ?  I  am  too 
well  acquainted  with  the  inconstancy  of  the 
people's  favour,  to  trust  them  with  the  care  of 
my  reputation.  At  my  first  return  they  are 
full  of  good-will,  touched  with  a  fresh  remem¬ 
brance  of  my  misfortunes:  this  fit  of  joy  once 
fever,  and  I  am  no  longer  thought  of.  Nay,  I 
doubt  not  but  my  stay  here  would  be  re¬ 
proached  me  by  those  who  have  seemed  the 
most  afflicted  for  my  absence.  How  often 
shall  I  be  called  slave !  May  not  Rome  herself 
disdain  to  own  me  for  one  of  her  citizens?  I 
am  not  ignorant,  that  death  and  the  extremest 
tortures  are  preparing  for  me ;  but  what  are 
these  to  the  shame  of  an  infamous  action,  and 
the  wounds  of  a  guilty  mind?  Slave  as  I  am 
to  Carthage,  I  have  still  the  spirit  of  a  Ro¬ 
man  ;  I  have  sworn  to  return,  it  is  my  duty  to 
go;  let  the  gods  take  care  of  the  rest.” 

The  senate,  by  the  same  decree  which  re¬ 
fused  the  Carthaginian  ambassadors  both  peace 
and  an  exchange  of  prisoners,  left  Regulus  at 
liberty  to  continue  at  Rome,  or  return  to  Car¬ 
thage,  as  he  should  think  fit.  This  was  all 
that  Marcia  could  obtain  from  the  fathers  by 
her  tears  and  solicitations.  Regulus,  to  free 
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himself  from  all  further  importunity  of  his  R^a^fE 
fiiiendsj  assured  them  that  before  his  departure  Dili, 
from  Afric,  the  Carthaginians  had  given  him  a  Two  him-’ 
slpw  poison,  and  that  he  could  not  long  survive  ^  forty‘ 
the  negociation.  As  soon  as  it  was  ended,  he 
quitted  his  native  country,  to  go  and  resume  |^,A'on' 
his  chains  at  Carthage,  with  the  same  serenity 
as, if  he  had  been  going  to  a  country  seat  foE 
his  fpcreation. 

Those  authors  who  have  celebrated  the  he¬ 
roism  of  Regulus  on  this  occasion,  though  they 
all  concur  in  reporting  that  he  suffered  at  his 
return  into  Africa  some  cruel  death  from  the 
revenge  of  the  Carthaginians,  yet  are  by  no 
means  agreed  concerning  the  particular  kind 
of  torment  he  was  made  to  undergo. 

The  most  current  opinion  is,  that  they  cut 
off  or  sewed  back  his  eye-lids,  and  then  bring¬ 
ing  him  out  of  a  dark  dungeon,  exposed  him 
to  the  sun  at  mid-day:  that  after  this  they  shut 
him  up  in  a  kind  of  chest  or  press  stuck  full,  on 
the, inside,  with  iron  spikes,  and  there  left  him 
to  die  in  torment2. 

2  Although  this  story  of  the  cruel  revenge  which  the 
Carthaginians  took  of  Regulus  after  his  return  to  Carthage 
be  found  in  many  of  the  best  Roman  authors,  and  although 
it  be  not  expressly  contradicted  by  any  ancient  writer; 
yet  the  reasons  that  are  offered  by  some  moderns  against 
the  truth  of  it  may  perhaps  excuse  our  incredulit}7,  should 
we  look  upon  it  as  a  mere  fiction. 

Palmerius,  in  a  note  upon  Appian,  offers  two  very 
weighty  arguments  for  rejecting  the  account  as  fabulous'. 

1.  The  total  silence  of  Polybius,  concerning  every  thing 
that  happened  to  Regulus  after  his  defeat  and  captivity. 

How  can  we  account  for  that  author’s  silence  upon  mat¬ 
ters  of  so  interesting  a  nature,  in  his  history  of  the  first 
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The  news  of  this  barbarity  no  sooner  reached 
Rome,  but  the  senate,  by  way  of  retaliation* 

Panic  war;  a  history,  which  in  many  parts  of  it,  is  written 
rather  with  prolixity  than  brevity;  I  say,  how  can  we 
account  for  this,  but  by  supposing  that  Polybius  for  good 
reasons  disbelieved  the  tradition  which  had  been  greedily 
embraced  by  the  Romans  concerning  Regulus’s  death,  and 
therefore  disdained  to  record  it ;  and  that  nevertheless  he 
was  unwilling  to  offend  them  by  contradicting  such  a  fa¬ 
vourite  story  ?  It  was  hence,  doubtless,  that  he  avoided 
saying  any  thing  of  Regulus’s  voyage  to  Rome,  his  beha¬ 
viour  there,  and  his  return  to  Carthage  ;  because  had  he 
mentioned  these  without  speaking  of  his  death,  (the  sup¬ 
posed  immediate  consequence  of  them)  an  affected  silence 
in  this  particular  only,  would  have  amounted  to  a  direct 
condemnation  of  the  prevailing  opinion. 

2.  A  fragment  preserved  by  Valesius,  of  the  24th  book 
of  Diodorus  Siculus. 

This  fragment  (speaking  of  Regulus’s  wife  and  sons,  into 
whose  custody  Boscar  and  Hamilcar,  two  captive  Cartha¬ 
ginian  generals,  had  been  given)  begins  thus: 

“  But  the  mother  of  the  young  men  [the  Attilii]  griev¬ 
ously  laid  to  heart  the  death  of  her  husband,  and  thinking 
[or  imagining]  that  he  had  lost  his  life  [$»’  a’^eAejav]  for 
want  of  good  looking  after,  stirred  up  her  sons  to  use  the 
captives  cruelly.” 

Then  it  relates,  that  the  captives  being  thrust  together 
into  a  close  place,  where  they  could  hardly  stir,  and  being 
kept  from  food,  Bostar,  after  five  days  of  extreme  misery, 
expired:  that  Hamilcar,  who  yet  held  out,  telling  the 
wife  of  Regulus  how  careful  he  had  been  of  her  husband, 
with  tears  implored  her  compassion  ;  but  that  she,  far  from 
being  touched  with  the  least  sense  of  humanity,  kept  him 
five  days  after  this  in  the  same  hole,  shut  up  with  the  car¬ 
cass  of  his  companion,  giving  him  only  so  much  sustenance 
as  would  serve  to  prolong  his  life  in  misery :  that  by  means 
of  some  servants  in  the  house,  a  report  of  this  horrible  cru¬ 
elty  came  to  the  ears  of  the  tribunes  of  the  people ;  that 
the  magistrates  having  well  assured  themselves  of  the.  fact, 
summoned  the  Attilii,  and  threatened  them  with  the  severest 
punishments,, if-  fin  the  time  to  come  they  did  not  tak§^| 
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gave  up  the  chief  of  the  Carthaginian  captives 
to  be  treated  at  the  discretion  of  Marcia,  (the 

due  care  of  the  prisoners;  nay,  that  they  were  very  near 
pronouncing  sentence  of  death  upon  the  young  men,  for 
having  brought  a  dishonour  upon  the  Roman  name  :  that 
the  Attiiii,  to  excuse  themselves,  laid  the  blame  upon  their 
mother :  that  they  burned  the  body  of  Bostar,  and  sent  the 
ashes  to  his  relations,  and  for  the  future  cherished  Hamil- 
caV,  whom  they  had  so  barbarously  treated. 

Palm  erius’s  conjecture  from  the  whole  is  this  : 

That  Bostar  and  Hamilcar  being  taken  prisoners,  [pro¬ 
bably  in  that  sea  fight  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  where  the 
(3airthaginians  lost  114  ships,  because  no  mention  is  made 
bf  them  in  the  war  after  that  time,]  the  senate,  to  console 
the  wife  and  sons  of  Regulus,  put  those  captive  generals 
into  their  hands,  that  they  might  have  the  price  of  his  ran- 
sbm  in  their  possession. 

That  Regulus  died  of  some  distemper  in  captivity, 
whereat  the  wife  being  extremely  vexed,  as  having  lost  the 
pleasing  hopeofrecovering  her  husband  byexchange,  treated 
the  captives  cruelly ;  that  the  magistrates  being  angry  at  this 
conduct,  she,  to  give  a  colour  of  justice  to  her  cruelty,  told 
this'fable  of  her  husband’s  perishing  by  hunger,  want  of 
sleep,  and  other  torments,  to  her  neighbours  and  gossips  ; 
that  hence  the  story  by  degrees  spread  far,  gathering 
strength  as  it  went,  and  easily  obtained  credit  through  the 
hatred  borne  to  the  Carthaginians. 

Palmerius  might  have  added,  that  as  some  women  have 
imaginations  very  creative,  and  especially  where  their  pas¬ 
sions  are  concerned,  they  easily  believe  the  real  existence 
of  What  mere  imagination  exhibits,  the  wife  of  Regulus 
might  possibly  have  persuaded  herself  without  any  ground, 
that  her  husband  had  lost  bis  life  through  the  hardships  of 
Ms  imprisonment.  And  this  is  conformable  to  the  frag¬ 
ment  of  Diodorus,  which  says,  that  she  thinking  that  hb 
had  lost  his  life  through  neglect,  stirred  up  her  sons.  Sic. 
U1§.  A  third  argument  against  the  story  of  Regulus’s  death 
by  torture,  may  be  drawn  from  the  disagreement  among 
tlibse  who  report  it,  concerning  the  kind  of  torture  he  was 
raadS  id  undergo.  Did  he  perish  by  being  kept  from 
steep?  Was  be  starved  tb  death?  was  he  crucified  ?  or  did 
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widow  of  Regulus,)  who  condemned  them  to 
the  same  kind  of  death  her  husband  had  suf¬ 
fered. 

he  end  his  life  in  a  chest  or  barrel  stuck  with  spikes?  All 
these  are  reported  by  different  authors.  If  it  were  cer¬ 
tain  that  the  Carthaginians  put  him  to  death  by  torture, 
is  it  not  strange  that  the  kind  of  torture  should  not  be 
more  certainly  known?  Florus  doubts  whether  he  died  by 
the  hardships  of  his  imprisonment,  or  upon  a  cross. 

4.  Where  there  is  any  good  reason  to  suspect  the  evi¬ 
dence  to  a  fact,  the  improbability  arising  from  the  situa¬ 
tion  of  things,  makes  strongly  against  the  belief  of  such 
fact.  Now  it  seems  highly  improbable  that  the  Carthagi¬ 
nians  should  treat  llegulus  in  the  manner  pretended,  at  the 
very  time  when  two  of  their  generals  and  many  of  their 
inferior  officers,  as  well  as  multitudes  of  their  common 
soldiers,  were  in  the  hands  of  the  Romans. 

5.  We  may  observe,  that  the  senate’s  giving  up  the 
Carthaginian  prisoners  to  be  treated  at  the  discretion  of 
Regulus’s  sons,  upon  the  news  of  the  cruel  death  he  had 
suffered,  a  fact  reported  by  A  Gellius,  and  which,  if  true, 
would  be  the  strongest  argument  in  favour  of  the  common 
opinion,  is  absolutely  inconsistent  with  what  Diodorus  re¬ 
lates  of  the  anger  of  the  Roman  magistrates  at  the  conduct 
of  the  Attilii  with  regard  to  the  captives. 

Thus  much  concerning  the  credibility  of  the  story  of 
Regulus’s  sufferings.  Before  we  take  leave  of  him,  let  us 
see  Sir  Walter  Raleigh’s  judgment  of  that  part  of  his  be¬ 
haviour  which  is  supposed  to  have  drawn  upon  him  the 
Carthaginian  resentment,  and  brought  him  to  so  miserable 
an  end.  Sir  Walter’s  words  are  these: 

“  The  death  of  Attilius  Regulus,  the  consul,  was  very 
memorable.  He  was  sent  from  Carthage  to  Rome,  about 
the  exchange  and  ransom  of  prisoners  on  both  sides,  giving 
his  faith  to  return  if  the  business  were  not  effected.  When 
he  came  to  Rome,  and  plainly  saw  that  his  country  should 
lose  by  the  bargain,  so  far  was  he  from  urging  the  senate 
unto  compassion  of  his  own  misery,  that  he  earnestly  per¬ 
suaded  to  have  the  prisoners  in  Afric  left  to  their  ill  de¬ 
stinies.  This  done,  he  returned  to  Carthage,  where  for  his 
pains  taken  he  was  rewarded  with  an  horrible  death.  For 
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CHAP.  IX. 

FROM  THE  FOURTEENTH  TO  THE  EIGHTEENTH  YEAR  OF 

THE  WAR. 

The  Romans,  flushed  with  their  late  victory, at  land,  imagine , 
that  with  the  assistance  of  their  new  fleet,  they  shall  now  be 
able  to  take  Lilybceum,  and  thereby  put  an  end  to  the  war 
in  Sicily,  After  considerable  progress  made  in  the  siege , 
they  are  forced  to  turn  it  into  a  blockade :  and,  not  long 
after,  their  whole,  navy  is  utterly  destroyed.  More  fortunate 
by  land,  they  take  Eryx  from  the  enemy.  Amilcar  Barcha 
is  sent  from  Carthage  to  command  the  forces  of  that  republic 
in  Sicily. 


WHEN  the  consuls  Attilius  and  Manlius  had  Year  of 

n  i  •  i  /»  i  •  t  •  •  ROME 

got  all  things  ready  for  their  expedition  into  mu. 
Sicily,  they  put  to  sea  with  a  fleet  of  200  sail,  Twohun’ 
and  arrived  on  the  coast  of  Lilybasum,  in  the  d.redforty- 


this  his  constancy  and  faith  all  writers  highly  extol  him. 
But  the  Carthaginians  seem  to  have  judged  him  an  obsti¬ 
nate  and  malicious  enemy,  that  neither  in  his  prosperity 
would  hearken  to  reason,  nor  yet  in  his  calamity  would 
have  the  natural  care  to  preserve  himself  and  others,  by 
yielding  to  such  an  office  of  humanity  as  is  common  in  all 
wars  (not  grounded  upon  deadly  hatred)  only  in  regard 
of  some  small  advantage.  Whatsoever  the  Carthaginians 
thought  of  him,  sure  it  is,  that  his  faithful  observance  of 
hiS  word  given,  cannot  be  too  much  commended.  But 
that  grave  speech  which  he  made  in  the  senate  against  the 
exchange  of  prisoners,  appears,  in  all  reason,  to  have  pro¬ 
ceeded  from  a  vain-glorious  forwardness,  rather  than  from 
any  necessity  of  state.  For  the  exchange  was  made 
soon  after  his  death  ;  wherein  the  Romans  had  the  worst 
bargain,  by  so  much  as  Regulus  himself  was  worth.  As 
for  the  authority  of  all  historians,  that  magnify  him  in  this 
point,  we  are  to  consider  that  they  lived  under  the  Roman 
empire :  Philinufs,  the  Carthaginian,  perhaps  did  censure 
itbtherwise.”  ifiua 
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neighbourhood  of  which  place  their  land  forces 
were  already  assembled. 

It  was  the  strongest,  and  except  Drepanum 
(about  15  miles  from  it  northward)  the  only 
city  of  importance,  which  the  Carthaginians 
possessed  in  the  island ;  and  the  Romans  had 
therefore  resolved  to  besiege  it,  as  knowing 
that,  could  they  make  this  conquest,  it  would 
be  easy  for  them  afterwards  to  transport  the 
war  into  Africa. 

Lilybaeum  stood  almost  at  the  extremity  of 
the  cape  of  the  same  name,  and  was  surrounded 
by  a  strong  wall,  and  a  deep  ditch  filled  with 
water  from  the  sea.  The  Romans  sat  down 
before  it,  and  having  fortified  themselves  by  an 
entrenchment  which  ran  from  sea  to  sea,  made 
their  first  approaches  against  some  towers  of 
defence.  These  they  soon  beat  to  the  ground ; 
after  which  they  filled  up  the  town  ditch,  and 
by  their  battering  engines,  and  by  mining,  so 
weakened  the  wall  in  many  parts  of  it,  that  the 
besieged  began  to  be  extremely  terrified ;  al¬ 
though  the  garrison,  without  reckoning  the  in¬ 
habitants,  consisted  of  more  than  10,000  men. 
Himilco,  who  commanded  in  the  place,  per¬ 
formed  the  part  of  a  gallant  and  able  officer. 
He  repaired  the  breaches,  made  countermines, 
and  was  in  a  manner  every  where  present, 
watching  an  opportunity  to  set  fire  to  the  ene¬ 
my’s  wooden  towers,  and  engines  of  battery  ; 
and,  in  this  view,  making  frequent  sallies  by 
night  and  by  day  with  a  boldness  little  short 
of  temerity ;  on  which  occasions  the  slaughter 
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was  sometimes  not  less  than  what  commonly 
happens  in  ranged  battles  in  the  field. 

In  the  meanwhile,  though  they  were  ignorant 
at  Carthage  of  what  passed  at  Lilybaeum,  yet 
concluding  that  the  garrison  must  be  sorely 
distressed,  they  despatched  an  officer  named 
Hannibal,  with  10,000  men  on  board  a  fleet  of 
50  galleys  to  their  relief.  Hannibal  being 
arrived  at  the  island  of  iEgusa,  lying  a  little 
off  of  Lilybaeum,  waited  there  for  a  favourable 
gnd  brisk  gale,  which  no  sooner  presented,  but 
crowding  all  his  sails,  he  came  to  the  entrance 
of  the  port,  having  ranged  his  soldiers  in  a 
fighting  posture  on  the  decks  of  the  vessels. — 
The  Romans,  whose  ships  were  stationed  on 
each  side  of  the  mouth  of  the  haven,  partly 
through  surprise,  and  partly  through  fear  of 
being  forced  by  the  wind  into  the  port  with 
the  enemy,  made  no  motion  to  attack  them, 
but  contented  themselves  to  look  on  and 
wonder  at  their  hardy  attempt.  Thus  Hanni¬ 
bal,  without  any  opposition,  made  his  way  into 
the  haven,  where  he  landed  his  men,  to  the 
great  joy  of  the  besieged,  who  were  yet  more 
pleased  with  the  consternation  in  which  they 
beheld  their  enemies,  than  with  the  succour 
they  themselves  received. 

Himilco  observing  the  alacrity  and  good  dis¬ 
positions,  both  of  the  inhabitants,  whose  cou¬ 
rage  was  raised  by  the  reinforcement,  and  of 
the  new  comers,  who  had  yet  suffered  nothing 
of  the  hardships  incident  to  a  town  besieged, 
,;i^^o.lved  pqw  to  make  a  general  sally,  and  at¬ 
tempt  what  he  had  long  meditated,  the  b"vn- 
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ing  of  the  enemy’s  towers  and  engines.  The 
conflict  on  this  occasion  was  extremely  bloody, 
all  the  forces  on  both  sides  being  engaged  in  it, 
and  fighting  with  the  utmost  obstinacy  and 
emulation.  In  conclusion,  the  Romans  hap¬ 
pily  preserved  their  works  ;  for  at  the  very  in¬ 
stant  when  they  were  beginning  to  despair  of 
it,  Himilco  seeing  great  numbers  of  his  men 
slain,  and  his  purpose  not  effected,  sounded  a 
retreat,  and  put  an  end  to  the  fight. 

After  this  action,  Hannibal  sailing  away  in 
the  night,  went  with  his  fleet  to  Drepanum, 
there  to  consult  with  Adherbal,  who  was  his 
intimate  friend,  and  who  commanded  in  that 
place  for  the  Carthaginians. 

But  now  the  Homans  kept  Lilybaeum  so 
straitly  shut  up,  and  watched  the  entrance  of 
the  haven  so  narrowly,  that  nobody  durst  make 
an  attempt  to  come  out  of  it.  In  the  mean¬ 
while  they  were  very  impatient  at  Carthage  to 
have  some  account  of  the  condition  of  the  be¬ 
sieged;  and  at  length,  a  certain  Rhodian,  named 
Hannibal,  a  man  of  distinction,  undertook  to 
satisfy  their  desire.  Having  prepared  a  light 
galley  expressly  for  this  enterprise,  he  put  to 
sea  from  Carthage,  (or  perhaps  from  Drepa¬ 
num)  and  got  under  covert  of  one  of  those 
islands  lying  off  of  Lilybaeum.  Early  the  next 
morning,  with  a  fair  and  fresh  gale,  passing  in 
view  of  the  enemy,  who  could  not  thrust  from 
the  shores  on  either  side  time  enough  to  stop 
him,  he  got  by  ten  o’clock  into  the  port.  The 
Romans  doubted  not  but  this  bold  adventurer 
would  soon  attempt  to  return.  The  consul, 
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therefore,  to  keep  a  better  guard,  posted  at  the  RYearof^ 
entrance  of  the  port  ten  of  his  nimblest  vessels,  mil. 

(on  each  side  five)  which  with  their  oars,  dis-  Two  hun- 
played  like  wings,  kept  themselves  ready  to  fly  ^  {Mt?~ 
upon  the  expected  prey.  The  Rhodian  never- 
theless  in  broad  day-light  made  his  passage  ^yp0n" 
safely  through  these  guards,  and  not  only  so, 
but  when  he  was  got  out  to  sea,  turned  about, 
and  lying  upon  his  oars,  with  an  insulting 
mockery,  challenged  any  one  of  them  to  come 
and  fight  him.  In  this  maimer  he  passed  and 
repassed  several  times,  bringing  orders  and  car¬ 
rying  intelligence,  to  the  great  encouragement 
of  the  besieged,  and  the  amazement  of  the  Ro¬ 
mans  at  so  successful  a  temerity.  But  the 
boldness  of  the  Rhodian  was  founded  on  his  PolyF.B.i. 
perfect  knowledge  of  the  channel,  and  how  to 
keep  clear  of  the  rocks  and  sand-banks  on  each 
side.  His  success  so  often  repeated,  encou¬ 
raged  others,  who  had  the  same  skill,  to  follow 
his  example:  which  the  Romans  finding  to  be 
of  very  ill  consequence,  they  undertook  to  choak 
up  entirely  the  mouth  of  the  haven.  For  this 
purpose,  they  filled  a  great  number  of  round 
ships  (or  ships  of  burden)  with  huge  stones, 
and  sunk  them  in  the  channel ;  but  the  force 
of  the  stream  carried  the  most  of  these  away. 
However,  they  grounded  so  many  of  them  in 
the  best  of  the  entrance,  as  at  last  it  made  a 
manifest  rising  and  heap,  like  a  ragged  island, 
in  the  passage.  A  certain  Carthaginian  galley 
coming  out  of  the  port  in  the  night,  and  not 
suspecting  any  such  impediment,  ran  herself 
aground  upon  it,  and  so  fell  into  the  enemy’s 
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r'cTme  ^an^s*  ^ie  riomans  immediately  manned  her 
Din.  with  chosen  soldiers  and  their  best  rowers,  and 

Twohun-  then  placed  her  on  the  watch  to  catch  the 

dred  forty-  Rhodian.  He  had  happily  got  into  the  port 
by  night,  and  was  returning  in  open  day,  when 
»uishtpCon'  found  himself  chased  by  a  galley  that  gained 
upon  him.  He  soon  perceived  what  she  was 
by  her  form  and  her  swiftness,  and  as  he  was 
not  able  to  run  from  her,  he  had  no  way  left 
but  to  turn  about  and  .fight  with  her.  This 
he  resolutely  did,  but  she  being  too  well  man¬ 
ned  for  him,  he  was  presently  taken  ;  after 
which,  no  more  attempts  were  made  to  go  in 
or  out  of  the  port  of  Lilybaeum. 

Poiyb.B.i.  The  besieged  however  were  not  so  disheart¬ 
ened  by  this  disadvantage,  as  to  remit  any 
thing  of  their  attention  to  a  vigorous  defence; 
and  though  they  had  lost  all  hope  of  destroying 
the  works  erected  against  their  fortification, 
they  continued  indefatigable  in  repairing  the 
breaches  made  in  it.  And  now  a  favourable 
accident,  when  they  least  expected  such  good 
fortune,  delivered  them  at  once  from  the  fear 
of  those  wooden  towers  which  overtopped  their 
walls,  and  of  all  the  battering  engines  of  the 
besiegers.  So  violent  a  tempest  arose  on  a 
sudden,  as  made  the  galleries  of  the  Romans 
totter,  and  threw  some  of  their  towers  to  the 
ground.  This  was  thought  by  some  Greek  sol¬ 
diers  in  the  service  of  Carthage  an  opportunity 
which  ought  not  to  be  neglected,  to  attempt 
once  more  the  burning  of  the  enemy’s  works 
^of  battery.  Having  communicated  the. project 
.to  their  commanding  officer  (who  both  ap- 
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proved  it,  and  prepared  every  thing  necessary 
for  its  execution)  out  they  rushed,  and  set  fire 
to  the  works  in  three  places.  The  flames  spread 
themselves  with  great  swiftness,  by  reason  of 
the  violence  of  the  wind  and  the  dryness  of  the 
timber,  the  works  having  been  long  erected. 
The  Romans,  all  in  confusion  and  surprise, 
knew  not  which  way  to  turn  themselves ;  for 
they  were  blinded  by  the  smoke  and  the  sparks 
of  fire  which  the  wind  drove  in  their  faces,  so 
that  many  of  them  were  slain  before  they  could 
approach  the  places  where  help  was  wanted. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  wind  favouring  the 
Carthaginians,  not  only  they  could  see  clearly, 
and  so  take  their  aim,  blit  whatever  they  threw 
either  against  the  enemy,  or  against  their  bat¬ 
teries,  was  carried  with  the  greater  violence 
to  the  mark,  while  the  darts  of  the  Romans 
could  take  no  effect.  In  a  word,  the  fire  be¬ 
came  irresistible,  and  spreading  every  way,  it 
consumed  to  ashes  all  the  Roman  works,  and 
even  melted  the  brazen  heads  of  their  batter¬ 
ing  rams. 

The  besiegers  by  this  blow  were  totally  dis^ 
"couraged  from  the  thoughts  of  renewing  their 
attacks.  They  turned  therefore  the  siege  into 
a  blockade,  encompassing  the  place  with  a 
rampart  and  a  ditch,  and  patiently  hoping  to 
obtain  by  some  happy  turn  of  fortune,  or  by 
starving  the  enemy,  what  they  now  despaired 
of  carrying  by  assault.  ' 

But  when  the  news  came  to  Rome  that  great 
numbers  both  of  the  sea  and  land  forces  had 
been  lost  in  fighting  to  defend  the  works,  and 
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Ye-of  in  the  other  service  of  the  siege,  the  people  were 
div.  only  the  more  animated  by  it  to  pursue  the  en- 
Two  him-'  terprise  with  vigour,  insomuch  that  10,000  of 
e4ehtf°rty  them  voluntarily  offered  themselves  to  go  and 
serve  before  Lilybmum.  Upon  the  arrival  of 
fgUhi^°n~  these  troops  at  the  camp,  Claudius  Pulcher, 
who  was  then  in  the  consulate,  (with  L.  Junius 
Pullus)  and  had  the  command  of  the  forces  in 
Sicily,  having  called  his  officers  together,  pro¬ 
posed  to  them  instantly  to  embark  and  sail 
with  all  the  fleet  to  Depranum.  To  engage 
their  approbation  of  this  project,  he  represent¬ 
ed  to  them  that  Adherbal,  the  governor  of  that 
place,  had  not  a  sufficient  strength  to  resist 
them  ;  that  he  knew  nothing  of  the  reinforce¬ 
ment  they  had  received,  and  would  never  ima¬ 
gine  they  could  be  masters  of  a  naval  army, 
after  the  losses  they  had  sustained  in  the  siege. 
The  design  being  generally  approved,  the  sea¬ 
men,  both  old  and  new  comers,  were  ordered 
forthwith  to  embark,  together  with  the  bravest 
soldiers  of  the  legions,  who  readily  offered 
themselves  for  this  expedition,  not  doubting 
but  they  should  enrich  themselves  with  the 
plunder  of  Drepanum. 

For  this  place  then  the  fleet,  consisting  of 
124  galleys,  set  sail  about  midnight;  and  at 
break  of  day  the  headmost  of  the  vessels  were 
descried  from  the  town.  Adherbal  was  at 
first  struck  with  the  unexpected  appearance 
of  the  enemy,  but  soon  recovering  himself, 
he  determined  to  run  any  hazard  rather  than 
endure  a  siege,  with  which  he  plainly  saw 
that  he  was  threatened;  Instantly  he  called 
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together  upon  the  sea  shore  all  his  seamen  and  R^r^f 
soldiers,  both  those  that  were  on  board  his  gal-  div. 
leys  and  those  that  were  in  the  town,  and  set  Two  w 
before  them  in  few  words  how  easily  they  might  ^tforty 
be  victors  in  a  naval  battle,  if  they  would  but  v^-y***, 
resolve  to  behave  themselves  with  courage ;  and  ^^£on‘ 
on  the  other  hand,  what  dreadful  calamities 
(the  consequences  of  a  siege)  they  must  un¬ 
avoidably  undergo,  if  on  the  present  occasion 
they  let  themselves  be  intimidated  by  the  ap¬ 
prehension  of  danger.  The  army  unanimously 
declared  their  readiness  to  follow  him  whither¬ 
soever  he  should  please  to  conduct  them.  Here¬ 
upon  he  instantly  ordered  them  all  on  board, 
and  embarking  himself,  directed  them  to  keep 
their  eyes  on  his  galley,  (which  should  lead  the 
van)  and  to.  do  as  she  did.  Then  putting  to 
sea  he  brought  his  fleet  out  of  the  port,  and 
hid  them  behind  some  rocks  which  lay  on  the 
side  of  the  haven  opposite  to  that  by  which 
the  Romans  were  going  to  enter. 

The  headmost  of  the  Roman  vessels  were 
already  entered  into  the  port,  other  galleys 
were  entering,  and  others  were  not  far  off, 
when  Ad  herbal,  quitting  his  concealment,  ap¬ 
peared  on  a  sudden  with  his  fleet  out  at  sea, 
and  in  a  posture  to  give  battle.  At  this  sight 
Claudius,  extremely  surprised  and  disappoint¬ 
ed,  made  a  sign  to  his  foremost  galleys  to  tack 
and  stand  back  again  ;  but  when  those  that  had 
entered  the  port,  or  were  in  the  haven’s  mouth, 
began  to  hasten  back,  they  encountered  with 
others  that  were  yet  standing  in,  so  that  falling 

many  of  the  ships  received 
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great  damage,  and  were  in  danger  of  perishing. 
At  length  in  such  manner  as  they  could,  they 
drew  out ;  and  as  fast  as  they  got  clear  and  ob¬ 
tained  room,  put  themselves  in  order  of  battle 
along  the  shore,  with  their  prows  pointing  to¬ 
wards  the  enemy.  Claudius,  who  had  been  in 
the  rear  of  all  his  fleet,  now  placed  himself  irt 
the  left  of  his  line.  He  had  it  once  in  his7 
power  (as  some  report)  to  sheer  off,  but  was 
obstinately  bent  to  try  an  engagement ;  inso* 
much  that  when  the  sacred  chickens  were  com 
suited,  and  refused  their  meat,  he  threw  them 
cage  and  all  into  the  sea;  “  If  they  won’t  eat, 
said  he,  let  them  drink,”  not  reflecting  that 
such  a  contempt  of  religion  might  discourage 
those  who  were  witnesses  of  it. 

In  the  meanwhile,  Adherbal,  having  with  five 
great  vessels  passed  the  left  wing  of  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  turned  the  prow  of  his  own  galley  upon 
the  enemy,  making  a  signal  for  the  rest  of  his 
fleet,  which  followed  on  the  same  line,  to  do 
the  like.  And  now  the  whole  Carthaginian 
fleet  being  drawn  up  in  front,  advanced  against 
the  Romans,  who,  as  was  before  said,  were 
drawn  up  along  the  shore,  a  situation  than 
which  none  could  be  more  dangerous.  As  soon 
as  the  two  fleets  were  near  each  other,  the 
flags  of  defiance  were  hoisted  by  the  two  ad¬ 
mirals,  and  the  battle  began.  At  first  the  con¬ 
flict  was  equal  on  both  sides,  each  fleet  having 
on  board  the  hardiest  men  they  could  pick  out 
of  their  land  forces.  But  victory  by  degrees 
began  to  declare  for  the  Carthaginians,  who  in¬ 
deed  had  many  advantages  above  tbe  Romans, 
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by  the  lightness  of  their  vessels,  the  expertness  RY^arMofE 
of  their  rowers,  and  especially  by  the  wise  pre-  div. 
caution  they  had  taken  to  have  sea  room,  Two  hon- 
wherein  to  work  their  vessels  as  occasion  re- 
quired ;  for  at  any  time  when  they  were  pressed 
by  t he  enemy,  they  could  at  pleasure  retire* 
spread  themselves,  or  draw  close  together,  in 
which  movements  the  lightness  of  their  galleys 
greatly  availed.  Moreover,  when  any  of  the 
Roman  galleys  (heavily  built  and  unskilfully 
managed)  chased  any  of  theirs,  and  thereby 
separated  themselves  from  their  own  fleet,  those 
who  were  chased  could  tack  upon  the  pursuers, 
and  intercept  them,  or,  rowing  round  them, 
come  upon  their  flank  with  the  prows,  and  sink 
them.  All  these  benefits  were  wanting  to  the 
Romans ;  but  their  greatest  evil  was  their  situ¬ 
ation  ;  because  when  any  of  their  vessels  were 
hard  pressed,  they  could  by  no  means  retire 
for  the  shore ;  they  must  either  run  aground 
upon  the  flats,  or  bulge  against  the  rocks. 

The  consul  at  length  observing  the  distress 

of  his  fleet,  that  some  were  split  upon  the 

pocks  and  others  stranded,  stood  away  to  the 

left,  and  with  only  thirty  vessels  that  were  the 

nearest  to  him,  escaped  out  of  the  battle.  The 

rest,  to  the  number  of  ninety-three,  fell  into 

the  enemy’s  hands,  together  with  all  the  men, 

except  a  few  soldiers  who  had  got  ashore,  after 

them  vessels  were  run  aground  or  broken  to 

pieces.1  Eight  thousand  of  the  Romans  are 

said  to  have  been  slain,  and  20,000  taken  pri-  Oiw.m,  b. 

wneisr  yflj  mi  tmloob  o t  m 4‘ c’  °‘ 

8i/f?hrs%as  a  g'  lorious  action  for  Adherbal,  to  Poivb.B.  i. 
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whom  the  Carthaginians  did  very  great  ho¬ 
nour,  ascribing  the  success  to  his  sole  virtue 
and  bravery ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  Clau¬ 
dius  was  recalled  to  Rome,  where  he  was  re¬ 
proached  with  his  shameful  defeat,  and  with  the 
loss  his  country  had  sustained,  as  entirely  ow¬ 
ing  to  his  folly  and  temerity.  Nevertheless, 
when  he  was  ordered  to  name  a  dictator,  he, 
to  insult  the  senate,  nominated  to  that  su¬ 
preme  dignity  one  Claudius  Glycia,  a  mean 
fellow,  who  had  been  his  viator  or  tipstaff: 
but  this  mock  dictator1  did  not  hold  the  place; 
M.  Attilius  Calatinus  was  substituted  in  his 
room.  After  which  the  consul  (now  deposed) 
was  brought  to  a  formal  trial  for  his  miscon- 
duct,  and  was  loaded  with  a  rigorous  sentence. 

As  for  the  other  consul,  Junius  Pullus,  he 
had  been  despatched  over  to  Sicily,  with  order 
to  supply  the  camp  before  Lilybaeum  with  pro¬ 
visions  and  all  necessary  stores ;  for  the  safe 
convoy  of  which,  he  had  a  squadron  of  60  gal¬ 
leys.  Being  arrived  at  Messina,  he  there  aug¬ 
mented  his  fleet  with  what  ships  had  been  sent 
thither  from  Lilybmum,  and  from  other  places 
in  the  island,  and  then  set  sail  for  Syracuse  ;  his 
whole  fleet  now  consisting  of  1 20  ships  of  war, 
and  800  storeships.  From  Syracuse  he  de¬ 
spatched  his  qumstors  with  one  half  of  his  ves¬ 
sels  of  burden,  and  some  of  his  galleys,  that 
they  might  without  delay  furnish  the  camp  with 
necessaries,  while  he  himself  staid  at  this  port, 


1  According  to  Liv.  Epit.  he  was  suffered  afterwards  to 
wear  the  praetexta  at  the  public  shows. 
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waiting  the  arrival  of  that  part  of  his  fleet  which  „  v^ar°f„ 
had  not  been  able  to  keep  him  company,  and  div. 
was  not  yet  come  up,  as  also  to  receive  the  corn  Two 
which  the  islanders  in  the  alliance  of  Rome  dred  forty- 

eight, 

had  provided  for  him.  ^ 

About  this  time,  Adherbal,  studious  to  make  °n* 
the  best  advantage  of  his  victory,  and  having  Poiyb.B.  i. 
sent  away  to  Carthage  the  ships  and  the  pri¬ 
soners  taken  in  the  battle,  delivered  30  of  his 
galleys  to  Carthalo,  who  had  already  under 
his  own  command  70,  with  which  he  was  lately 
arrived,  and  sent  him  to  try  what  mischief 
might  be  done  to  the  Roman  fleet  in  the  har¬ 
bour  of  Lilybaeum.  Carthalo  suddenly  entered 
the  mouth  of  the  haven,  and  finding  the  Ro¬ 
mans  more  attentive  to  the  keeping  in  of  the 
besieged  than  to  the  defence  of  their  fleet, 
without  difficulty  seized  and  towed  away  some 
of  the  galleys,  and  set  fire  to  others.  The  Ro¬ 
man  camp  took  the  alarm,  and  the  soldiers 
hastened  to  the  rescue  :  but  Himilco,  gover¬ 
nor  of  the  town,  sallying  out  at  the  same  time, 
and  putting  the  Romans  in  great  distress,  gave 
Carthalo  leisure  to  go  through  with  his  enter¬ 
prise.  After  this  exploit,  the  Carthaginian 
ran  all  along  the  south  coast  of  Sicily,  with  a 
view  to  obstruct,  what  in  him  lay,  the  succours 
that  were  coming  to  the  Roman  army.  And 
receiving  advice  by  his  scouts,  that  a  great  fleet 
of  all  sorts  of  vessels  was  approaching,  and  was 
not  far  off,  he  advanced  with  much  joy  to  en¬ 
counter  them  ;  for  both  he  and  his  men  were 
full  of  courage  by  reason  of  their  late  victories. 

The  fleet  which  had  been  descried  was  that 
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rttmIe  unc^er  ^le  conduct  of  the  Roman  quaestors ; 
div.  who,  when  they  got  notice  that  the  Cartha&i- 
Two  imn-  nians  were  at  hand,  not  conceiving  themselves 
eight iorty*  sufficient  strength  to  hazard  an  engagement, 

presently  made  for  the  coast,  and  drew  up  their 
»vJshipC°n  vessels  under  covert  of  a  poor  town  belonging 
to  their  party.  Here  was  indeed  no  safe  har¬ 
bour,  yet  they  found  some  sort  of  shelter  in  cer¬ 
tain  coves  and  small  retreats  among  the  rocks  ; 
and  the  town  having  furnished  them  with  en¬ 
gines  for  casting  stones  and  shooting  arrows, 
they  waited  here,  in  a  posture  of  defence,  the 
attack  of  the  enemy.  But  Carthalo  knowing 
that  they  could  not  long  ride  under  those  rocks, 
but  would  be  forced  by  any  great  change  of 
wind  either  to  put  out  into  the  deep  or  to 
abandon  their  ships  in  order  to  save  the  men, 
he,  after  he  had  taken  some  few  of  their  vessels, 
would  not  pursue  the  assault  any  further,  but 
retired  into  the  mouth  of  a  neighbouring  river, 
and  there  lay  waiting  for  an  opportunity  ta 
seize  the  rest,  without  hazard  to  himself. 
Foijb.B.i.  In  the  meanwhile  the  consul  Junius  having 
despatched  those  affairs  which  had  detained  him 
at  Syracuse,  departed  thence,  and  doubling  the 
cape  of  Pachynus,  shaped  his  course  for  Lily- 
baeum,  totally  ignorant  of  what  had  happened 
to  his  quaestors.  The  Carthaginians  perceived 
his  approach,  and,  quitting  their  station,  sailed 
away  to  attack  him  before  be  could  join  the 
other  part  of  his  fleet.  Junius  was  yet  a  great 
way  off  when  he  first  descried  the  enemy;  yet 
finding  himself  too  Ttear  to  fly,  and  too  weak 
to  fight,  he  also,  like  his  questors,  ran  in  close 
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oiar.a  parf  of  the  coast  that  was,  quite  harbour-  RY«^ofE 
Jess  and -full  of  rocks,  imagining  no  danger  so  raw  ' 
great  as  that  of  the  enemy.  Caythalo  did  not  Twohu^i 
care  to  attack  him  in  a  place  where  it  was  d  if- 
jficult  to  work  a  ship  with  safety,  he  betook 
himself  therefore  to  a  station  between  the  two  suiship.0" 
..fleets,  and  there  watched  to  see  which  of  them 
.  Would  first  stir,  resolving  to  assault  that  which 
should  first  dare  to  put  out  to  sea.  Thus  all 
.fhe  three  fleets  were  on  the  south  coast  of 
>§icily,  between  the  cape  of  Pachynus  and  Lily- 
gbseum,  a  tract  exceedingly  dangerous  when  the 
rwind  stormed  at  south.  The  Carthaginians, 

?Who  knew  the  times  of  tempest  and  their  signs, 
q  and  who  now  perhaps  observed  some  swelling 
^billow,  or  some  other  such-like  indication  of  an 
approaching  storm,  immediately  weighed  an¬ 
chor,  and  made  all  haste  to  double  the  cape  of 
Pachynus,  thereby  to  cover  themselves  from 
the  rage  they  feared.  This,  though  with  great 
,  difficulty,  they  effected,  and  secured  their  ships. 

But  the  Romans,  who  knew  better  how  to 
fight  than  how  to  navigate,  remaining  exposed 
(  on  that  rocky  coast,  were  so  terribly  assaulted 
by  a  boisterous  south  wind,  that  not  a  single 
ship  of  either  fleet  escaped  being  dashed  to 
j  pieces. 

In  this  manner  was  Rome  once  more  de¬ 
prived  of  all  her  naval  force ;  and,  thus  de¬ 
prived,  she  renounced  once  more  the  empire 

i  of  the  seas.  <  >.>ft  sidlo  rum 

j  Notwithstanding  all  these  disasters,  the  Ro¬ 
mans  were  still  superior  to  their  (enemies  by 
land,  and  ^hpqgb^riv^njq 

N  2 
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Year  of  visions,  they  continued  the  blockade  of  Lily- 
Rome,  ’  J 

div.  basum,  hrmly  hxed  to  abide  the  utmost  ex- 

Two  h’un-  tremity  rather  than  abandon  their  enterprise. — 

dred  forty-  for  foe  consu]  Junius,  who  had  not  lost  his- 

eight. 

men  when  his  ships  were  destroyed,  he  repaired 
»uishi^°n"  with  all  expedition  to  the  camp,  full  of  anxious 
thoughts  how  to  retrieve  his  honour  by  some 
remarkable  service.  Between  Panormus  and 
Drepanum,  on  the  side  of  a  mountain,  the 
highest  in  all  Sicily  except  iEtna,  stood  the 
city  of  Eryx  ;  and  on  the  top  of  the  mountain 
was  the  temple  of  Venus  Erycina2,  the  fairest 
and  richest  temple  in  the  whole  island.  Ju¬ 
nius  formed  a  design  upon  these,  and  being 
assisted  by  the  treason  of  some  of  those  who 
had  been  appointed  to  defend  them,  got  pos¬ 
session  of  them  by  surprise.  The  city  was  dif¬ 
ficult  of  access,  the  only  way  to  it  being  steep 
and  narrow  ;  and  the  consul,  the  better  to  se¬ 
cure  his  conquest,  built  a  fort  at  the  entrance 
of  the  passage  to  it,  where  he  placed  a  garrison 
Zon.  b.  8.  of  800  men.  He  also  posted  another  body 
of  men  on  the  top  of  the  mountain,  not  doubt¬ 
ing  but  by  these  precautions  he  should  keep 
quiet  possession  both  of  the  city  and  of  the 
whole  mountain. 

Zonaras  reports,  that  Junius,  after  this,  was 
taken  prisoner  by  Carthalo  j  but  Cicero  and 

2  It  does  not  appear  at  what  time  the  Carthaginians 
made  themselves  masters  of  these  places ;  it  was  probably 
after  the  defeat  of  Claudius  Pulcher,  for,  according  to  Po¬ 
lybius,  they  had  nothing  in  the  island  but  Drepanum  and 
Lilybaeum  at  the  time  when  the  latter  was  first  besieged 
by  the  Romans. 
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Val.  Maximus  tell  us  that  he  killed  himself  to 
avoid  an  ignominious  sentence  at  Rome,  for 
his  losing  the  fleet. 

Upon  the  death  or  disgrace  of  the  two  con¬ 
suls,  the  dictator  Calatinus  passed  into  Sicily 
to  command  the  army,  the  first  instance  of  a 
Roman  dictator  appearing  out  of  Italy.  He 
performed  no  exploit. 

In  the  following  year3  nothing  very  memo¬ 
rable  was  done  by  either  party.  Zonaras  re¬ 
lates,  that  Carthalo,  to  draw  one  of  the  consuls 
out  of  the  island,  made  a  descent  on  the  Italian 
coast,  but  without  success  :  for  hearing  that  the 
praetor  of  Rome  at  the  head  of  an  army  was 
advancing  against  him,  he  presently  reimbark- 
ed  and  returned  to  Sicily.  Here  his  troops, 
(whom  he  had  not  been  able  to  satisfy  with  the 
plunder  of  the  Roman  territories)  began  to  mur¬ 
mur  for  want  of  their  pay.  To  put  a  stop  to 
the  mutiny,  he  punished  the  most  clamorous 
with  rigour ;  but  this  exasperating  even  those 
who  were  more  peaceably  inclined,  a  general 
sedition  would  probably  have  ensued,  to  the 
ruin  of  the  Carthaginian  cause,  if  he  had  not 
been  seasonably  recalled,  and  a  captain  of  much 
greater  credit  and  abilities  appointed  to  succeed 
him.  This  was  Amilcar  Barcha,  the  father  of 
the  famous  Hannibal. 
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Year  of 
ROME 
DIV. 

Bef.  J.  C. 
Two  hun¬ 
dred  forty- 
eight. 


203d  Con¬ 
sulship. 


Year  of 
ROME 
DV. 

Bef.  J.  C. 
Two  hun¬ 
dred  forty- 
seven. 


204th  Con¬ 
sulship  < 


3  C.  Aurelius  Cotta.  T  r  , 
P.  Servilius  Geminus,  /  Consuls’ 
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the^Bman  history.  BOOK  IV, 

Jod  bo"iiup9'i  fi  ,}Ijjoffiib  Luc  jrfgifrijg  9'iuiBfi  \d 
.m9xl  j  sifjoog  oi  aoiJjxoftfjiol  oliiil 

gill  Jb9qffiBon6  'iBd5SHi¥P*9^*^d  9tii  noxlt  9*i9H 

FROM  THE  EIGHTEENTH  YEAR  OP  THE  WAR  TO  THE  END 
OF  IT,  IN  THE  TWENTY-THIRD  OR  TWENTY-FOURTH 
.  YEAR  AFTER  ITS  COMMENCEMENT.  ^  jjJ©d.B  1)0 

Arnilcar  Barcka,  by  his  masterly  conduct,  hinders  the  Romans^ 
during  Jive  years ,  from  malting  any  progress  in  the  conquest 
of  Sicily.  They  at  length  provide  themselves  once  more  with 
a  naval  force  as  the  only  means  to  accomplish  their  enter¬ 
prise  ;  and  this  new  fleet,  under  the  conduct  of  Lutdtius  Cd- 
tidus,  obtaining  a  complete  victory  over  the  fleet  of  Carthage, 
( commanded  by  Hanno )  the  Carthaginians  are  constrained 
to  yield  to  their  enemies  the  whole  island,  by  a  treaty  of 
peace. 


Year  of 
ROME 
DVI. 

Bef.  J.  C. 
Two  hun¬ 
dred  forty- 
six . 


Pliny,  B.  1 
c.  56. 


IT  was  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  the  war,  that 
Amilcar  Barcha  became  commander  in  chief 
of  the  Carthaginian  forces  by  sea  and  land.— 
Having  quieted  the  discontents  of  the  army, 
he  began  his  expeditions  by  sailing  with  the 
*uishipCon"  ^eet  to  coast  °f  Italy ;  where*  making  a 
descent,  he  pillaged  and  laid  waste  the  territo¬ 
ries  of  the  Locrians  and  Bruttians.  After  this 
he  landed  his  troops  in  Sicily ;  and,  because 
the  Carthaginians  were  not  masters  there  of 
any  walled  towns,  so  situated  as  he  could  from 
thence  infest  the  Romans,  he  took  possession 
of  a  commodious  piece  of  ground  near  the  sea 
coast,  between  Panormus  and  Eryx.  It  was,  a 
mountain  environed  on  all  sides  with  rocks  and 
precipices,  and  on  the  top  of  it  was  a  plain  of 
at  least  twelve  miles  in  compass,  the  ground 
yielding  both  good  pasture  and  good  corn.,,  To 
this  mountain  the  avenues  were  only  three,  one 
from  the  sea  and  two  from  the  land  j  and  being 
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by  nature  straight  and  difficult,  it  required  but 
little  fortification  to  secure  them. 

Here  then  the  brave  Amilear  encamped  his 
forces1  to  confront  as  well  those  of  the  enemy 
who  were  in  Panormus,  as  those  who  were  post¬ 
ed  about  Eryx,  putting  himself  between  the 
two  armies  with  admirable  resolution.  And 
though  he  was  thus  in  the  midst  of  his  enemies, 
and  had  no  ally  from  whom  he  could  hope 
ftp?  succour,  he  nevertheless  gave  the  Romans 
great  and  frequent  alarms,  obliging  them  to 
a  constant  exercise  of  all  their  courage,  vi¬ 
gilance,  and  severest  discipline.  For,  as  the 
place  he  was  in  had  the  command  of  a  port2, 
he  made  use  of  the  opportunity  with  which 
this  furnished  him  to  scour  all  the  coast  of 
Italy  with  his  fleet,  as  far  as  to  the  territory  of 
Cuma:  and  when  afterwards  in  Sicily  the  Ro¬ 
mans  had  brought  their  camp  within  five  fur¬ 
longs  of  his  army,  on  the  side  towards  Panor¬ 
mus,  he  gave  them  battle  so  often,  and  had 
such  variety  of  encounters  with  them,  that  (as 


Year  of 
ROME 
DVI. 

Bef.  J.  C. 
Two  hun¬ 
dred  forty- 
six. 


205th  Con¬ 
sulship. 


98Ujmd  hfjfi  ;  viroK.  m 

VChevr.  Folard  understands  the  words  of  Polybius  to 
mean  that  Amilear  posted  himself  in  the  avenue  from  the 
sea  to  the  mountain. 

2  Frontinus  (in  lib.  3.  Strat.)  reports,  that  Amilear,  in 
order  to  supply  Lilybaeum  with  provisions,  made  use  of  a 
stratagem  to  draw  the  Roman  fleet  out  of  the  harbour.  But, 
according  to  Polybius,  the  Romans  had  no  fleet  at  this 
-time,  or  if  any,  none  that  was  able  to  contend  with  Amil- 
car,  and  oblige  him  to  have  recourse  to  stratagem. 

Polybius  tells  us  that  the  Romans  abstained  from  all  naval 
preparations  for  five  years.  And,  therefore,  when  Florus 
speaks  of  a  battle  gained  at  sea  by  the  Romans  during  this 
tim e,  it  seems  to  be  a  tale  without  foundation. 
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Year  of 
ROME 
DVI. 

Bef.  J.  C. 
Two  hun¬ 
dred  forty- 
six. 


205th  Con- 
sidship. 
Polvb.B.  1. 
c.  57. 


Polybius  tells  us)  it  would  be  scarce  possible 
to  relate  all  the  particular  actions.  We  must 
judge,  says  he,  of  this  war,  as  we  do  of  a  combat 
between  two  strong  and  vigorous  gladiators, 
who  in  close  conflict  have  been  incessantly 
giving  and  receiving  wounds.  Neither  the 
spectators  nor  the  combatants  themselves  would 
be  able  to  recount  every  feint  and  every  stroke, 
and  to  say  how  and  why  they  were  made :  but 
we  judge  of  the  skill,  strength,  and  resolution 
of  the  parties,  by  their  perseverance  in  main¬ 
taining  the  fight,  and  by  the  event.  So  with 
regard  to  the  war  in  question,  a  minute  detail 
of  the  various  stratagems,  surprises,  advances, 
attacks,  which  were  daily  practised  on  both 
sides,  would  be  very  difficult  to  an  historian, 
and  not  very  useful  to  the  reader.  A  general 
relation  of  what  was  performed,  with  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  whole,  will  suffice  to  make  us  know 
the  worth  and  abilities  of  the  commanders. 

In  a  word,  then,  no  stratagem  which  could 
be  learned  from  history,  no  new  one  which 
present  circumstances  and  opportunity  could 
suggest,  none  that  required  even  the  utmost 
hardiness  and  impetuosity  to  execute  it,  was 
neglected;  and  yet  all  this  while  nothing  de¬ 
cisive  was  done.  The  strength  on  both  sides 
being  equal,  the  camps  impregnable,  and  the 
space  between  them  very  small,  it  hence  came 
to  pass  that  there  were  every  day  skirmishes 
and  encounters  between  parties,  but  a  general 
action  never.  For  in  all  the  engagements,  so 
soon  as  one  partyfound  themselves  hard  pressed 
by  the  other,  the  weaker  instantly  threw  them- 
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selves  behind  their  entrenchments,  where  they 
knew  they  had  a  secure  shelter ;  and  from 
whence  they  presently  returned  to  the  charge. 

In  this  manner  was  the  war  carried  on  tor 
almost  three  years3;  till  at  length  (as  our  au¬ 
thor  speaks)  fortune,  who  presided  as  an  im¬ 
partial  umpire  at  this  contention,  transported 
the  combatants  to  another  theatre,  where, 
shutting  them  up  in  yet  closer  lists,  they  were 
engaged  in  a  more  perilous  conflict. 

The  Romans  (as  has  been  before  observed) 
had  placed  garrisons  on  the  top  and  at  the 
bottom  of  Mount  Eryx.  Amilcar  nevertheless 


Y.  of  R.  506. 
Y.  of  R.  507. 


{ 

{ 


Y.  of  R.  508.  | 


L.  C^cilius  Metellus, 

second  time. 

N.  Fabius  Buteo. 

M.  Otaciuius  Crassus, 

second  time. 

M.  Fabius  Licinus. 

N.  Fabius  Buteo. 

C.  Atilius  Balbus. 


In  this  year  507  there  happened  at  Rome  *  an  accident, 
which  serves  to  show  how  much  it  behoved  even  persons 
of  the  highest  rank  to  avoid  all  petulancy  of  speech,  and 
not  by  any  indecent  words  to  violate  the  dignity  of  Roman 
discipline.  Claudia,  the  daughter  of  the  famous  Claudius 
the  Blind,  and  sister  to  that  Claudius  Pulcher  who  lost  the 
battle  of  Drepanum,  wherein  many  thousand  Romans  pe¬ 
rished,  returning  in  her  chariot  from  the  public  show,  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  stopped  in  her  way  by  the  multitude  that 
thronged  the  street.  The  lady,  proud  and  impatient,  cried 
out,  “  Gods,  how  this  city  is  over-crowded!  I  wish  my 
brother  Claudius  were  alive  again,  and  had  the  command  of 
another  fleet !”  These  words,  even  from  a  woman,  were 
thought  unpardonable.  She  was  brought  into  judgment 
for  them  by  the  aediles,  before  the  tribes,  and  was  there 
fined  25,000  asses  of  brass.  [80/.  14j.  Jd.  Arbuthnot.j 
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found  a  way,  lying  towards  the  sea,  by  which 
he  conveyed  his  men  (before  the  enemy  had 
the  least  notice  of  it)  into  the  city  of  Eryx, 
that  was  about  the  middle  of  the  ascent.  By 
this  means  the  Romans,  who  held  the  top  of 
the  mountain,  were  in  a  manner  besieged,  and 
it  is  wonderful  with  what  resolution  and  con¬ 
stancy  they  sustained  all  the  hardships  to 
which  their  situation  exposed  them  :  but  it  is 
yet  more  wonderful,  that  the  Carthaginians 
should  be  able  to  defend  themselves,  when  hard 
pressed  by  the  enemy  both  from  above  and 
from  below,  and  when  deprived  of  all  means 
of  subsistence,  except  by  one  avenue  from  the 
sea.  And  here  again  on  this  new  stage  of 
action  were  exerted,  on  both  sides,  all  the  art 
and  vigour  that  can  possibly  be  conceived,  in 
an  infinite  variety  of  stratagems  and  assaults. 
Nor  was  an  end  put  to  this  fierce  struggle  (as 
the  historian  Fabius  falsely  reported)  by  the 
failure  of  strength  in  the  contending  parties, 
exhausted  by  the  sufferings  they  underwent; 
for  they  sustained  famine,  fatigue,  and  all  the 
hardships  incident  to  sieges,  with  so  unwearied 
a  fortitude,  that  they  scarcely  seemed  to  feel 
them  :  but  a  conclusion  was  given  to  the  war 
after  a  different  manner,  and  before  either 
party  in  Sicily  had  gained  any  superiority  over 
the  other.  Polybius  compares  the  rival  powers 
to  two  valiant  birds,  that,  weakened  by  a  long 
combat,  and  unable  any  more  to: make  use  of 
their  wings  in  the  fight,  yet  support  them¬ 
selves  by  their  sole  courage,  and  with  joint 
consent  coming  close  together,  peck  and  maul 
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each  other  with  their  bills,  thus  mutually 
striving  by  these  last  efforts  to  obtain  the 
vtefbiyj0  vriu  orit  oriri  (ri 'io  o’H  tr.u  jtm&l  >rfj 

V'Two*  whole  years  were  wasted  by  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  in  fruitless  attempts  to  dislodge  the  in¬ 
vincible  Amilcar  from  Eryx.  And  now  the 
senate  of  Rome,  who  had  hoped  every  thing 
from  the  bravery  of  their  land  forces,  became 
perfectly  convinced  that  they  should  never 
Retrieve  the  conquest  of  Sicily  without  the  help 
of  a  naval  strength.  If,  by  means  of  a  fleet, 
ibOy  could  once  get  the  mastery  of  the  sea,  it 
WOuld  then  be  impossible  for  the  Carthaginian 
general  to  hold  out  much  longer,  because  his 
supplies  of  provision  would  be  totally  ob¬ 
structed.  But  where  to  find  money  at  this 
time  for  a  naval  armament  of  sufficient  strength 
was  a  difficulty  that  seemed  not  easy  to  be 
surmounted ;  for  the  expense  would  be  great, 
arid  the  public  treasury  was  exhausted.  On 
this  pressing  occasion  the  richest  of  the  citi¬ 
zens  showed  a  laudable  zeal  for  their  country’s 
service.  They  built  each  of  them  a  quinque- 
remis  at  his  own  cost ;  and  this  example  had 
so  good  an  effect,  that  those  who  were  not 
able  singly  to  do  the  like,  yet  concurring,  two 
Ur  three  of  them  fitted  out  a  galley  at  their 
joint  expense.  In  short,  a  fleet  rif  200  quin- 
qrieremes5  was  thus  put  to  sea  by  private  citi- 

§noI  a  vd  bena^£9w  .mdt  i^birrd  Jinrita  r  ov/t  ot 

c  A.  Manlius  Torquatus. 

4  Y.  of  R.  509  <  C.  Sempkonius  Bl^sus, 

-moil,!  joqqur.  „  f  second  time. 

s-Three  hundred,  according  to  Eutropius,  B.  2.  c.  2 7. 
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zens,  who  required  no  other  condition,  but  to 
be  reimbursed  when  the  state  of  the  public  af¬ 
fairs  would  allow  of  it.  And  this  armament 
was  vastly  better  than  any  of  the  former,  in¬ 
asmuch  as  all  the  new  galleys  were  built  upon 
the  model  of  that  light  vessel  which  had  been 
taken  from  Hannibal  the  Rhodian. 

The  consuls  chosen  for  the  new  year  were 
C.  Lutatius  Catulus  and  A.  Posthumius.  The 
latter  being  at  the  same  time  high  priest  of 
Mars,  the  pontifex  maximus  declared  it  un¬ 
lawful  for  him  to  abandon  his  priestly  func¬ 
tions  ;  nay,  he  absolutely  forbad  it,  accom¬ 
panying  his  prohibition  with  threats,  and  Post¬ 
humius  was  obliged  to  submit.  But  this  re¬ 
ligious  scruple  occasioned  the  creation  of  a 
new  magistracy  in  the  republic.  The  senate 
and  people,  not  thinking  it  advisable  to  trust 
the  command  of  their  army  to  one  general 
alone,  nor  yet  to  expose  themselves  to  the  in¬ 
conveniences  which  might  arise  from  the  too 
long  absence  of  the  praetor  of  Rome,  to  whom 
it  naturally  fell  to  supply  the  place  of  Posthu¬ 
mius  in  the  field,  they  created  a  second  praetor 
for  that  purpose.  This  officer  they  styled  prae¬ 
tor  peregrinus ;  and  he  was  not  only  to  assist 
the  general  abroad,  but  to  judge  or  appoint 
judges  in  all  civil  causes  between  Roman  citi¬ 
zens  and  strangers.  The  former  praetor  took 
the  title  of  praetor  urbanus  ;  and  it  was  now 
regulated,  that  his  residence  should  be  at  Rome, 
and  his  jurisdiction  confined  to  the  cognizance 
of  causes  between  Roman  citizens  only.  It 
was  also  decreed  that  the  persons  who  were  to 
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fill  these  offices  should  be  chosen  annually  in 
the  comitia  by  centuries,  but  their  different 
provinces  be  determined  by  lot. 

Valerius  Falto,  the  first  praetor  peregrin  us, 
embarked  with  the  consul  Lutatius,  on  board 
the  new  fleet  for  Sicily.  They  began  the  cam¬ 
paign  with  the  siege  of  Drepanum,  and  they 
very  soon  made  a  breach  in  the  wall ;  never¬ 
theless  they  did  not  carry  the  place;  for  as  the 
consul  at  the  head  of  his  men  was  mounting 
to  the  assault,  he  received  a  dangerous  wound 
in  his  thigh  ;.  whereupon  the  soldiers  quitted 
the  enterprise,  to  take  care  of  their  general, 
whom  they  carried  back  to  the  camp.  After 
this  the  siege  was  discontinued ;  for  Lutatius 
being  persuaded  that  the  Carthaginians  would 
soon  appear  with  a  fleet  upon  the  coast,  and 
that  a  victory  over  them  at  sea  would  contri-  Poiyb.  R* 1 
bute  much  more  than  any  other  exploit  to¬ 
wards  the  entire  conquest  of  Sicily,  turned  all 
his  thoughts  to  discipline  his  men,  and  prepare 
them  for  a  naval  engagement. 

The  Carthaginians,  greatly  surprised  at  the 
news  of  a  Homan  navy  at  sea,  had  despatched 
away  a  fleet6,  with  all  expedition,  under  the 
conduct  of  an  eminent  commander,  named 
Hanno ;  of  whose  character,  because  of  the 
share  he  will  have  in  several  important  events 
of  this  history,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  give 
some  features  :  an  able  pen,  on  the  present  oc¬ 
casion,  has  thus  described  him  : 

“  — A  man  wise  in  picture,  exceedingly  for-  sir  w.  r 

«  Of  400  sail,  according  to  Eiitropius. 

'  ■  >ob  oai£ 


c.  59. 


e.  60. 


woflw  anotT 
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Year  of  mal,  and  skilful  in  the  art  of  seeming  reverend, 
ii  o  m.fE  7  ° 

dxi.  How  his  reputation  was  first  bred,  I  do  not 

Two  ban.'  find,  but  it  was  upheld  by  a  factious  contradic¬ 
ted  forty-  f.jon  things  undertaken  by  men  more  wor- 
thy  than  himself.  This  quality  procured  to 
TuisWp0011  hi*11  (as  has  done  to  many  others)  not  only 
approbation  among  the  ancient  sort,  whose 
cold  temper  is  averse  from  new  enterprises, 
but  an  opinion  of  great  foresight,  opinion  con¬ 
firmed  by  every  loss  received.  More  particu¬ 
larly  he  was  gracious  among  the  people,  for 
that  he  was  one  of  the  most  grievous  oppres¬ 
sors  of  their  subject  provinces ;  whereby  lie 
procured  unto  the  Carthaginians  much  wealth, 
but  therewithal  such  hatred,  as  turned  iCalltp 
their  great  loss.  He  had  before  this  been  em¬ 
ployed  against  the  Numidians,  and  wild  Afri¬ 
cans,  who,  in  making  war,  were  more  like 
rovers  than  soldiers.  Of  those  fugitive  nations 
he  learned  to  neglect  more  manly  enemies  to 
his  own  great  dishonour,  and  to  the  great  hurt 
of  Carthage  ;  which  lost  not  more  by  his  bad 
conduct  than  by  his  malicious  counsel,  when 
having  showed  himself  an  unworthy  captain, 
he  betook  himself  to  the  long  robe.  Yet  is  he 
much  commended  in  Roman  histories  as  a 
temperate  man,  and  one  that  studied  how  to 
preserve  the  league  between  Rome  and  Car¬ 
thage  :  in  which  regard  how  well  he  deservqd 
of  his  own  country,  it  will  appear  hereafter ; 
how  beneficial  he  was  to  Rome,  it  will  appear 
hereafter,  and  in  his  present  voyage  wherein 
he  reduced  the  Carthaginians  to  a  miserable 

JjtfL'ioqaim  ml  vj\  ^nod 
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necessity  of  accepting,  upon  hard  conditions, 
that  peace  which  lie  thenceforth  commended*.” 

Hanno  had  well  furnished  his  navy  with  all 
necessary  provisions  for  the  soldiers  at  Eryx, 
(for  dexterity  in  making  such  preparations 
was  the  best  of  his  qualities)  but  he  had  ne¬ 
glected  to  man  his  galleys  with  able  mariners, 
trained  to  the  practice  of  sea-fights ;  he  had 
taken  the  first  that  presented  themselves ;  and 
his  soldiers  were  raw  men  that  knew  nothing 
of  service.  He  had  been  careless  in  these  mat¬ 
ters,  through  a  foolish  contempt  of  his  ene¬ 
mies  ;  not  remembering  that  it  was  the  resist¬ 
less  force  of  tempests,  rather  than  any  other 
strength  of  opposition,  which  had  made  them 
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7  It  is  proper  to  inform  the  reader,  that  though  Sir  W. 
R.  is  here  followed  in  supposing  that  the  Hanno  who  now 
commanded  the  Carthaginian  fleet  was  the  same  with 
that  Hanno  who  afterwards  headed  the  faction  against 
Amilcar  Barcha  and  his  son  Hannibal,  there  is  some  rea¬ 
son  to  doubt  it.  Polybius,  indeed,  says  nothing  from 
which  we  can  infer  that  they  were  different  persons ; 
and  the  importance  of  the  present  expedition  makes  it 
probable,  that  the  Carthaginians  would  not  commit  the 
charge  of  it  but  to  a  man  in  the  highest  reputation  and 
esteem,  as  he,  whom  Sir  W.  R.  characterises,  was  at  this 
time.  Yet  by  some  words  which  Livy  (as  wre  shall  see 
hereafter)  puts  into  the  mouth  of  that  Hanno,  who  sig¬ 
nalized  himself  by  his  opposition  to  Hannibal’s  measures,  one 
would  think  that  the  speaker  could  not  be  the  person  who 
lost  the  battle  at  sea  against  Lutatius.  For  the  historian 
makes  the  eneniy  of  Hannibal,  on  two  several  occasions, 
jremind  the  Carthaginians  of  that  shameful  and  fatal  over- 
i throw,  as  an,  event  which  they  ought  never  to  forget. 

And  if  we  may  believe  Zpnaras,  the  Hanno  who  suf¬ 
fered  the  defeaf'af  tire  YEgateS,  was  crucified  at  his  return 
home  for  his  misconduct. 
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forsake  the  seas.  Yet  in  one  thing  he  judged 
right,  or  at  least  had  been  well  instructed ;  for 
his  intention  was  first  of  all  to  sail  to  Eryx, 
and  there  to  discharge  his  ships  of  their  load¬ 
ing,  and  when  he  had  thus  lightened  them,  to 
take  on  board  the  choice  of  the  land  forces 
together  with  Amilcar  himself ;  and  then  to 
offer  the  enemy  battle.  This  was  an  excel¬ 
lent  course  if  it  could  have  been  performed. 
But  the  consul  Lutatius,  who,  on  the  first  no¬ 
tice  of  Hanno’s  being  at  sea,  had  sailed  from 
Drepanum  to  the  island  of  iEgusa,  (one  of  the 
JE  gates8)  used  all  possible  diligence  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  execution  of  the  enemy’s  design  ;  not 
that  he  wras  informed  of  their  design,  but  that 
he  knew  it  was,  for  them,  the  best  which  they 
could  have,  and  because  he  feared  no  danger 
so  greatly  as  an  encounter  with  Amilcar. 
For  these  reasons,  though  he  was  not  yet  cured 
of  his  wound,  and  though  the  weather  was  very 
rough,  and  the  seas  went  high,  when  the  next 
morning  he  descried  the  Carthaginian  fleet, 
coming  with  a  flown  sheet  from  the  island  of 
Hiera9,  (where  they  had  put  in)  he  chose  ra¬ 
ther  to  fight  with  the  enemy,  who  had  the 
wind  of  him,  than  upon  unlikely  hope  of  better 
opportunity,  to  suffer  their  convoy  to  pass  to 
Eryx. 

All  that  Hanno  should  have  done,  Lutatius 
had  performed.  He  had.  carefully  exercised 


his  men  in  rowing; 


he  had  lightened 


his  gal¬ 


leys  of  all  unnecessary  burdens,  and  he  had 

8  Island s  lying  01T  Lilybseum  anti  Drepanum. 

9  Another  of  the  AEgates. 
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taken  on  board  the  best  men  of  his  land  forces.  Year  of 
The  Carthaginians  therefore,  at  the  very  first  nxi.  M  E 
encounter,  were  utterly  broken  and  defeated  : 
fifty  of  their  galleys  were  sunk  and  seventy  dred forty- 
taken,  the  rest  by  a  sudden  change  of  wind 
escaping  to  the  island  of  Hiera.  The  consul,  c,m 
after  the  battle,  stood  away  with  the  fleet  for 
Lilybaeum,  there  to  dispose  of  his  prizes  and 
prisoners ;  ofwhich  latter  the  number  amounted 
to  near  ten  thousand. 

When  at  Carthage,  they  received  the  news 
of  Hanno’s  defeat,  so  contrary  to  all  expecta- 
tion,  they  were  greatly  at  a  loss  what  measures 
to  take.  If,  to  have  their  revenge,  nothing 
had  been  necessary  but  courage  and  emula¬ 
tion,  they  were  never  better  provided  than  at 
this  juncture,  to  prosecute  the  war.  But  what 
could  they  do?  Amilear,  on  whose  valour  and 
judgment  the  honour  and  safety  of  the  com¬ 
monwealth  depended,  was  surrounded  by  his 
enemies,  and  could  not  be  relieved.  For,  as  the 
Romans  were  now  masters  of  the  sea,  it  was 
not  possible  for  the  Carthaginians  to  send 
either  provisions  or  reinforcements  to  their 
armies  in  Sicily.  In  this  extremity  they  could 
fix  upon  nothing  better  than  to  send  by  an  ex¬ 
press  full  powers  to  the  general  himself,  to  take 
what  course  he  should  think  most  proper ;  and 
this  they  did,  leaving  all  conclusions  to  his 
election  and  sole  counsel. 

Amilear,  who  had  done  every  thing  that 
could  be  expected  from  the  most  intrepid  cou- 
rage^  and  the  most  consummate  wisdom,  and 
whom  no  adversity,  accompanied  with  the 
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least  hope  or  possibility  of  recovery,  had  ever 
vanquished,  but  who  yet  knew  when  to  yield, 
as  well  as  when  to  resist,  began  now  to  turn 
his  thoughts  wholly  to  the  preservation  of  the 
army  under  his  conduct ;  for  he  plainly  saw 
that  Sicily  was  lost.  He  despatched  therefore 
an  ambassador  to  the  consul,  with  an  overture 
of  peace.  Lutatius  having  well  considered  it, 
gathered  so  many  arguments  from  the  present 
poverty  of  the  Roman  state,  exhausted  beyomj 
expectation  by  the  war,  that  he  readily  listened 
to  the  proposal.  At  first  he  demanded,  that 
Amilcar  and  his  soldiers  should  deliver  up  their 
arms;  but  this  the  Carthaginian  absolutely  re>* 
fused,  declaring  that  he  would  rather  perish 
than  undergo  so  great  an  infamy;  and  the 
consul  acquiesced.  I  short,  a  treaty  was 
concluded  on  terms  to  this  effect:  ••  •  i 

“  There  shall  be  peace  between  Rome  and 
Carthage  (provided  the  Roman  people  approve 
of  it)  on  the  following  conditions  : 

<£  The  Carthaginians  shall  evacuate  all  Sicily. 

“  They  shall  deliver  up  all  the  Roman  pri? 
soners  ransom  free. 

“  They  shall  pay  to  the  Romans,  within  the 
space  of  twenty  years  next  following,  2200  ta* 
lents  of  silver10,  whereof  one  thousand  shall  be 
paid  immediately.  JJU  <51  %h 

They  shall  not  make  war  upon  king  Hiqro, 
nor  upon  any  of  the  allies  of  Rome  ;  nor  shall 

the  Homans  molest  any  of  the  allies  of  Car- 

9|9W  suiinsm  »A  bn&  euii&ivj.  .0  lonw  mbr.'j  oiOtiH. 
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rake  any  fortress,  or  levy  any  soldiers  in  the 
dominions  df  the  others  oriw  in  A  ,Lk1s  upr.fv 
“  Nor  shall  either  of  them  enter  into  Confer 
doraey  with  the  allies  of  the  other/’  r'fb 
w  iBLbtne,'(and 

ftotbeing  entirely  approved  there,  ten  commis¬ 
sioners  were  sent  into  Sicily  to  terminate  the 
affair.  o  These  added  1000  talents  to  the  former 
Sum,  apd  shortened  the  time  for  payment  to 
ten  year!  j  and  they  also  required,  that  the  Car¬ 
thaginians  should  not  only  leave  Sicily,  but 
withdraw  their  troops  from  all  the  islands  be¬ 
tween  Sicily  and  Italy.  Amilcar  not  thinking 
it  advisable  to  break  off  the  negotiation  for  the 
sake  of  these  new  demands,  the  treaty  was 
ratified  in  form:  but  (probably)  not  in  the 
consulate  of  Cains  Lutatius,  but  of  his  sue* 
cessors  Q.  Lutatius  and  A.  Manlius,  in  the 
year  of  Rome  512.  ~-iT  y* 

?  /Such  was  the  end  of  the  first  Punic  war,  after? 
it  had  lasted  23  or  24  years11:  a  war  (says  Pb- 
lybius)  the  longest,  the  least  interrupted,  and 
the  greatest  (that  is,  the  most  abounding  With 

fioit  mo? am  ssistfos 
a  Polybius  makes  this  war  to  have  lasted  24  years,  and 
so  jdo  others :  but  Eutropius  puts  a  conclusion  to  it  in  the 

CaPitoliDe 

Marties,  since,  according  to  them,  Appius  Claudius  Cau- 
dex,  who  began  the  war,  was  consul  ih  the  year  48<J>  and 
Ci^Ehlatihs’Cat^Ws;  who  made  The  treaty  with  Amilcar, 
lr®rfe°9fnl  in  to  esillfi  odt  to  vob  noqu  ion 

Punic  war  ended  when  Q.  Lutatius  and  A.  Manlius  we?e 
consuls.  These  were  the  successors  of  C.  Lutatipsf  and 
pierliipf  ^teii*  constrtat^  \£$S' hegtfh  wkeniTlie  ten  com¬ 
missioners  came  it^p  Siqjl^and  tl^e  peace  was  ratified. 
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great  actions  and  events)  of  any  to  be  met  with 
in  history.  The  Romans,  in  the  course  of  it, 
lost  700  ships  of  war,  and  the  Carthaginians 
about  500 12 ;  the  greatness  of  which  losses  suf¬ 
ficiently  prove  the  greatness  of  the  two  states, 
and  of  the  war  itself,  wherein  (according  to 
the  same  author)  the  Romans  in  general 
showed  themselves  the  braver  nation,  and 
Amilcar  the  ablest  captain. 

And  now  the  great  affair  at  Rome  was  to 
determine  the  fate  of  Sicily,  the  manner  in 
which  it  should  be  governed,  and  the  emolu¬ 
ments  which  the  republic  should  draw  from  so 
fine  a  conquest.  ,  « 

The  whole  island,  excepting  the  little  king¬ 
dom  of  Syracuse,  was  declared  a  Roman  pro¬ 
vince,  that  is  to  say,  a  province  that  should  be 
ruled  by  Roman  laws  and  Roman  magistrates. 
A  praetor  was  to  be  annually  sent  thither  to  be 
its  governor ;  and  a  quaestor  to  take  charge 
of  the  revenues.  These  revenues  were  either 
fixed  or  casual.  The  fixed  were  called  tributes, 
and  were  a  certain  sum,  which  the  province 
was  obliged  every  year  to  pay  into  the  public1 
treasury.  The  casual  were  the  tenths  of  the 

i  ”  r  <  _  ,]kfi  sjffc 

12  How  came  it  to  pass,1  that  in  Polybius's  time,  wjiea 
the  Romans  were  arrived  at  almost  universal  empire,  thqy 
could  not  fit  out  such  fleets,  and  make  such  naval  pre¬ 
parations,  as  in  the  time  of  the  first  Punic  .war  ?  This  ques¬ 
tion  is  on  the  present  occasion  started  by  Polybius  him- 


.  c1  .  <?,  '  '<  -  *  >  ;  y  i-SVi  °  °  ,  .  -■  CSS* v 

shall  come  to  speak  of  the  form  of  the  Roman  common* 
wealth.  .  His  discourse  cm  jihis  latter  subject  not  being 
transmitted  to  us,  we  are  at. a  )o,ss  to  kntpy  how  diffi¬ 
culty  may  be  resolved. 
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product  of  the  lauds,  and  the  duties  upon  mer¬ 
chandise  exported  and  imported.  And  these 
tfenths  and  customs  were  generally  farmed  by 
the  publicans13. 

«g:Caius  Lutatius,  the  consul,  and  Q.  Valerius, 
the  praetor,  had  both  of  them  the  honour  of 
the  triumph  at  their  return  to  Rome.  The 
consul  indeed  disputed  the  pretensions  of  the 
latter  to  it,  because  Valerius  had  not  acted  in 
R  post  of  equal  authority  with  him  ;  and  upon 
a  reference  to  the  arbitration  of  Atilius  Gala- 
tihus,  the  point  was  decided  against  the  prae- 
tbr;  nevertheless,  as  his  conduct  in  the  war 
had  been  uncommonly  meritorious,  he  obtained 
his  suit  by  a  decree  of  the  people. 

But  the  public  joy  at  Rome  for  the  late  im¬ 
portant  conquest  was  greatly  damped  by  two 
misfortunes,  which  about  this  time  followed 
blose  upon  one  another.  The  Tiber  on  a  sud- 

den  Overflowed  with  such  violence,  as  to  over- 

ladjis  9i yv;  i  .  :  v/  <  si  an j 'it> 


Among  the  advantages  which  Rome  gained  from  her 
wars  in  Sicily,  may  be  reckoned  an  improvement  of  her 
taste  for  letters,  and  juster  notions  of  poesy.  Sicily 
abounded  with  excellent  poets.  In  the  first  year  after 
her  peaceable  possession  of  this  island,  when  C.  Claudius 
and  M.  Sempronius  were  consuls,  appeared  L.  Livius  An- 
dronicus,  the  reformer  of  the  Latin  theatre.  He  Intro¬ 
duced  upon  the  stage  connected  fables,  after  the  Greek 
manner,  instead  of  the  buffooneries  and  rambling  discourses 
with  which  the  people  were  before  entertained. 

“  About  this  time  was  born  at  Rudes,  a  city  of  Calabria, 
Ennius,  the  famous  poet  and  historian.  He  was  the  in- 


r  of  hexameter  verses  among  the  Latines;  but  his 
Life  of  Scipio  Africanus,  which  was  his  masterpiece,  he 
amad  m  Jraytiafg  eclipsed  We 
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Year  of  turn  a  great  number  of  bouses  in  the  lower 
Rome  _  °  ,  .  je  a  »tiAjri  3 

dxii.  grounds ;  where  the  water  continuing  a  consi- 

Two  Li  derable  time,  it  much  damaged  also  the  founda- 

dred^forty^  ft 

2nthCon^  After  this  there  happened  a  greater  calamity 
suiship.  by  fire,  which  breaking  out  in  the  night,  de¬ 
stroyed  not  only  numberless  houses,  but  an  in¬ 
credible  multitude  of  people.  It  consumed  all 
the  buildings  within  the  circumference  of  the 
Vat  Mm.  Forum.  Cascilius  Metellus,  the  pontifex  ma,Xf 
imus,  signalized  his  pious  zeal  on  this  occa¬ 
sion  :  for  when  the  fire  had  seized  the  temple 
of  Vesta,  and  when  the  virgins  in  a  fright  had 
all  deserted  it,  he  ventured  his  life  to  save  the 
palladium :  making  his  way  through  the  flames, 
he  brought  it  safely  out  of  the  sanctuary.  One 
of  his  arms  was  much  hurt  in  the  attempt,  and 
he  entirely  lost  his  sight.  To  reward  so  heroic 
an  action  of  piety,  it  was  decreed  by  the  peo¬ 
ple,  that  he  should  have  the  privilege  of  being 
carried  to  the  senate-house  in  a  charriot,  as 
often  as  he  went  thither  j  a  distinction  which 
had  never  been  granted  to  any  man  before, 
tiry,  Epit.  It  is  probable  that  the  Roman  tribes  (by  the 
addition  of  those  called  Velina  and  Quirina) 
were  about  this  time  augmented  to  35,  which 
number  was  never  after  increased. 


-•  ^'xoJmy  j  'lisdjf  Ifid  1 

1  lit  bff<'  ~  J'lr-e 
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i3wol  9ffl  ni  «;98no^o^7^|mun  b  mni 

ianoD  b  ^niuaitnoo  isdfiw  adj  apdw  :8buum*i 

The  Falisci  in  Hetruria  rebel  .against  the  Romans,  but  are 
quelled  in  a  fete  days.  Carthage  ' is  reduced  to  grea  t  extre¬ 
mities  in  a  tear ,  which  for  more  than  fhriei/dt&s  ih  carried 
oil  against  her  by  her  foreign  mercenaries,  in  conjunction 
with  her  African  subjects ,  The  conduct  of  the  Romans  on 
this  occasion.  J  eigohsdfTUm  vftm  inn  lie*  4 

THE  peace  between  Ronie  and  Carthage 
was  hardly  ratified,  when  both  these  states 
themselves  on  a  sudden  engaged  in  new 
unexpected  wars  at  home,  by  the  rebellion 
pf  their  own  subjects. 

The  Falisci  in  Hetruria,  through  some  un¬ 
accountable  levity  or  madness,  rose  up  in  arms, 
add  declared  war  against  the  Roman  power. 
This  intestine  commotion  caused  a  great  alarm 
&hd  terror  throughout  all  Italy ;  and  it  occa¬ 
sioned  no  less  wonder,  by  the  speedy  issue  to 
Which  it  Was  brought.  The  consuls  Q.  Luta- 
titts  artd  A.  Manlius,  at  the  head  of  the  legions, 
dre  said  to  have  quelled  the  rebels  in  six  days. 
Two  battles  Were  fought.  In  the  first  the  suc¬ 
cess  was  doubtful ;  but  in  the  second*,  the  Rd- 
hianS  Obtained  a  complete  victory.  The  Fa- 
R|Ot  having  lost  15,000  men  in  the  action,  hum¬ 
bly  Submitted  themselves,  and  sued  for  peace. 
They  were  despoiled  of  their  arms,  horses, 
household-goods,  slaves,  and  half  their  territory. 
Their  city,  strongly  situated  in  a  steep  craggy 
place,  was  ordered  to  be  demolished,  and  the 
inhabitants  to  build  a  new  one  fur  themselves 
in  the  flat  open  country.  Nay,  the  people  of 
Rome  were  meditating  a  more  severe  revenge 
against  a  nation  that  had  so  often  rebelled ;  but 
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R  oa m'e  they  restrained  their  wrath  by  tine  advice  of  a 
™|igr  -venerable  Roma^ifeili^RPa^rtop^whonYiilll 
Two  bun-  consuls  had  employed  to  draw  up  in  writing 
the  form  of  the  rebels’  suit en dry.  He  repfte- 
21  ith  Con*  sented  to  the  multitude,  that  the  Falisci  had 
«ul5hiP-  yielded  themselves,  not  to  the  power  but  the 
faith  (or  honour)  of  the  Romans 1 ;  and  this  sa¬ 
cred  name  of  public  faith  had  such  a  prevalency 
on  the  minds  of  the  people,  that  they  readily 
acquiesed  in  what  had  been  agreed  upon,  must 
Carthage,  not  so  fortunate  as  Rome,  had  a 
much  longer  and  more  dangerous  conflict  tU 
sustain  at  the  very  gates  of  the  capital. 

The  avarice  of  a  republic  of  merchants,  who 
better  understood  the  value  of  money  than  th^ 
merit  of  brave  soldiers,  was  the  source  of  this 
intestine  mischief.  They  would  needs  persuade 
those  foreign  troops,  who  had  fought  so  gal¬ 
lantly  under  Amilcar  in  Sicily,  and  had  endured 
so  steadily  all  the  hardships  of  war,  in  the  de¬ 
fence  of  a  state  to  which  they  had  no  tie  but 
their  wages;  they  would  needs,  I  say,  persuade 
these  strangers  to  remit,  out  of  affection  to  that 
state,  some  part  of  what  was  due  to  them  from 
it,  by  compact,  for  their  services  :  whereas  in 
truth  they  ought  rather  to  have  rewarded  them 
with  rich  gratuities,  beyond  their  stipulated 
pay.  In  the  pursuit  of  this  penurious  project, 
they  fell  into  strange  imprudences.  It  could 
not  be  well  imagined,  that  a  proposal  to  foreign 
mercenaries  to  contribute  out  of  their  pay  to 
•Main  io  •-uruj-mrio  Qvjnoqe  or  -.aw  ii  ;  eiiqma 

t  “  Faliscos  non  potestati,  sed  fidei  se  Romanorum  com-1 
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til©  e xpbns es •  t>fy tfi © JW8»,  won! d  be  very  cheer- 
fUllyrf^fieeiy©^ digested.?!  •Neverthe- 
jessfsfchafc  they  imight  ■  bear>1;hb;grav©  oratory  of 
Hkiaria^b  thiathead i  sth  feGaHhaginians  suffered 
these  strangers,  amounting  fc«n2%<to@*irfen/ste 
assemble  all  in  one  place,  in  tbd  neighbourhood 
■of*  the  capital*,  and  this  at  a  time  when  ,Gar- 
thagh  had  noti  on  foot,  a  sufficient  body  of  her 
obmpeopie  to  resist  such  an  army  in  case  of  a 
mutiny.  And  they  committed  a  yet  greater 
mistake*  as  Polybius  observes,  in  constraining 
the  soldiers  to  take  with  them,  from  the  city  to 
the  place  of  rendezvous,  their  wives  and  chil¬ 
dren  ;  because  these,  had  they  remained  in 
Carthage,  would  have  served  as  hostages  for 
the  good  behaviour  of  the  fathers  and  iius- 
febmhidq  abaon  Jbluow  wjrtT  ffekfoai  m  to btesjai 
In  a  word,  the  rhetoric  of  Hanno  had  no 
effect  but  to  kindle  the  highest  resentment. — 
The  mercenaries  turned  their  arms  with  fury 
against  their  late  masters;  the  African  sub¬ 
jects  of  Carthage,  easily  drawn  into  rebellion, 
because  greatly  oppressed,  took  this  opportu¬ 
nity  to  attempt  the  recovery  of  their  freedom  ; 
and  the  Numidians,  the  old  enemies  of  the  re¬ 
public  and  greedy  of  her  destruction,  joined 
their  forces  to  the  rebels.  -t 

In  this  war,  which  lasted  three  years  and 
almost  four  months,  it  was  not  with  the  Car¬ 
thaginians,  as  in  former  times,  when  they  fought 
for  glory,  Or  to  give  a  wider  extent  to  their 
empire  ;  it  was  no  sportive  enterprise  of  ambi- 
UQH;  very  Jheiag  pf  £heir 
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Y«ar  -»f  j)t  the  utmost  peril,  from  the  desperate  fury  arid 
nxii.  close  attacks  of  the  most  cruel  and  implacable 
Two'h.m-  enemies  they  had  ever  contended  with.  Ariiil- 
dred  forty.  car  savec[  his  country.  Superior  by  his  skill 
and  courage,  not  only  to  the  impetuous  force 
suiship.  0f  multitudes,  but  to  the  cautious  bravery  of 
an  army,  which  he  himself  had  trained  and  dis¬ 
ciplined,  it  was  through  his  abilities  that  his 
republic  remained  victorious  in  the  conclusion 
of  this  inexpiable  war  *  ;  a  war  that  was  never 
to  be  ended  but  by  the  total  destruction  of  orie 
of  the  contending  parties. 


UOfc 


THE  AFRICAN  WAR,  OR  WAR  OF  THE  CARTHAGINIANS 
WITH  THEIR  MERCENARIES, 


*  This  war,  being  a  very  curious  part  of  his¬ 
tory,  and  serving  greatly  to  give  us  a  more 
perfect  knowledge  of  the  character  of  that 
rival  state,  whose  destruction  alone  could 
establish  the  Roman  greatness,  it  may 
neither  be  unseasonable  nor  disagreeable 
to  the  reader,  if  the  substance  of  Poly*- 
bius’s  account  of  it  be  here  inserted. 


Polyb.B.  1. 
e.  66.  et 
seq.  and  Sir 
W.  R.  B.  5. 
«.  2. 


“  When  Amilcar  had  finished  the  treaty 
which  put  an  end  to  the  first  Punic  war,  he  led 
his  troops  from  Eryx  to  Lilybaeum,  and  there 
Committed  to  Gisco  (governor  of  the  place)  the 
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m  much  time,  between  the; embarkations .  as 
rnight  suffice  for  his  pii^e^f  purpose  j  which 

paid  off  and  dismissed  to  their  own  countries, 
before  the  others  should  arrive.  The  Cartha¬ 
ginians,  however,  whose  treasury  was  much 
exhausted,  did  not  correspond  to  the  intention 
of  Gisco,  but  hoping  they  should  be  able  to 
obtain  from  the  whole  army,  when  assembled, 
a  remission  of  some  part  of  what  was  due  to 
them,  detained  at  Carthage  the  several  divi¬ 
sions  as  they  came.” 

Polybius  does  not  assign  any  reason,  nor 
does  any  reason  readily  occur,  why  it  should 
have  seemed  more  easy  to  obtain  this  remission 
from  the  whole  army  together,  than  from  the 
parts  when  disjoined.  “  One  would  think,  (as 
^  judicious  historian  observes*)  that  to  per¬ 
suade  any  small  number  of  men,  lodged  in  so 
great  a  city  as  Carthage,  to  have  some  consi¬ 
deration  of  the  distress  and  poverty  of  the  state. 
Would  have  been  no  hard  matter ;  and  if  the 
firk  comers  had  been  thus  persuaded,  and  had 
been  friendly  discharged,  it  would  have  left  a 
good  precedent  to  the  second  and  third,  whilst 


their  disjunction  had  made  them  unable  to  re¬ 
cover  their  whole  due  by  force.”  Perhaps  the 
best  conjecture  towards  accounting  for  the  con¬ 
duct  of  the  Carthaginians  in  this  particular  is, 
that  they  had  really  no  intention  to  disband 
these  troops,  ami  .vet  were  unwilling,  for  good 
■sons,  to  let  their  design  of  keeping  them  on 
.  ~  ,  before  they  were  all  safely  ar- 
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termined  the  senate  to  try  whether  the  soldiers 
could  be  persuaded  to  remit  some  part  of  what 
was  due  to  them,  there  was  no  design  to  refuse 
them  their  full  payment  in  case  they  insisted 
upon  it.  They  never  dreamed  that  the  bare 
proposal  of  such  a  remission  as  they  desired 
would  have  the  sudden  and  fatal  consequences 
which  it  had.  ;  gaibnslnt 

Poiyb.L.3.  That  the  leading  men  at  Carthage  had  re¬ 
solved  to  continue  these  troops  in  the  service, 
may,  I  think,  be  fairly  collected  from  Polybius, 
who  assures  us  that  Amilcar  left  Sicily  with  firm 
Com.  Nep.  resolution  to  renew  the  war  against  Rome  with- 
,  m  uc.  .  delay ;  and  that  he  would  have  executed  his 
purpose,  if  it  had  not  been  hindered  by  the  re¬ 
volt  of  the  mercenaries.  Now  is  it  in  the  least 
probable,  that  the  Carthaginian  general,  with 
this  project  of  speedy  revenge  at  his  heart, 
would  consent  to  break  a  veteran  army,  which 
he  himself  had  disciplined,  legions  animated 
with  the  same  spirit  as  himself  ? 

“  Be  this  as  it  will,  the  Carthaginians  did  no# 
follow  the  scheme  of  Gisco.  They  detained  th# 
first  and  second  comers,  telling  them,  that  they 
would  make  a  fair  reckoning  with  all  together. 
Thus  every  day  the  number  increased,  and 
many  disorders  (incident  among  soldiers)  Were 
committed,  which  much  disquieted  the  cityf 
not  accustomed  to  the  like.  It  was  thought 
fit  therefore  to  remove  them  all  to  sOmehttheF 
place;  where  they  might  be  less  troublesome^ 
atid  Sicca,  a  little  town  at  no  great  distance/ 
being  pitched  upofi  for  this/irendezvbusy  thfej 
officers  were  civilly  requested  to  leonduofialb 
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their  men  thither,  who,  while  they  there  waited 
the.  coming  of  their  fellow-soldiers  from  Sicily* 
sjiould  receive^  each  of  them,  a  piece  of  gold 
h&(f£fc£qges.n |  tnomyaq  lint  ibflt  modi 
9ii>  This  motion  was  accepted,  and  the  soldiers 
)h§gan  to  dislodge  ;  leaving  behind  them  their 
’sydyes*  their  children,  and  all  their  baggage*  as 
intending  very  soon  to  fetch  all  away  when 
they  came  back  for  their  pay.  But  the  Car- 
thaginians,  who  wanted  to  rid  the  city  entirely 
of  these  ungovernable  guests,  and  who  feared, 
that  if  the  women  and  children  remained  there, 
it  would  be  difficult  to  hinder  some  of  the  sol¬ 
diers  from  staying  behind,  and  others  from 
returning,  which  would  frustrate  the  intention 
of  the  measure  now  taken,  they  prevailed  with 
them  to  march  away  with  all  that  belonged  to 
them,  wives  and  children,  bag  and  baggage. 

“  To  Sicca  then  they  all  removed,  and  there 
lay  waiting  for  news  of  their  fellows’  arrival, 
and  their  own  pay.  Business  they  had  none 
to  do,  and  therefore  might  easily  be  drawn  to 
mutiny,  the  whole  argument  of  their  discourse 
inclining  them  to  nothing  else.  Their  daily 
talk  was,  how  rich  they  should  be  when  all  their 
money  came  in  j  how  much  would  fall  to  every 
jingle  share,  and  for  }iow  long  a  time  the  city 
was  behindhand  with  them  in  reckoning. — 
They-  were  alls  grown  arithmeticians ;  and  he 
wa^  thought  a  man  of  worth,  who  could  find 
most  reason:  to  increase  their  demands  to  the 
y§ry  highest,  eyenibeyond  their  due.  No  past 
(^ith^iyol)Qn^?«eryice  was  forgotten } t  but  th& 
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tains,  leading  them  forth  to  any  dangerous 
fight,  were  called  to  mind  as  so  many  obliga¬ 
tions,  not  to  be  cancelled  without  satisfying 
their  expectation  by  some  extraordinary  bounty; 

“  In  this  manner  passed  the  time  away,  tiH 
at  length,  the  whole  army  being  arrived  and 
united,  Hanno  (chief  magistrate  of  Carthage) 
appeared  at  Sicca  to  clear  the  accompt.  Now 
was  the  day  come,  when  they  were  all  to  be 
made  rich,  especially  if  they  could  hold  tog£* 
ther,  in  maintaining  resolutely  the  common 
cause.  Full  of  these  thoughts  and  expectations 
they  assembled  themselves  to  hear  what  good 
news  this  messenger  had  brought  ;  with  firm 
purpose  to  help  his  memory  in  case  he  should 
happen  to  forget  any  part  of  the  many  promises 
made  to  them,  which  were  all  to  be  considered 
in  the  reckoning.  •■.  ■  -y.q 

“  Hanno  begins  a  very  formal  oration , where* 
in  he  bewails  the  poverty  of  Carthage ;  telld 
them  how  great  a  sum  of  money  is  to  be  paid 
to  the  Romans ;  reckons  up  the  excessive 
charges  the  commonwealth  had  been  at,  in  the 
late  war,  and  in  conclusion,  desires  them  to  be 
contented  with  part  of  their  pay,  and  out  of 
the  love  which  they  bore  to  the  city,  to  remit 
the  rest.  Few  of  the  hearers  understood  this 
orator’s  discourse  :  for  the  Carthaginian  army 
was  composed  of  sundry  nations,  as  Greeks, 
Africans,  Gauls,  Ligurians,  Spaniards,  and 
others,  all  of  different  languages.  But  when 
such  as  conceived  the  whole  tenor  of  his  speech 
had  informed  the  rest  what  message  he  brought* 
they  all  brok&^utiMi©  such  ^  AS^riioaf  rage; 
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that  nothing  would  serve  to  appease  them.-**- 
The  insuiirectioni  and  revolt  were  universal \ 
gjuih  nation  at  first  caballing  apart,  and  then 
ah  the  several  nations  joining  together  in  a 
general  sedition;  of  which  the  difference  of 
languages  greatly  increased  the  tumult  and 
Confusion. 

«  tVHaimo  would  fain  have  assuaged  their  fury, 
but  he  knew  not  how;  for  he  less  understood 
then*  dissonant  loud  noises  than  they  did  his 
oration.  An  army,  collected  out  of  so  many 
countries,  that  have  no  one  language  common 
to  all,  is  neither  easily  stirred  up  to  mutiny, 
nor  easily  pacified,  when  once  it  is  broken  into 
outrage.  The  best  that  Hanno  could  do,  was 
to  use  the  help  of  their  own  officers  as  his  in¬ 
terpreters  and  messengers ;  but  these  inter¬ 
preters  mistook  his  meaning,  some  for  want  of 
skill,  others  on  purpose ;  and  such  as  delivered 
his  errands  in  the  worst  sense,  were  the  best  be¬ 
lieved.  In  short,  nothing  was  to  be  seen,  but 
fluctuation  of  mind,  jealousies,  distrusts,  and 
caballing.  Among  the  other  causes  of  the 
soldiers,  anger,  was  this  also,  that  the  Cartha¬ 
ginians,  instead  of  sending  to  them  some  one 
of  those  officers,  under  whom  they  had  served 
in  Sicily,  who  knew  their  merits,  and  who  so 
often  had  premised  them  rewards,  had  sent  a 
man  who  had  not  been  present  in  any  of  those 
actions.where  fheyhad  signalized  their  courage. 


wrongedi  but  inshMed.  FuM  of  indignation 
th^efarCy  ithqyffiastiiyTefte  Skdaj  andyA©  the 
number  of  2S|QQQ  then,  advanced  towaMs  Gar- 
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thage,  as  far  as  Tunes,  where  they  took  up  their 
quarters,  about  15  miles  from  the  capital. — 
And  now,  when  it  was  too  late,  the  Carthagi¬ 
nians  became  convinced  of  their  mistakes ;  for 
it  was  a  mighty  fault  in  them  to  permit  such  a 
body  of  strangers  to  assemble  all  in  one  place  j 
and  it  was  yet  a  greater  error  to  turn  out  of 
their  city  the  wives,  children,  and  goods  of  these 
poor  soldiers,  which  had  they  retained  them  in 
show  of  kindness,  they  might  have  used  as  hos¬ 
tages  for  their  own  safety,  and  as  means  to 
bring  the  army  to  their  own  terms :  but  now 
the  terror  they  were  in  from  the  neighbourhood 
of  these  mutineers,  carried  them  to  yield  to 
every  demand,  though  never  so  unreasonable. 
They  furnished  a  market  at  Tunes  for  the  sol¬ 
diers,  whom  they  suffered  to  buy  what  they 
pleased,  and  at  what  price  they  pleased.  De¬ 
puties,  out  of  the  body  of  the  senate,  were 
from  time  to  time  despatched  to  them,  to  as¬ 
sure  them  that  all  their  demands,  if  possible  to 
be  performed,  should  be  satisfied.  The  soldiers 
easily  perceived  the  cause  of  this  change  ;  and 
taking  advantage  of  the  fright  the  city  was  in, 
they  every  day  invented  some  new  article  to 
insist  upon ;  and  their  insolence  was  the  greater 
from  the  persuasion,  that  having  served  with 
honour  against  the  Romans  in  Sicily,  neither 
the  Carthaginians,  nor  any  other  people,  would 
have  the  courage  to  face  them  in  the  field. — 
No  sooner  therefore  had  they  adjusted  their 
demands  of  pay,  but  they  proceeded  further  to 
exact  satisfaction  for  the  horses  they  had  lost 
in  the  service.  When  that  was  agreed  to,  the 
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next  demand  was  on  account  of  short  allow¬ 
ance  of  provisions  for  many  years.  They  would 
be  paid  for  the  deficiency;  and  in  this  reckon¬ 
ing,  the  corn  should  be  valued  at  the  highest 
price  it  had  at  any  time  borne  during  the 
whole  war. 

:  “  In  short,  as  there  were  many  factious  and 
seditious  spirits  in  the  army,  thesedncited  the 
multitude  to  make  new  and  exorbitant  de¬ 
mands,  such  as  it  was  impossible  for  the  repub¬ 
lic  to  comply  with ;  nevertheless,  as  the  Car¬ 
thaginians  promised  to  do  every  thing  in  their 
power  to  satisfy  them,  it  was  at  length  agreed, 
that  the  difference  should  be  referred  to  some 
one  of  the  generals  who  had  been  in  Sicily, 
and  that  the  soldiers  should  choose  the  arbi¬ 
trator.  Accordingly  they  pitched  upon  Gisco, 
partly  out  of  affection  to  him,  who  had  shown 
himself  at  all  times  a  friendly  man  to  them,  and 
careful  of  their  good,  especially  when  they  were 
to  be  transported  into  Africa;  and  partly  out 
of  a  dislike  they  had  conceived  of  Amilcar,  be¬ 
cause  he  had  not  visited  them  in  all  this  busy 
time.  [It  is  probable  that  Amilcar  had  no  de¬ 
sire  to  be  used  as  an  instrument  in  defrauding 
his  own  soldiers  of  their  wages;  especially  con¬ 
sidering,  that  as  he  could,  best  bear  witness  of 
their.merits,  so  was  he  not  ignorant  that  means 
to  content  them  were  not  wanting,  had  the 
citizens  been  willing  to  do  it.] 

“  Gisco  then  embarks  and  comes  among 
them,  and  to  please  them  the  better,  brings 
money  with  him.  He  calls  to  him  first  of  all 
the  principal  odficenSj  and  then  the  several  na- 
vol.  IV.  p 
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tioris  ap&rt,  rebuking  them  gently  for  what  had 
passed,  advising  them  calmly  concerning  the 
present,  and  exhorting  them  to  continue  their 
affection  to  a  state,  which  had  long  entertained 
them  in  its  pay,  and  would  be  always  mindful 
of  their  good  services.  He  then  offered  to  give 
them  their  whole  pay  in  hand,  proposing  to 
defer  the  consideration  of  other  reckonings  to 
a  more  convenient  time.  This  might  have 
been  well  accepted,  and  might  have  served  to 
restore  things  to  quiet,  if  two  seditious  ring¬ 
leaders  of  the  multitude  had  not  opposed  it. 

e<  Among  the  mutineers  there  happened  to 
be  one  Spendius,  a  Campanian,  who  had  been  a 
slave  to  a  Roman  master.  He  was  strong  of 
body,  and  on  all  occasions  of  danger  very  for¬ 
ward;  this  fellow,  fearing  to  fall  into  the  hands 
of  his  master,  (for  by  the  custom  of  Rome  his 
fault  was  punished  with  death)  laboured  both 
with  words  and  actions,  to  trouble  and  perplex 
the  treaty  they  were  upon;  and  to  hinder,  by 
all  means  possible,  their  agreement  with  the 
Carthaginians.  Another  there  was,  whose  name 
was  Matho,  an  African,  of  free  condition,  and 
a  soldier  among  them,  who  having  been  an 
active  stirrer  in  this  conspiracy,  and  fearing 
punishment,  joined  with  Spendius  to  obstruct 
the  accommodation,  possessing  the  Africans 
with  the  belief,  that  as  soon  as  the  strangers 
should  be  paid,  and  despatched  to  their  own 
countries,  it  would  be  their  lot  to  pay  for  all ; 
and  that  the  Carthaginians  would  take  such 
revenge  on  them  for  what  they  had  done,  that 
all  Africa  should  tremble  at  it.  The  soldiers 
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grew  hereupon  enraged  anew,  and  in  regard 
they  were  not  likely  to  receive  of  Gisco  any 
other  satisfaction  than  their  arrears  of  pay, 
what  was  due  for  their  horses  and  bread  being 
respited  to  another  time,  they  therefore  took 
thence  occasion  of  fresh  disorders,  and  ran  to? 
gether  in  a  mutinous  manner.  To  Spendius 
and  Matho  they  lent  a  willing  ear,  who  railed 
both  against  Gisco  and  the  Carthaginians,  and 
if  any  one  presumed  to  offer  them  temperate 
counsel,  he  was  forthwith  stoned  to  death,  even 
before  it  could  be  understood  what  the  purport 
of  his  discourse  was,  whether  for  or  against 
Spendius;  and  now  great  slaughter  was  made 
both  of  officers  and  private  soldiers,  and  no¬ 
thing  was  heard  during  the  tumult  but  ‘  Throw, 
throw,  down  with  him  and  what  greatly  aug¬ 
mented  the  rage  of  those  people,  was  the  excess 
of  wine  they  had  drank,  having  newly  risen 
from  their  repast.  So  that  the  word  ‘  throw* 
was  no  sooner  heard,  but  the  person  against 
whom  it  was  designed  was  immediately  slain. 
At  length  there  appearing  no  one  who  presumed 
to  open  his  mouth  to  divert  their  determina¬ 
tions,  they  chose  Spendius  and  Matho  for  their 
leaders  and  commanders  in  chief. 

“  Gisco  was  not  without  d  due  sense  of  the 
danger  he  was  in  among  these  people,  but  he 
let  that  consideration  give  place  to  the  duty 
he  owed  his  country.  He  foresaw  that  if  tjlis 
mutiny  once  came  to  a  head,  the  commonwealth 
would  be  driven  to  great  straits  ;•  to  prevent 
which,  he  was  willing  to  be  exposed  to  any 
hazard.  He  therefore,  with  great  constancy  of 
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mind,  pursued  his  purpose  of  reducing  them 
to  their  duty  by  all  means  possible  :  sometimes 
treating  with  the  officers,  sometimes  with  the 
sundry  nations  apart.  It  happened  that  the 
Africans  coming  rudely  to  Gisco,  to  demand 
the  corn-money,  which  they  pretended  was 
due  to  them  ;  he,  to  reprove  their  insolence, 
bid  them  in  a  contemptuous  manner  go  ask 
their  captain,  Matho,  for  it.  This  answer  put 
all  into  a  flame.  Without  any  hesitation^  they 
tumultuously  ran,  and  seized  on  the  money, 
which  had  been  brought  in  order  to  their  pay¬ 
ment. 

“  Matho  and  Spendius  fomented  with  all 
their  art  and  industry  this  audacious  proceed¬ 
ing  of  the  multitude,  being  persuaded  that  to 
do  some  outrageous  act,  in  violation  of  the 
treaty  they  were  upon,  and  contrary  to  the 
law  of  nations,  would  be  the  surest  way  to  put 
things  past  accommodation,  and  to  kindle  the 
war  they  so  much  desired.  Thus,  therefore, 
not  only  the  money  and  baggage  of  the  Car¬ 
thaginians  were  seized  by  the  mutineers,  but 
Gisco  and  all  the  Carthaginians  who  accom¬ 
panied  him,  were  arrested,  put  in  irons,  and 
thrown  into  prison  ;  and  these  violences  were 
immediately  followed  by  an  open  declaration 
of  war  against  Carthage. 

“  And  now  Matho  despatched  deputies  to  the 
cities  round  about,  exhorting  them  to  lend  him 
succours,  enter  into  confederacy  with  him,  and 
bravely  recover  their  liberty.  It  was  not  need¬ 
ful  for  the  deputies  to  use  much  persuasion,  the 
very  fame  of  this  rebellion  sufficing  to  draw  the 
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whole  country  into  it.  The  merciless  imposi¬ 
tions  of  the  Carthaginians  upon  their  African 
subjects,  were  the  cause  of  this  universal  prone- 
hess  to  a  revolt.  They  had  taken  from  the 
country  people  during  the  late  Avar  one  half  of 
their  corn,  and  had  doubled  the  tributes  paid 
by  the  inhabitants  of  the  cities,  not  exempting 
even  the  poorest  from  these  exactions.  When 
new  magistrates  were  to  be  elected  for  the  pro¬ 
vinces,  the-choice  never  fell  on  those  who  were 
likely  to  govern  the  people  with  lenity  and 
moderation, but  on  such  whose  rigour  promised 
the  electors  the  richest  fruits  of  oppression. — 
Hanno,  for  example,  was  of  this  sort,  and  there¬ 
fore  a  great  favourite  at  Carthage. 

fi£  All  these  things  considered,  it  is  no  won¬ 
der  that  the  Africans  were  not  backward  to  re¬ 
bel.  Not  only  such  as  could  bear  arms  readily 
tendered  their  service  in  this  commotion,  but 
the  very  women  (who  had  seen  their  husbands 
and  fathers  dragged  to  prison  by  the  tax-ga¬ 
therers)  brought  forth  their  jewels  and  other 
ornaments,  offering  all  to  sale  for  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  so  just  a  quarrel.  And  by  this  great 
forwardness  and  liberal  contribution,  Matho 
and  Spendius  were  supplied  with  a  strong  re¬ 
inforcement  of  70,000  Africans,  and  were  more¬ 
over  furnished  with  money,  not  only  to  give 
the  Soldiers  the  arrears  of  their  pay,  (which  to 
engage  them  in  the  revolt  they  had  promised) 
but  sufficient  to  carry  on  the  war  begun,  though 
it  should  be  of  long  continuance. 

The  mercenaries,  using  the  advantage  of 
their  present  strength,  laid  siege  to  Utica  and 
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Hippo,  two  maritime  cities  of  great  import¬ 
ance,  lying  to  the  west  of  Carthage,  and  not 
far  from  it ;  nor  did  they  abandon  their  camp 
at  Tunes,  which,  on  the  other  side,  lay  commo- 
diously  to  hinder  the  Carthaginians  from  pass¬ 
ing  up  into  the  country  that  way. 

“  Carthage  was  situate  on  a  peninsula,  which 
is  bounded  on  one  side  by  the  sea,  and  on  the 
other  by  a  lake.  The  isthmus  that  join&  this 
peninsula  to  the  continent  is  about  three  miles 
broad.  Utica  stood  on  that  side  of  Carthage 
which  regards  the  sea,  Tunes  on  the  other  side 
upon  the  lake :  so  that  the  enemy,  from  those 
two  posts,  marching  sometimes  by  day  and 
sometimes  by  night,  to  the  very  walls  of  the 
capital,  filled  the  inhabitants  with  extreme  ter¬ 
ror.  The  Carthaginians,  in  this  distress,  ap¬ 
pointed  Hanno  to  be  their  general.  He  had 
gained  some  reputation  in  that  capacity,  when 
employed  to  conquer  that  part  of  Africa  which 
lay  towards  Hecatompolis.  Hanno  did  not  fail 
to  make  with  diligence  all  needful  preparations 
(for  that  was  his  talent) :  he  got  together  what¬ 
ever  was  necessary,  as  well  to  relieve  a  town 
besieged,  as  to  batter  and  assail  any  place  de¬ 
fended  against  him.  With  these  provisions, 
and  with  a  hundred  elephants,  he  came  to 
Utica  so  suddenly,  that  the  mercenaries,  as  men 
surprised,  forsook  their  trenches,  and  retired  to 
a  rising  piece  of  woody  ground,  where  they 
might  be  safe  against  the  violence  of  his  huge 
beasts. 

“  Hanno,  having  been  accustomed  to  make 
war  vpith  >the  Africans  and  Numidian§,  who 
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upon  any  defeat  were  wont  to  fly  for  two  or. 
three  days  together,  imagined  that  the  enemy 
he  had  only  routed  were  utterly  ruined,  even 
beyond  a  possibility  of  recovery  ;  neglecting 
therefore  to  keep  guard,  and  leaving  his  men 
at  liberty,  he  immediately  entered  the  town, 
there  to  recreate  and  divert  himself.  But  those 
o|d  soldiers,  with  whom  he  was  now  at  war, 
had  learned  of  Amilcar  to  sustain  such  shocks 
as  they  had  just  suffered  without  being  discou¬ 
raged,  and  to  retire  and  to  fight  again  many 
times  in  one  day,  as  occasion  required.  Where¬ 
fore,  as  soon  as  they  perceived  that  Han  no  knew 
not  how  to  make  use  of  a  victory,  they  instantly 
rushed  down  from  their  retreat,  assailed  their 
own  camp,  and  with  great  slaughter  drove  the 
Carthaginians  out  of  it,  forcing  them  to  hide 
themselves  within  the  walls  of  Utica ;  and  they 
also  got  possession  of  all  the  stores  that  Hanno 
had  brought  for  the  relief  of  the  town.  Nor 
was  this  the  only  occasion  wherein  Hanno  gave 
marks  of  his  insufficiency :  twice  he  might  have 
defeated  the  enemy  in  pitched  battle,  and  twice 
by  surprise ;  yet  he  unaccountably  neglected 
these  opportunities,  and  even  suffered  the  ene¬ 
my  to  take  possession  of  all  the  passes  in  the 
isthmus  which  joins  the  peninsula,  whereon 
Carthage  stood,  to  the  firm  land. 

“  The  Carthaginians,  dissatisfied  with  the 
conduct  of  Hanno,  had  now  recourse  to  the 
undisputed  abilities  of  Amilcar,  whom  they 
sent  into  the  held  with  10,000  men  and  70  ele¬ 
phants.  Amilcar  was  for  some  time  at  a  loss 
how  to  meet  with  the  enemy  upon  equal  ground. 
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Forgbeside  the  other  places  of  advantage  which 
the  mercenaries  had  seized,  Hanno  had  suffered 
them  to  get  possession  of  the  only  bridge  by 
which  the  river  Macar  or  Bagradas  was  passable 
to  those  who  were  to  travel  from  Carthage  into 
the  continent.  This  river  had  not  many  fords, 
and  the  few  it  had  were  so  well  watched,  that 
it  was  not  easy  for  even  a  single  man  to  get 
over  without  being  seen.  As  for  the  bridge 
itself,  the  enemy  guarded  it  with  the  utmost 
vigilance,  and  had  built  a  town  close  by  it,  for 
the  more  commodious  lodging  of  the  troops 
that  were  appointed  to  that  service.  Am  dear, 
having  in  vain  tried  all  means  possible  to  force 
a  passage,  at  length  bethought  himself  of  an 
expedient  to  gain  one  by  stealth.  He  had  ob¬ 
served  that  upon  the  blowing  of  certain  winds, 
the  mouth  of  the  Macar  used  to  be  choked  up 
with  sand  and  gravel,  which  formed  a  kind  of 
bar  across  it.  Marching  therefore  to  the  month 
of  the  river,  he  there  waited,  without  commu¬ 
nicating  his  design  to  any  body,  the  blowing 
of  those  favourable  winds ;  which  no  sooner 
happened,  but  he  passed  the  stream  with  his 
army  by  night  unperceived,  and  the  next  morn¬ 
ing  appeared  in  the  plain,  to  the  great  astonish¬ 
ment  both  of  the  Carthaginians  and  of  the 
enemy.  r-  uto 

“  Spendius  and  his  followers  were  extremely 
troubled  as  well  as  amazed  at  this  news,  as 
knowing  that  they  had  no  longer  to  deal  with 
the  improvident  gravity  of  Halino,  but  with 
an,  able  captain,  even  their  own  master  in  the 
art  of  war,  whom  they  still  admired  though  they 
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hated  him.  Ami  1  car  marched  directly  towards 
those  of  the  enemy  who  guarded  the  oridge.— 
Spendius  advanced  to  meet  him  with  10,000 
mem,  whom  he  drew  out  of  the  town  that  was 
near  it.  He  had  ordered  15,000  to  come  from 
before  Utica  and  join  him.  Upon  the  arrival  of 
this  reinforcement,  the  fear  with  which  the 
mercenaries  had  been  struck  was  changed  into 
presumption.  They  thought  to  surround  Amil- 
car,  and  bear  him  down  by  numbers.  Amil- 
car  had  disposed  his  elephants  in  the  front,  his 
cavalry  and  light  armed  infantry  in  the  second 
line,  and  his  heavy  armed  foot  in  the  rear  of  all. 

He  had*  probably  expected  that  the  15,000  *Chev. 
men  from  Utica  would  have  fallen  upon  his  rear,  FolariL 
instead  of  joining  the  forces  with  Spendius ;  and 
this  expectation  was  the  reason  of  his  placing 
his  main  strength  in  the  rear.  But  when  he 
saw  that  the  enemy,  neglecting  their  advan¬ 
tage,  had  joined  their  two  bodies  of  troops  to¬ 
gether,  he  immediately  changed  the  order  of 
his  battle,  making  his  horse  wheel  about  and 
go  to  the  rear,  and  his  infantry  advance.  This 
sudden  retreat  of  the  Carthaginian  cavalry  was 
mistaken  by  the  mercenaries  for  a  real  flight 
and  a  mark  of  fear.  They  advanced  therefore 
briskly  to  the  attack,  without  observing  any 
order,  and  in  full  confidence  of  victory.  But 
no  sooner  did  they  perceive  that  cavalry,  which 
they  had  thought  routed,  appear  again  in  good 
array,  covering  the  whole  body  of  the  Cartha¬ 
ginian  foot,  (for,  by  the  general’s  order,  the 
drorse  wheeling  from  the  rear  to  the  right  and 
left,  hadrnow  placed  themselves  in  the  -same 
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line  with  the  infantry)  than  their  astonishment 
at  this  movement  quite  took  away  their  coa- 
rage.  They  instantly  turned  their  backs  and 
fled,  and  being  warmly  pursued  by  the  horse 
and  elephants  of  Amilcar,  suffered  a  very  great 
slaughter.  In  this  overthrow,  6000  of  the 
mercenaries  were  slain,  and  2000  taken  prison¬ 
ers  ;  the  rest  escaped,  some  to  the  camp  before 
Utica,  others  to  the  town  by  the  bridge,  whi¬ 
ther  Amilcar  followed  them  so  fast,  that  he 
easily  possessed  himself  of  that  place,  the  ene¬ 
my  not  having  sufficiently  recovered  their  spi¬ 
rits  to  make  a  defence,  but  flying  thence  to 
Tunes  at  his  approach.  After  this,  he  speedily 
reduced  several  other  towns,  partly  by  force, 
partly  by  composition,  and  by  this  happy  pro¬ 
gress,  gave  the  Carthaginians  some  better  hopes 
of  their  affairs. 

“  As  for  Matho,  he  still  continued  the  siege 
of  Hippo,  advising  Spendius,  and  Autaritus, 
chief  captain  of  the  Gauls,  to  follow  Amilcar 
so  as  never  to  lose  sight  of  him,  yet  always  to 
keep  the  higher  grounds,  or  the  foot  of  some 
hill,  where  they  might  be  safe  from  the  horse 
and  elephants  of  the  Carthaginians.  He  also 
sent  into  Numidia  and  Africa,  admonishing  the 
people  to  furnish  those  two  commanders  with 
supplies,  and  to  exert  themselves  on  this  occa¬ 
sion  for  the  recovery  of  their  freedom.  Spen¬ 
dius,  with  6000  men  chosen  out  of  the  several 
nations,  encamped  at  Tunes,  and  with  2000 
Gauls,  that  followed  Autaritus,  (these  beings  all 
that  remained  of  those  who  had  served  under 
this  captain  in  Sicily,  the  rest  having  deserted 
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to  the  Rofliitas  at  Eryx)  pursuant  to  the  coun¬ 
sel  of  Matho,  continually  coasted  the  Cartha¬ 
ginians,  but  always  keeping  the  foot  of  the 
Mills.  One  day,  when  Amilcar  was  encamped 
in  a  plain  encompassed  on  all  sides  with  hills, 
the  succours  which  Spendius  had  waited  for 
arrived,  and  the  Carthaginian  general  was  not 
a  little  embarrassed  thereby ;  for  he  had  now 
to  deal  with  a  body  of  Africans  in  front,  and 
another  of  Numidians  behind  him,  while  the 
army  of  Spendius  lay  on  his  flank.  In  this  dif¬ 
ficulty,  the  fame  of  Amilear’s  personal  worth 
was  of  great  benefit  to  his  country.  In  the 
enemy’s  troops  there  happened  to  be  a  certain 
Numidian,  named  Naravasus,  a  man  of  distinc¬ 
tion  both  for  his  birth  and  courage.  He  had 
inherited  from  his  father  an  inclination  to  the 
Carthaginians,  and  it  was  much  increased  by 
what  he  had  heard  of  Amilcars  merit.  Think¬ 
ing  that  he  had  now  an  opportunity  of  gaining 
the  friendship  of  this  people,  he  came  to  the 
Camp,  attended  by  about  100  Numidian  horse. 
Having  halted  near  the  lines,  without  any  show 
of  fear,  he  there  made  a  sign  with  his  hand. — 
Amilcar,  not  a  little  wondering  at  the  hardi¬ 
ness  of  the  action,  sent  out  to  him  a  horseman  ; 
to  whom  Naravasus  signified,  that  he  desired 
a  conference  with  the  general.  The  latter  not 
readily  complying  with  the  motion,  the  Numi- 
Sflian  no  sooner"  perceived  his  distrust,  but  dis- 
ifiountiftg,  lift;  gave  his  horse  and  arms  to  those 
who  were  with  him;  and  with  a  noble- con¬ 
fidence  entered  the  camp  alone.  Every  body 
WOnfi^ed  at  the  -bravery  of  the  man,  but  re- 
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ceived  him  amicably.  Being  conducted  to 
Amilcar,  he  told  him,  he  wanted  not  good 
inclinations  for  the  Carthaginians  in  general ; 
but  that  his  principal  motive  of  coming  there 
was  to  engage  in  a  friendship  with  him  ;  which, 
if  he  approved,  he  should  find  him  for  the 
future  a  faithful  friend,  both  in  counsel  and 
in  action.  This  discourse,  together  with  the 
manly  assurance  and  ingenuous  simplicity  with 
which  it  was  spoken,  filled  Amilcar  with  un¬ 
speakable  joy ;  insomuch,  that  he  not  only  con¬ 
sented  to  make  him  his  companion  in  all  his 
enterprises,  but,  to  purchase  his  fidelity  to 
the  Carthaginians,  promised  him  his  daughter 
in  marriage. 

“  After  this  conference  and  treaty,  Narava- 
sus  brought  to  the  camp  2000  Numidians  that 
were  under  his  command ;  with  which  rein¬ 
forcement  Amilcar  offered  the  enemy  battle. 
Spendius,  on  his  part,  being  strengthened  by 
the  Africans,  advanced  boldly  into  the  plain, 
where  the  battle  was  obstinately  fought.  Amil¬ 
car,  in  the  end,  had  the  day :  the  elephants  did 
great  service :  and  Naravasus  signalized  him¬ 
self  most  eminently.  Spendius  and  Autaritus 
escaped  by  flight,  about  10,000  of  their  men  be¬ 
ing  slain,  and  4000  taken  prisoners.  Amilcar 
received  kindly  all  those  of  the  prisoners  that 
were  willing  to  take  his  pay,  and  serve  under 
him,  and  he  armed  them  with  the  spoils  of  the 
dead.  As  for  those  that  were  not  willing  to 
serve,  he  assembled  them  all,  and  then  told 
them,  that  he  freely  pardoned  their  past  fault, 
and  gave  them  their  liberty  ;  but  bid  them 
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remember,  that  if  ever  they  were  taken  again 
in  arms  against  the  Carthaginians,  they  were 
to  expect  no  mercy. 

“  During  these  transactions,  the  mercenaries 
that  were  in  garrison  in  Sardinia  mutinied, 
after  the  example  of  Matho  and  Spendius  ;  and 
having  shut  up  Bostar,  their  chief  commander, 
in  the  citadel,  they  at  length  murdered  both 
him  and  all  the  Carthaginians  with  him.  Here¬ 
upon  the  republic,  in  order  to  quell  these  mer¬ 
cenaries,  despatched  from  Carthage  into  that 
island  a  body  of  troops,  which,  if  we  may  judge 
from  their  proceedings,  were  also  mercenaries 
(a  strange  policy  of  the  magistrates).  These 
soldiers  no  sooner  arrived,  but  they  entered 
into  the  views  of  the  mutineers,  and  joined  the 
revolt.  The  united  forces  seized  on  the  leader 
of  the  new  comers  and  crucified  him  ;  they 
likewise,  in  a  most  cruel  manner,  murdered 
all  the  Carthaginians  they  could  meet  with, 
possessed  themselves  of  the  towns,  and  re¬ 
mained  masters  of  the  whole  island ;  until  at 
length  a  quarrel  happened  between  them  and 
the  natives,  who,  prevailing,  constrained  them 
to  leave  the  country,  and  fly  for  refuge  into 
Italy.  But  thus  Sardinia  became  entirely  lost 
to  the  Carthaginians. 

“  To  return  to  the  mercenaries  in  Africa. 

“  Matho,  Spendius,  and  Autaritus,  having 
advice  of  the  clemency  which  Amilcar  exercised 
towards  the  prisoners,  and  fearing  the  effect  it 
might  have, upon  the  Africans,  and  their  other 
troops,  resolved  to  engage  them  in  some  new 
act  of  (viliany,  such  as  should  put  them  past  all 
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hopes  of  indemnity.  With  this  view  they  as¬ 
sembled  the  whole  army.  A  messenger  pre¬ 
sently  arrives  with  a  pretended  letter  from  those 
who  had  followed  their  steps  in  Sardinia.  This 
letter  admonishes  them  to  be  careful  in  guard¬ 
ing  Gisco,  and  the  rest  of  the  prisoners,  (whom 
they  had  seized  at  the  treaty  of  Tunes)  there 
being  some  persons  in  the  army,  who  held  se¬ 
cret  intelligence  with  the  Carthaginians  fortheif 
release.  Spendius  took  occasion,  from  this Jeh- 
ter,  to  warn  the  soldiers  not  to  rely  on  the 
specious  humanity  of  Amilcar  towards^  thole 
who  had  fallen  into  his  hands  ;  whose  real  in¬ 
tention,  he  said,  was  not  to  spare  them,  but  by 
a  feigned  clemency  to  draw  the  rest  to  submis¬ 
sion  ;  to  the  end,  that  having  all  at  his  mercy, 
he  might  at  once  take  vengeance  upon  all. 
He  likewise  counselled  them,  to  be  especially 
watchful  not  to  suffer  Gisco  to  escape  ;  who 
being  a  principal  leader,  and  in  great  authority, 
would  prove  one  of  their  most  dangerous  ene¬ 
mies.  Spendius  had  hardly  ended  his  discourse, 
when  a  second  courier,  pretending  to  come  from 
Tunes,  arrived  with  a  letter,  pressing  the  same 
matter  that  was  contained  in  the  other.  Upon 
this,  Autaritus,  the  Gaul,  immediately  stepped 
forth,  and  declared  to  the  assembly,  that  their 
safety  and  success  could  only  be  found  in  re¬ 
nouncing  all  hopes  of  reconciliation  with  the 
Carthaginians;  and  that  whoever  should  appear 
to  have  turned  his  thoughts  that  way,  ought  to 
be  distrusted  as  a  traitor  to  the  common  cause, 
and  as  being  in  secret  correspondence  with  the 
enemy;  and  die  advised  them  to  be  guided 
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wholly  by  those,  who  were  for  carrying  things 
to  the  utmost  extremity  against  the  Carthagi¬ 
nians.  After  this,  he  gave  it  as  his  opinion, 
that  they  ought  to  put  to  death  by  torments, 
not  only  Gisco  and  all  the  Carthaginians  then 
in  their  custody,  but  all  those  that  should  here¬ 
after  fall  alive  into  their  hands.  Autaritus  was 
always  in  these  assemblies  of  the  soldiers  a  lead¬ 
ing  man,  having  the  advantage,  by  his  know¬ 
ledge  of  several  languages,  of  being  able  to 
make  himself  understood  by  the  greatest  part 
of  his  hearers.  His  proposal  was  received  with 
almost  universal  applause  ;  nevertheless  there 
were  some  of  every  nation,  who  joined  in  one 
common  request,  that  in  regard  of  the  many 
benefits  they  had  received  from  Gisco,  he  might 
at  least  have  the  favour  to  suffer  only  death, 
and  not  be  put  to  torment.  As  they  spoke  in 
several  languages,  and  all  at  once,  it  was  not 
presently  understood  what  they  demanded;  but 
no  sooner  was  their  intention  known,  and  some 
one  in  the  assembly  had  cried  out,  c  Down 
with  them,  knock  them  all  on  the  head,’  but 
these  intercessors  were  stoned  to  death  by  the 
multitude.  Then,  by  order  of  Spendius,  was 
Gisco  with  the  other  Carthaginian  prisoners, 
to  the  number  of  700  persons,  brought  out  to 
suffer  the  sentence  pronounced  against  them. 
The  executioners  (beginning  with  Gisco,  that 
same  Gisco  whom  but  a  little  before  the  whole 
army  had  owned  for  their  benefactor,  and  whom 
they  had  made  choice  of  to  be  arbitrator  Of 
their  differences  with  the  republic)  cut  off  their 
hands,  broke  their  legs,  and  then  threw- them 
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alive  into  a  ditch,  there  to  expire  in  misery.— 
The  Carthaginians  receiving  intelligence  of  this 
cruelty,  and  being  deeply  affected  with  the  sad 
fate  of  so  many  of  their  citizens,  sent  orders 
to  Amilcar  and  Hanno,  to  use  their  utmost 
diligence  to  revenge  it.  They  likewise  dis¬ 
patched  heralds  to  the  mercenaries,  to  demand 
the  bodies  of  the  dead  ;  but  the  villains  were 
so  far  from  complying  with  this  demand,  that 
they  threatened  to  treat  whatever  messengers 
should  hereafter  be  sent  to  them  in  the  same 
manner  they  had  treated  Gisco.  And  in  fact 
it  became  an  established  law  among  them,  that 
all  Carthaginian  prisoners  they  took  should  be 
tormented  to  death  ;  and  that  those  who  were 
allies  of  the  Carthaginians  should  have  their 
hands  cut  off,  and  in  that  condition  be  sent 
back  to  them  :  and  this  law  was  afterwards 
rigorously  executed. 

“  Amilcar,  seeing  no  means  left  to  put  an 
end  to  the  unbounded  audaciousness  of  the 
enemy,  but  by  utterly  exterminating  them, 
sent  to  Hanno  to  come  and  join  him  with  the 
forces,  which,  without  performing  any  thing 
worthy  of  notice,  he  had  hitherto  separately 
commanded.  It  was  hoped,  that  with  their 
united  strength  they  might  be  able  to  give  a 
happy  issue  to  the  war.  And  in  the  mean¬ 
time  it  was  resolved,  that  in  return  for  the 
barbarity  practised  by  the  enemy,  all  those  of- 
them,  who  should  fall  alive  into  the  hands  of 
the  Carthaginians,  should  be  thrown  to  wild 
beasts  to  be  devoured. 

<f  But  now,  when  affairs  began  to  have  a  pro- 
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mising  aspect,  a  dispute,  that  arose  on  a  sud¬ 
den  between  the  two  generals,  was  carried  so 
far,  that  by  it  they  lost  many  fair  occasions  of 
beating  the  enemy,  and  even  gave  them  fre¬ 
quent  advantages  in  the  war.  Upon  the  news 
of  this  division,  the  magistrates  of  Carthage 
came  to  a  resolution,  that  one  of  the  two 
should  quit  his  command,  and  that  the  option 
should  be  left  to  the  army. 

“  This  quarrel,  so  unseasonable,  and  its  con¬ 
sequences  above  mentioned,  were  not  the  only 
misfortunes  that  befel  the  Carthaginians  at 
this  time.  A  convoy  from  Emporium  with 
provisions,  and  other  stores,  much  wanted  for 
the  army,  was  lost  by  tempest  at  sea ;  and  to 
fill  the  measure  of  their  adversity,  the  towns  of 
Utica  and  Hippo,  that  had  hitherto  stood  firm 
to  the  Carthaginian  party,  not  only  in  this- 
war,  but  even  in  the  time  of  Agathocles,  and 
when  the  Romans  made  their  descent  on 
Africa,  now  abandoned  them  on  a  sudden, 
without  any  plausible  motive  ;  and  not  only 
entered  into  a  league  of  fast  friendship  with 
the  Africans,  but  conceived  an  implacable 
hatred  against  the  Carthaginians  ;  which  they 
sufficiently  testified  by  murdering  all  those 
they  had  of  that  nation  in  garrison,  and  throw¬ 
ing  their  bodies  over  the  walls,  without  suffer¬ 
ing  them  to  be  buried.  These  events  encou¬ 
raged  Matho  and  Spendius  to  think  of  laying 
siege  even  to  Carthage  itself. 

The  Carthaginian  army  having  declared  in 
favour  of  Amilcar,  Hanno  was  constrained  to 
relinquish  his  authority,  and  was  succeeded  by 
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Hannibal,  whom  the  senate  appointed  to  com¬ 
mand  in  his  stead.  Assisted  by  this  new  col* 
league,  and  especially  by  Naravasus,  who  was 
eminently  useful  in  all  expeditions,  Amilcar 
scoured  the  country,  and  endeavoured  to  cut 
off  all  means  of  subsistence  from  the  enemy, 
who  now  invested  Carthage. 

“  The  city,  blocked  up  on  all  sides  by  land* 
was  forced  to  have  recourse  to  her  allies.  Iliero 
king  of  Syracuse,  who  had  all  along  had  a 
watchful  eye  upon  the  events  of  this  war,  and 
had  supplied  the  republic  with  every  thing  she 
had  desired  of  him,  was  now,  in  her  greatest 
distress,  more  than  ever  diligent  to  assist  her; 
as  being  well  aware,  that  to  maintain  his  own 
authority  in  Sicily,  and  his  alliance  of  friend¬ 
ship  with  the  Romans,  it  was  necessary  that 
Carthage  should  be  preserved  in  a  condition 
to  balance  their  power ;  otherwise  he  himself 
might  soon  be  at  their  mercy,  and  instead  of 
their  friend  become  their  subject. 

L- i.c.  83.  “In  this,  says  Polybius,  he  acted  wisely, 
for  it  greatly  behoves  a  prince  not  to  neglect  a 
mischief  of  this  kind,  in  the  beginning,  nor  to 
suffer  the  exorbitant  growth  of  a  neighbouring 
power,  till  he  is  no  longer  able  to  contest  with 
it  for  his  own  indisputable  right. 

“  Not  only  king  Hiero,  but  the  Romans 
also,  (faithfully  observing  their  treaty  of  peace) 
supplied  the  Carthaginians  with  such  provi¬ 
sions  and  stores  as  they  wanted  ;  so  that  the 
city,  being  thus  succoured,  was  in  a  condition 
to  defend  itself  against  the  efforts  of  the  be¬ 
siegers. 
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“  In  the  meantime,  Amilcar  was  so  active 
and  diligent  in  preventing  any  supplies  from 
going  to  the  camp  of  Matho  and  Spendius, 
that  he  at  length  reduced  them  to  great  straits 
foi*  provisions,  and  in  the  end  constrained  them 
to  raise  the  siege.  And  now  Spendius,  as¬ 
sisted  by  one  Zarxas  an  African  leader,  and 
by  Autaritus  the  Gaul,  issued  into  the  field  at 
the  head  of  50,000  chosen  men,  to  try  the 
fortune  of  war  against  Amilcar.  (Matho  was 
left  at  Tunes,  to  negotiate  with  their  friends, 
and  take  a  general  care  of  the  business.)  The 
elephants  of  Carthage  and  the  horse  of  Nara- 
vasus  made  Spendius  afraid,  of  descending  into 
the  plains,  so  that-  he  betook  himself  to  his  for¬ 
mer  method  of  keeping  the  hills  and  rough 
grounds,  or  occupying  the  strait  passages, 
wherein  the  desperate  courage  of  his  men 
might  show  itself  with  little  disadvantage. 
But  Amilcar,  having  more  skill  than  he  in  the 
trade  of  war,  artfully  contrived  to  draw  him 
to  many  skirmishes  ;  in  all  which  the  success 
was  such,  as  added  courage  to  the  Carthagi¬ 
nians,  and  abated  the  strength  and  spirit  of 
their  enemies.  Thus  he  continued  alarming 
afid  provoking  them  by  night  and  by  day ;  and, 
through  his  skill  in  laying  ambushes,  never 
failed  to  entrap  some  of  them  when  they  en- 
gkged  in  small  parties,  nor  to  cut  off  great  num¬ 
bers  when  the  action  was  more  general ;  and 
those  that  fell  alive  into  his  hands  he  gave  to 
bfe  devoured  by  wild  beasts. 

c<  At -length  he  surprised  them  in  a  place 
that  was  very  commodious  for  his  own  army, 
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and -very  disadvantageous  to  {heirs.  They  pre¬ 
sently  saw  their  disadvantage,  and  therefore 
had  not  heart  to  fight.  A  mil  ear  prudently 
foreseeing  that  necessity  might  draw  them  to 
attempt  the  most  desperate  enterprises,  took 
the  opportunity  of  their  present  fear,  and  shut 
them  close  up  with  a  trench  and  rampart. 
There  they  waited  miserably  and  in  vain  for 
succour  from  Tunes  ;  and  having  spent  all 
their  provisions  were  so  pressed  with  hunger, 
that  they  fed  upon  the  bodies  of  their  prisoners. 
This  they  suffered  patiently,  as  knowing  they 
had  not  deserved  any  favour  from  Carthage  ; 
and  hoping  still  that  their  friends  at  Tunes 
would  not  neglect  them.  But  when  at  length 
they  were  driven  to  such  extremity,  as  to  be 
forced  to  devour  their  own  companions,  and 
yet  saw  no  appearance  of  relief,  then  was  their 
obstinacy  quite  broken,  and  they  began  to 
threaten  their  captains.  Spendius,  Zarxas, 
and  Autaritus,  having  therefore  consulted  to¬ 
gether,  came  to  a  resolution  to  yield  themselves 
to  Amilcar,  if  required,  as  the  condition,  of 
peace.  They  sent  a  herald  to  demand  a  pass, 
which  being  granted  them,  they  came  in  per¬ 
son  to  the  Carthaginian  general.  What  they 
could  say  to  him  is  hard  to  conjecture;  yet 
by  the  conditions  that  Amilcar  granted,  it 
would  seem  that  they  took  the  blame  upon 
themselves,  and  begged  pardon  for  the=piulti- 
tude.  The  conditions  were.  That  the  jSartha- 

fAJklSi  «C*f  WJiVA  fjXi.  l  xixaii  hi*  O 

ginians  should  choose  out  of  the  whole  number 
of  these  enemies,  any  ten  whom  they  pleased, 
to  remain  at  their  discretion  y  and  that  the  rest 
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should  all  be  dismissed,  eaclvittohe  single  coat. 
When  the  treaty  was  thus  concluded/  Amilcar 
told  Spendius,  and  those  that  were  with  him, 
that  he  chose  them  as  part  of  the  ten  ;  and 
then  immediately  ordered  them  to  be  seized 
and  secured.  The  army  receiving  intelligence 
that  their  leaders  were  detained,  and  not 
knowing  that  a  treaty  was  concluded  for  them 
upon  such  gentle  terms,  presently  imagined 
they  were  betrayed.  In  amazement  therefore 
they  all  ran  to  arms.  But  now  they  wanted 
captains  to  order  and  conduct  them ;  and  the 
same  astonishment  that  made  them  break  the 
covenants  of  peace,  of  which  they  were  igno¬ 
rant  j  gave  Amilcar  both  colour  of  justice  in 
accomplishing  revenge,  and  facility  in  doing 
the  execution.  They  were  all  slain,  being 
40,000  or  more  in  number. 

“  The  news  of  this  exploit,  (as  may  well  be 
supposed)  gave  new  life  and  spirit  to  the  peo¬ 
ple  at  Carthage,  and  was  terrible  to  the  revolted 
cities.  Amilcar  with  Naravasus  and  Hannibal, 
carried  the  war  from  town  to  town,  and  found 
all  places  ready  to  yield  except  Utica,  Hippo , 
and  Tunes,  the  two  first  standing  out  through 
fear  of  deserved  vengeance,  and  the  last  being 
held  by  Matho,  with  the  remainder  of  the  re-1 
bel  army.  It  was  thought  fit  to  begin  with 
Tunes,  where  lay  the  chief  strength  of  the 
etilttiy.  Coming  before  this  town,  they 
btbhght  forth  Spendius  with  his  fellows,  and; 
iW^tbw  of  the  garrison,  crucified  them  under 
th©3#aii&,To  f  ePrify  those  of  his  old  companions, 
that  3tf4r&4tilUin  ?  arrtis.  With  this  rigour  the 
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siege  began,  as  if  speedy  victory  had  been  as¬ 
sured.  Hannibal  quartered  upon  that  side  of 
Tunes  which  lay  toward  Carthage ;  Amildar 
on  the  opposite  side ;  too  far  asunder  to  help 
one  another  in  sudden  accidents.  It  behoved 
them  therefore  to  be  more  circumspect.  Ne¬ 
vertheless,  Hannibal  secure,  as  if  all  danger 
were  past,  neglected  to  keep  good  guard. 
Matho  perceived  it,  and,  using  his  advantage, 
sallied  out  with  unexpected  fury  against  that 
part  of  the  Carthaginian  army,  and  so  success¬ 
fully,  that  after  a  great  slaughter  of  the  enemy, 
he  put  the  rest  to  flight,  forced  their  camp, 
pillaged  it,  and  took  Hannibal  himself  prisoner. 
After  the  victory,  having  caused  the  dead 
body  of  Spendius  to  be  taken  down  from  the 
cross,  he  ordered  Hannibal  to  be  fixed  alive  in 
his  place,  and  executed  him  with  unspeakable 
torments.  The  rest  also  of  the  noblest  of  the 
Carthaginians,  who  had  fallen  into  his  hands, 
were  by  his  command  slain  round  the  body  of 
Spendius.  Of  all  this  Amilcar  knew  nothing, 
till  it  was  too  late ;  neither  had  he  strength 
enough  remaining,  after  this  great  loss,  to  con¬ 
tinue  the  siege ;  but  was  obliged  to  break  it 
up,  and  remove  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  Ba- 
gradas,  where  he  encamped. 

“  The  terror  in  Carthage,  upon  the  news  of 
this  disaster,  was  not  less  than  had  been  the 
joy  for  the  late  important  victory.  All  that 
could  bear  arms  Avere  sent  into  the  field  under 
Hanno  :  and  the  senate  commissioned  thirty 
principal  men  of  their  body  to  labour  with  all 
the  forctf'of  persuasion,  to  bring  Amilcar  and 
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him  to  a  reconciliation.  This  could  not  be 
effected  presently.  Am  dear  was  perhaps  nearly 
touched  in  his  honour,  that  the  carelessness  of 
Hannibal  seemed  to  be  imputed  to  him,  by 
sending  his  enemy  to  share  with  him  the  con¬ 
duct  of  affairs,  and  be  a  check  upon  his  pro¬ 
ceedings.  Nevertheless,  after  many  confer¬ 
ences,  the  authority  of  the  senators  prevailed  ; 
and  the  two  generals  passed  their  words  to 
live  in  friendship,  and  act  in  concert  for  the 
public  good.  And  thenceforward  all  affairs 
were  successfully  managed  to  the  satisfaction 
of  their  fellow  citizens. 

“  Matho,  during  these  transactions,  was 
come  abroad  into  the  field,  wisely  purposing 
to  make  advantage  of  the  reputation  of  his  late 
success,  while  it  gave  some  life  to  his  cause. 
But  this  African  leader  wanted  the  necessary 
skill  to  cope  with  Amilcar,  who  in  all  skir¬ 
mishes  and  encounters  between  parties  never 
failed  to  worst  him,  and  thereby  to  diminish 
both  his  strength  and  his  credit.  Matho, 
sensible  of  this  growing  mischief  to  his  affairs, 
resolved  therefore  to  try  the  fortune  of  one  bat¬ 
tle,  whereby  either  his  ambition  should  be  ac¬ 
complished,  or  his  cares  at  an  end.  The  Car¬ 
thaginians  were  no  less  disposed  to  a  general 
action,  having  many  advantages  above  their 
enemies,  and  especially  (which  was  worth  all 
the  rest)  such  a  commander  as  was  not  easily 
to  be  matched  in  that  age.  Both  parties  being 
thus  agreed,  the  confederates  and  friends  of 
both  were  called  together,  and  the  towns 
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mies.  At  length  with  joint  consent,  hi  time 
and  place,  the  battle  was  fought.  The  Cartha¬ 
ginians  won  the  day.  The  greatest  part  of 
the  African  army  was  slain  upon  the  spot^J 
the  rest  fled  to  a  town,  that,  not  being  defedfer 
ble,  quickly  surrendered;  Matho  himself  was 
there  taken  alive.  Immediately  upon  this  vic¬ 
tory  all  the  African  cities  which  had  been  in 
the  rebellion  submitted  to  their  old  masters, 
Utica  and  Hippo  only  excepted;  these,  by  their  o 
treacherous  and  outrageous  proceedings,  having  a 
cut  off  from  themselves  all  hopes  of  pardon,  I 
However,  these  also  were  constrained  to  sur¬ 
render  at  mercy.  Matho  and  his  companions, 
being  led  in  triumph  to  Carthage,  were  put  to 
death  by  all  the  torments  that  revenge  could 
devise. 

“  Thus  was  a  period  given  to  this  inexpiable 
war,  which  had  lasted  three  years  and  near  four 
months,  and  had  abounded  with  more  acts  of 
wickedness  and  cruelty  than  any  other  to  be 
met  with  in  story.” 


Rome  during  all  this  time1  took  no  advan¬ 
tage  of  her  rival’s  distress  to  promote  her  ruin, 
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but  continued  faithfully  to  observe  the  treaty  1R^ajIofE 
of  peace  with  heart?  and  even  assisted  lief  as  a  dxv. 
friend  in  many  instances.  Once  indeed  there  Two  fu£ 
seemed  to  be  some  danger  of  a  rupture.  For  ^nta,rt5r" 
as  the  Carthaginians,  at  the  beginning  of  this 
war,  made  prize  of  all  vessels  that  came  on  the  fu1ls4i^Con* 
coast  of  Africa,  to  supply  the  rebels  with  pro¬ 
visions,  it  happened  that  they  had  at  one  time 
in  custody  500  Italians,  whom  they  had  taken 
carrying  on  this  traffic  for  the  profit  of  private 
merchants.  The  Romans,  offended  at  the  de¬ 
taining  of  these  traders  in  prison,  began  to 
turn  their  thoughts  to  revenge ;  but  they  were 
soon  appeased  by  a  respectful  embassy  from 
Carthage,  who  restored  the  prisoners  in  so 
frank  a  manner,  that  the  Romans,  not  to  be  be¬ 
hind  her  in  courtesy,  enlarged,  without  ransom, 
alf  the  Carthaginian  captives,  that  yet  remained 
of  those  who  had  been  taken  during  the  Sici¬ 
lian  war.  They  also  permitted  their  mer¬ 
chants  to  supply  Carthage  with  whatsoever 
she  stood  in  need  of,  and  prohibited  all  com¬ 
merce  with  her  enemies.  Nay,  more  than 
this,  when  the  people  of  Utica,  having  revolted 
from  the  Carthaginians,  would  have  put  that 
city  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans,  the  latter 
rejected  the  overture ;  as  they  also  did  an  offer 
made  them  of  the  island  of  Sardinia  by  the 
mercenaries  there,  who,  following  the  example 
of  those  in  Africa,  had  turned  their  arms 
against  the  masters  in  whose  pay  they  were, 
and  had  forcibly  seized  upon  that  island. 

This  behaviour  towards  a  rival  power  (says  a  sir  w.  r. 
learned  writer)  might  have  served  as  a  notable  ^ 
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example  of  Homan  faith  to  all  posterity, 
had  not  the  issue  proved  that  it  proceeded 
wholly  from  the  hope  of  greater  profit  thereby, 
than  could  reasonably  be  expected  from  an 
open  violation  of  the  treaty  of  peace.  The 
whole  estate  of  Carthage  depended,  at  that 
time,  upon  the  virtue  of  Amilcar,  and  had  he 
been  overthrown  by  the  rebels  in  one  main 
battle,  that  mighty  city  must  either  have  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  merciless  villains,  or  have 
humbled  herself  under  the  protection  of  the 
Romans,  with  whom  she  had  lately  contended 
for  superiority.  She  was  once  during  the  war 
reduced  by  the  rebels  to  so  great  extremity  as 
not  to  be  far  from  such  a  miserable  choice. 
Wherefore  it  was  not  unwisely  done  of  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  to  make  such  demonstration  of  kind¬ 
ness,  and  honourable  dealing,  as  might  invite 
a  rich  but  sinking  ship,  to  run  herself  aground 
upon  their  shore.  But  when  all  was  well 
ended  in  Africa,  and  the  Carthaginians  began 
to  prepare  for  the  recovery  of  Sardinia,  then 
did  Ambition  put  off  her  goodly  visor.  Though 
the  Romans  had  formerly  refused  this  island, 
when  offered  them  by  the  mercenaries,  (who 
were  afterwards  driven  thence  by  the  natives) 
they  now  resolved  to  take  possession  of  it  by 
force  of  arms.  One  of  the  consuls  passed  thi¬ 
ther  with  an  army,  and  denounced  war  against 
Carthage,  under  the  shameless,  pretence,  that 
the  preparations  made  (by  that  enfeebled  and 
impoverished  city)  to  reduce  Sardinia,  were  in¬ 
deed  designed  against  Rome.  The  Carthagi¬ 
nians  were  in  no  condition  at  tin’s  time  to.  en- 
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ter  upon  a  new  Avar  with  so  potent  an  enemy  : 
yielding  therefore  to  necessity,  they  relin¬ 
quished  all  pretensions  to  the  island  for  ever ; 
and  not  only  so,  but  submitted  to  the  exac¬ 
tions  of  the  consul,  who  further  demanded  of 
them,  as  the  price  of  a  peace,  the  sum  of  1 200 
talents*:  detestable  injustice  and  extortion! 
which,  as  Polybius  assures  us,  were  the  chief 
cause  of  that  bloody  war,  in  which  Hannibal 
afterwards,  with  hereditary  hatred  and  an  im¬ 
placable  spirit  of  revenge,  pushed  the  Romans 
to  the  very  brink  of  destruction. 


CHAP.  XII. 

Wars  of  the  Romans  'with  the  Boian  Gauls,  Ligurians ,  Sardi  ¬ 
nians,  and  Corsicans. 

DURING  the  three  years  and  some  months 
that  the  war  of  Carthage  with  her  mercenaries 
had  lasted,  the  Roman  consuls  had  no  affairs 
abroad,  and  seem  to  have  chiefly  employed 
their  thoughts  to  establish  good  order  in  Italy, 
and  to  secure  the  frontiers  against  the  Gauls 
and  Ligurians,  by  planting  colonies  in  their 
neighbourhood.  The  republic,  however,  would 
gladly  have  engaged  in  some  quarrel,  if  she 
could  have  found  a  plausible  pretence  for  it. 
Eutropius  tells  us, that  after  the  conclusion  of  the 
war  in  Sicily,  she  sent  ambassadors  to  Ptolemy 
Evergetes,  king  of  Egypt,  to  offer  him  her  as¬ 
sistance  against  Antiochus  of  Syria,  surnamed 
the  God  :  bttt  the  Egyptian  having  got  rid  of  his 
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enemy  before  the  ambassadors  arrived,  his  an¬ 
swer  was  only  a  compliment  of  thanks.  And 
we  have  seen,  that  after  the  conclusion  of  the 
African  war,  in  which  Carthage  was  triumphant, 
the  Romans  would  have  renewed  hostilities 
against  that  hated  rival,  on  account  of  Sardinia* 
if  they  had  not  been  prevented  in  this  pro¬ 
ject,  by  an  unwilling  cession  of  that  island  to 
them.  j '  iot  J  on 

But  about  the  same  time  these  ambitious 
and  restless  spirits  found  sufficient  opportunity 
to  keep  their  hardy  legions  in  exercise.  In 
the  consulate  of  Tib.  Sempronius  and  P.  Va¬ 
lerius,  those  Italic  Gauls  who  were  called  Boii, 
and  who,  after  infinite  losses  and  calamities 


sustained  in  their  struggles  with  the  Romans, 
had  continued  quiet  45  years,  resolved  at  length, 
upon  some  very  trivial  pretences,  to  break  the 
peace  which  had  been  so  long  maintained 
with  the  republic.  The  old  men,  all  those  who 
had  felt  the  hardships  and  sufferings  of  the 
former  wars,  being  extinct,  the  young  men, 
their  successors,  who  had  experienced  nothing 
of  those  miseries,  and  feared  nothing  from  for¬ 
tune,  began,  according  to  the  nature  of  man, 
to  grow  turbulent  and  desirous  of  some  change 


in  their  condition  j  and  this  was  the  true  source 
of  their  rash  enterprise. 

The  Ligurians1  also  (whom  Rome  had  not 
yet  begun  to  subdue)  being  in  motion,  and 

giili  no  yiirmoo  eeodw  pdimO  odi  yd 

1  Liguria  comprehended  at  this  time  the  extant 

of  country  between  the  Arno, 
of  the  Ananes,  the  Po,  the 
rian  sea  (now  the  sea  of  Genoa.) 
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seenmng1  to  threaten  dies dtoiithowar, * the  consuls 
for/tbe  ,y@M;W;eoei  obliged  to 'div’fide  fcbeir  forces,  dxv. 

Valerius  led.  a;  consular  army  against  the  TwohnS 
Gauls,  and  was  vanquished  in  liiis  first  battle 
with  them,  in  which  he  lost  SoOO  men.  Upon 
the  news  of  this  defeat,  the  Romans  imrae-  ^f  Con' 
diafcely  despatched  M.  Genucius  Cipus,  one  of  oros.  b.  4. 
the;  praetors,  from  the  city,  with  a  reinforce-  var^Max. 
ment  for  the  consul.  Valerius  looking  on  this  B>  5- c- 6* 
precaution  as  a  personal  affront,  and  believing 
that  he  was  still  strong  enough  to  cope  with 
the  enemy,  notwithstanding  the  blow  he  had 
received,  hastened  to  attack  them  again,  be¬ 
fore  Cipus  could  arrive.  His  soldiers  were  no 
less  zealous  than  himself  to  recover  their  ho¬ 
nour  ;  and  being  animated  by  this  motive  be¬ 
haved  themselves  so  gallantly,  that  they  slew 
14,000  of  the  Gauls,  and  took  2000  prisoners. 
However,  this  victory  did  not  obtain  the  con¬ 
sul  a  triumph,  because  he  had  been  rash  in  the 
attempt,  and  had  not  paid  sufficient  deference 
to  the  sentiments  of  the  senate  and  people. 

In  the  meantime  Sempronius,  the  other  con¬ 
sul,  gained  a  battle,  (though  not  a  decisive  one) 
against  the  Ligurians. 

-  These  wars  were  continued  by  the  next 

year’s  consuls,  L.  Cornelius  Lentulus  and  Q.  dxvi. 

Fulvius  Flaccus.  Fulvius  acquired  no  honour  Two  hiin- 

byrthe  campaign.  It  was  with  great  difficulty  li"rty 

that  he  preserved  his  camp  from  being  forced 

by  the  Gauls,  whose  country  on  this  side  of  su'ishVp0’" 

theT-o  he  haff  entered ;  he  was  obliged  to  keep  Zon.  b  s. 

vRffl? and  to  act  entirely 
•  <2q0\  amiinsns  sill  ,01  sni  9M. w 
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ROME 
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Bef.  J.  C. 
Two  hun¬ 
dred  thirty- 
six. 


215  th  Con¬ 
sulship. 


Eutrop. 

B.  3.  c.  1. 
Ken.  Antiq. 
Part  2. 

B.  5.  c.  7. 
Lib.  2.  c.  4. 


Miscel, 
c.  53. 


Cornelius  had  better  success  against  the  Li¬ 
gurians  near  Hetruria.  He  obtained  a  victory, 
for  which  he  was  rewarded  with  a  triumph. 

During  these  wars,  preparations  were  made 
at  Rome  to  celebrate  the  secular  games1:  Hiero 

,  Ludi  Sceculares,  the  most  remarkable  games  that  we 
meet  with  in  the  Roman  story.  The  common  opinion 
makes  them  to  have  had  a  very  odd  original,  of  which  we 
have  a  tedious  relation  in  Valerius  Maximus,  of  the  an¬ 
cients,  and  Angelus  Politianus  of  the  moderns.  Monsieur 
Dacier,  in  his  excellent  remarks  on  the  secular  poem  of 
Horace,  passes  by  this  old  conceit  as  trivial  and  fabulous, 
and  assures  us,  that  we  need  go  no  further  for  the  rise  of 
the  custom  than  to  the  Sybilline  oracles,  for  which  the 
Romans  had  so  great  an  esteem  and  veneration. 

In  these  sacred  writings  there  was  one  famous  prophecy 
to  this  effect ;  that  if  the  Romans,  at  the  beginning  of  . 
every  age,  should  hold  solemn  games  in  the  Campus  Mar¬ 
tins  to  the  honour  of  Pluto,  Proserpine,  Juno,  Apollo, 
Diana,  Ceres,  and  the  Parcae,  or  three  fatal  sisters,  their 
city  should  ever  flourish,  and  ail  nations  be  subjected  to 
their  dominion.  They  were  very  ready  to  obey  the 
oracle,  and,  in  all  the  ceremonies  used  on  that  occasion, 
conformed  themselves  to  its  directions.  The  whole  man¬ 
ner  of  the  solemnity  was  as  follows  :  in  the  first  place,  the 
heralds  received  orders  to  make  an  invitation  of  the  whole 
wTorld  to  come  to  a  feast  which  they  had  never  seen  al¬ 
ready,  and  should  never  see  again.  Some  few  days  be¬ 
fore  the  beginning  of  the  games,  the  quindecemviri,  taking 
their  seats  in  the  capitol,  and  in  the  Palatine  temple,  dis¬ 
tributed  among  the  people  purifying  compositions,  as  flam¬ 
beaux,  brimstone,  and  sulphur.  From  hence  the  people 
passed  on  to  Diana’s  temple  on  the  Aventine  mountain, 
carrying  wheat,  barley,  and  beans,  as  an  offering;  and 
after  this  they  spent  whole  nights  in  devotion  to  the 
destinies.  At  length,  uflien  the  time  of  the  games  was 
actually  come,  which  continued  three  days;  and  thrfee 
nights,  the  people  assembled  in  the  Campus  Martins,  and 
sacrificed  to  Jupiter,  Juno,  Apollo,  Latona,  Diana*  t^secq 
Parcae,  Ceres,  Pluto,  and  Proserpine.  On  the  firsfttKgbfcid 
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king  of; Syracuse  came  to  see  the  show,  and 
brought  with  him  200,000  modii  (measures 

of  the  feast,  the  emperor,  accompanied  by  thequindecem- 
viri,  commanded  three  altars  to  be  raised  on  the  bank  of 
the  Tiber,  which  they  sprinkled  with  the  blood  of  three 
lambs,  and  then  proceeded  to  burn  the  offerings  and  the 
victim?.  After  this,  they  marked  out  a  space  which  served 
foPh  theatre,  being  illuminated  by  an  innumerable  multi¬ 
tude  of  flambeaux  and  fires  :  here  they  sung  some  certain 
hymns  composed  on  this  occasion,  and  celebrated  all  kinds 
of  sports.  On  the  day  after,  when  they  had  been  at  the 
capitol  to  offer  the  victims,  they  returned  to  the  Campus 
Martius,  and  held  sports  to  the  honour  of  Apollo  and 
Diana.  These  lasted  till  the  next  day,  when  the  noble 
matrons,  at  the  hour  appointed  by  the  oracle,  went  to  the 
capitol  to  sing  hymns  to  Jupiter.  On  the  third  day, 
which  concluded  the  feast,  twenty-seven  young  boys,  and 
as  many  girls,  sung,  in  the  temple  of  Palatine  Apollo, 
hymns  and  verses  in  Greek  and  Latin,  to  recommend  the 
city  to  the  protection  of  those  deities  whom  they  designed 
particularly  to  honour  by  their  sacrifices. 

The  famous  secular  poem  of  Horace  wa§  composed  for 
this  last  day,  in  the  secular  game  held  by  Augustus.  Da- 
cier  has  given  his  judgment  on  this  poem,  as  the  master¬ 
piece  of  Horace ;  and  believes  that  all  antiquity  cannot 
furnish  us  with  any  thing  more  happily  complete. 

There  has  been  much  controversy,  whether  these  games 
were  celebrated  every  hundred  or  every  hundred  and  ten 
years.  Fov  the  former  opinion.  Censorious*  alleges  the 
testimony  of  Valerius  Antias,  Varro,  and  Livy ;  and  this 
was  certainly  the  space  of  time  which  the  Romans  called 
sceCulimi,  or  an  age;  For  the  latter  he  produceth  the  au¬ 
thority  of  the  registers,  or  commentaries  of  the  quinde- 
ceftfTM,  and,  the  edicts  of  Augustus,  besides  the  plain 

evidence  of  Horace  in  his  secular  poem  ;  21. 

am  ot  no!)'  '■>  m  ■  >i  •  •„  •  ' 

a.  ,  Certus  undenos  decies  per  annos,  &c. 

Tbti  last  spa/ce  is  expressly  enjoined  by  the  Sybilline 
oracle  , itselfi}1  the  verses  of  which,  relating  to  this  pur¬ 
pose^  arei.tfhn&eribcd  by  Zosimus  in  the  second  book  of 

hisliisco'ry^  ad*  «0  i  - 


Year  of 

Rome 

DXVL. 

Bef.  J.  C. 
Two  hun¬ 
dred  thirty- 
six. 


215th  Con¬ 


sulship. 
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Bef.  J.  C. 
Two  hun¬ 
dred  thirty- 
five. 


21Gth  Con¬ 
sulship. 


containing  a  peck  and  a  half)  of  wheat,  that 
the  vast  concourse  of  people  might  not  cause 
a  scarcity  of  provisions. 

The  year  of  the  secular  games  was  not  a 
year  of  tranquillity.  The  new  consuls,  P.  Cor- 

’AAA’  oifauv  /xijWo?  no}  X?°v0$  ^y^coaoin 
Zu>rjs>  e);  i-tz  u>v  ekoetov  §tx&  jcux \ov  oSev oov,  Ike. 


Yet,  according  to  the  ancient  accounts  we  have  of  their 
celebration  in  tire  several  ages,  neither  of  these  periods  are 
much  regarded. 

The  first  were  held  A.  U.  C.  245,  or  298. 

The  second  A.  330,  or  408. 

The  third  A.  518. 

The  fourth  either  A.  60 5,  or  608,  or  028. 

The  fifth  by  Augustus,  A.  73 6. 

The  sixth  by  Claudius,  A.  800. 

The  seventh  by  Domitian,  A.  841. 

The  eighth  by  Severus,  A.  957. 

The  ninth  by  Philip,  A.  1000. 

The  tenth  by  Honorius,  A.  1 157. 

The  disorder,  without  question,  was  owing  to  the  am¬ 
bition  of  the  emperors,  who  were  extremely  desirous  to 
have  the  honour  of  celebrating  these  games  in  their 
reign;  and  therefore,  upon  the  slightest  pretence,  many 
times  made  them  return  before  their  ordinary  course. 
Thus  Claudius  pretended  that  Augustus  had  held  the 
games  before  their  due  time,  that  he  might  have  the  least 
excuse  to  keep  them  within  sixty-four  years  afterwards. 
On  which  account,  Suetonius  tells  us,  that  the  people 
scoffed  at  his  cryers,  when  they  went  about  proclaiming- 
games  that  nobody  had  ever  seen,  nor  would  see  again; 
whereas  there  were  not  only  many  persons  alive  who  re¬ 
membered  the  games  of  Augustus,  but  several  players,  who 
had  acted  in  those  games,  were  now  again  brought  on  the 
stage  by  Claudius.  Sueton.  Claud.  21. 

Mr  Wal-  What  part  of  the  year  the  secular  games  were  celebrated 
ter  of  in,  is  uncertain ;  probably,  in  the  times  of  the  common- 
Coms,  p.  wealth,  on  the  days  of  the  nativity  of  the  city,  i.  e.  the  9, 
IO,  11,  Kal.  Maii,  but  under  the  emperors,  on  the  day 
when  they  came  to  their  power. 
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nelius  Lentulus  and  C.  Licinius  Varro,  were 

ROME 

obliged  to  take  the  field  to  oppose  the  Gauls,  dxvii. 
The  confidence  of  their  leaders  being  raised  by  Two  him- 
the  multitudes  of  men  they  had  assembled,  and  thirty* 
by  the  expectation  of  a  strong  reinforcement 
of  their  countrymen  from  the  other  side  the  ^,;pCon' 
Alps,  they  demanded  the  restitution  of  Arimi- 
num,  formerly  taken  from  them  by  the  Ho¬ 
mans.  Lentulus  and  Varus,  to  gain  time,  (not 
having  their  troops  complete)  referred  the  mat¬ 
ter  to  the  determination  of  the  senate,  and  in 
the  interim  agreed  upon  a  truce  with  the  ene¬ 
my,  whose  commanders  were  very  ready  to 
consent  to  a  cessation  of  arms  till  they  should 
be  joined  by  the  forces  they  expected  from 
Transalpine  Gaul.  When  these  forces  arrived,  Bobb- B- 2* 
their  number  proved  so  great  as  to  give  um¬ 
brage  to  those  whom  they  came  to  assist.  ^ 

The  Cisalpine  Gauls,  more  afraid  of  the  new 
comers  than  of  the  Romans,  turned  their  arms 
against  them,  and  put  them  to  flight ;  but 
first  slew  their  own  two  generals  (or  kings) 

Ates  andGalatus,  for  having  of  their  own  head, 
and  without  consulting  the  nation,  invited 
such  dangerous  allies  to  cross  the  Alps.  The 
enemy  being  thus  defeated  by  themselves,  two 
consular  armies  were  no  longer  necessary  to 
repress  them.  Lentulus  with  his  legions  alone, 
not  only  reduced  the  Boii  to  yield  a  part  of 
their  country  as  the  condition  of  a  peace  ;  but 
took  a  great  number  of  forts  from  the  Ligu- 
rians,  partly  by  force,  and  partly  by  compo¬ 
sition. 

In  the  meantime,  Varus  made  preparations  z0n.  b.  8. 

VOL.  IV.  R 
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r^cTme  ^or  S°*n§  to  the  island  of  Corsica,  which,  by 
dxyii.  the  secret  intrigues  of  the  Carthaginians,,  had 
Two  hun-  been  induced  to  throw  off  the  Roman  yoke, 
dred  thirty-  The  coriSul5  n0t  finding  a  fleet  ready  to  trans- 
"~v — ^  port  his  whole  army,  sent  away  before  him  a 
fu'ishi'p00'1'  small  number  of  ships  with  a  detachment  under 
the  command  of  that  Claudius  Glycias,  who 
had  formerly  been  named  to  the  dictatorship 
in  derision.  Claudius  had  served,  since  that 
time,  with  good  reputation,  in  several  posts  of 
a  lower  order,  but  had  never  commanded  in 
chief.  Seeing  himself  now  at  the  head  of  a 
part  of  the  consular  army,  his  ambition  was 
raised,  and  fancying  it  would  be  much  for  his 
honour  to  gain  this  island  to  the  republic 
without  bloodshed,  he,  without  the  consent  of 
consul  or  senate,  made  a  shameful  peace  with 
z»n.  b.  8.  the  Corsicans.  The  consul,  at  his  arrival,  an¬ 
nulled  the  treaty,  renewed  the  war,  and  sub- 
Va]iesPpd  dued  the  island  by  force  of  arms.  As  for  Clau- 
593.  Vai.  dius,  by  a  decree  of  the  senate,  he  was  delivered 
c.  3. 5  3.  up  to  the  resentment  or  the  Corsicans,  for 
having  drawn  them  (as  it  was  alleged)  into  a 
bloody  war  by  a  fallacious  peace:  in  which 
sentence  the  republic,  beside  the  punishing  a 
breach  of  duty  and  order,  had  the  further  view 
of  preventing  the  reproach  that  might  have 
been  cast  upon  the  consul,  for  having  made 
war  on  a  people  who  depended  on  the  faith  of 
a  treaty.  However,  the  Corsicans  disdained 
this  reparation,  and  sent  Claudius  back  to 
Rome.  There  he  was  put  to  death  in  prison, 
and  then  his  body,  being  first  carried  to  the 
top  of  the  steps  called  Scalae  Gemonias,  on 
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which  the  bodies  of  the  greatest  malefac¬ 
tors  used  to  be  exposed,  was  thence  dragged 
away  with  an  iron  crook,  and  thrown  into  the 
Tiber. 

This  execution  of  Claudius  did  not  satisfy 
the  Corsicans,  who  had  been  amused  by  a 
treaty  of  peace,  only  to  give  their  enemies  the 
better  opportunity  to  subdue  them  by  a  war. 
The  near  neighbourhood  of  Sardinia  made  it 
easy  for  them  to  communicate  their  discontent 
to  the  people  of  that  island ;  and  it  is  said, 
that  Carthage  underhand  excited  the  Sardi¬ 
nians  to  revolt  from  the  Romans ;  and  that 
Rome,  for  this  reason,  made  preparations  for  a 
new  war  with  the  African  republic.  Alarmed 
at  this  news,  the  Carthaginians  sent  ambassa¬ 
dor  after  ambassador  to  negotiate  an  accom¬ 
modation  ;  but  all  in  vain.  At  length  they 
despatched  to  Rome,  for  the  same  end,  ten  of 
the  principal  members  of  their  state,  among 
whom  was  one  Hanno,  a  young  man  of  great 
spirit  and  vivacity.  When  these  new  deputies 
had  for  a  while  employed  the  lowest  submis¬ 
sions  and  the  humblest  entreaties  to  procure  a 
reconciliation,  and  all  to  no  effect,  Hanno, 
weary  of  so  much  cringing,  and  full  of  indig¬ 
nation  at  the  rough  and  haughty  answers  of 
the  senate,  cried  out  with  an  air  of  confidence 
and  dignity,  “  Well,  then,  if  you  are  resolved 
to  break  the  treaty,  reinstate  us  in  the  condi¬ 
tion  we  were  in  before  it  was  concluded.  Re¬ 
store  to  us  Sicily  and  Sardinia.  With  these 
we  bought  of  you,  not  a  short  truce,  but  a 
peace  that  was  to  be  perpetual.”  The  sena- 
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Zon.  B.  8. 
Livy,  Epit. 
20. 

Tab.  Tri¬ 
umph. 


tors,  ashamed,  dismissed  the  deputies  with  a 
milder  answer. 

After  this,  the  consuls  for  the  new  year,  C. 
Attilius  Balbus  and  T.  Manlius  Torquatus, 
drew  lots  for  their  provinces  ;  the  former  con¬ 
tinued  in  Italy,  while  the  latter  easily  recovered 
Sardinia,  and  settled  peace  there,  but  without 
reducing  it  to  a  Roman  province. 

And  now  the  temple  of  Janus  was  shut  up 
for  the  first  time  since  the  reign  of  Numa  Pom- 
pilius.  For  near  450  years  the  Romans  had 
been  almost  continually  in  arms:  and  so 
steady  was  their  ambition,  and  so  unwearied 
their  constancy  in  pursuing  its  dictates,  that 
in  the  succeeding  parts  of  this  history  we  shall 
see  them,  in  spite  of  numberless  misfortunes, 
still  forming  new  enterprises  upon  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  nations,  and  never  ceasing  to  push 
their  conquests  till  they  have  attained  to  uni¬ 
versal  empire. 

The  present  tranquillity  lasted  but  a  few 
months.  In  the  following  consulship  of  L. 
Posthumius  Albinus  and  Sp.  Carvilius,  three 
armies  were  raised  to  act  against  the  Sardi¬ 
nians,  Corsicans,  and  Ligurians,  who  had  (pro¬ 
bably)  engaged  themselves,  by  secret  treaties, 
mutually  to  assist  one  another.  Posthumius 
succeeded  against  the  Ligurians  ;  but  the  prae¬ 
tor  Cornelius,  who  commanded  in  Sardinia, 
was,  with  many  of  his  soldiers,  carried  off  by 
distemper.  Carvilius  (from  Corsica)  trans¬ 
ported  his  legions  thither,  gained  a  victory 
over  the  Sardinians,  and  then  returned  to  Rome 
in  triumph. 
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In  this  consulship,  the  censors,  observing 
the  number  of  the  citizens  to  be  considerably 
lessened,  and  imputing  it  to  men  marrying 
only  with  a  view  to  interest,  deserting  their 
own  wives  for  fear  of  having  many  children  to 
maintain,  and  carrying  on  unlawful  intrigues 
with  other  women,  they  obliged  all  the  citi¬ 
zens  to  swear,  that  they  would  not  marry  with 
any  other  view  than  that  of  increasing  the 
subjects  of  the  republic.  This  oath  raised 
many  scruples  ;  and  caused  many  ruptures 
between  husbands  and  wives.  Among  the 
rest  one  Carvilius  Ruga,  a  considerable  man, 
thought  himself  bound  by  his  oath  to  divorce 
his  wife,  whom  he  passionately  loved,  because 
she  was  barren,  and  accordingly  he  put  her 
away,  contrary  to  his  inclination,  and  married 
another ;  the  first  instance  of  divorce  at  Rome 
in  519  years,  notwithstanding  that  the  laws 
had  always  allowed  it.  And  it  was  on  this 
occasion  that  marriage  contracts  were  first  in¬ 
troduced,  to  secure  women’s  portions  in  case 
of  divorces,  which  we  shall  see  hereafter  grow 
scandalously  frequent,  as  a  corruption  of  man¬ 
ners  prevailed  in  the  republic. 

The  fresh  revolts  of  the  Sardinians  and  Li¬ 
gurians  obliged  the  new  consuls,  M.  Pompo- 
nius  Matho  and  Q.  Fabius  Maximus,  (the 
same  Fabius  who  afterwards  acquired  so  much 
glory  in  the  wars  of  Hannibal)  to  divide  the 
Roman  forces.  It  now  falling  to  Fabius’s  lot 
to  make  war  with  the  Ligurians,  he  drove 
them  out  of  the  flat  country,  and  forced  them 
to  take  shelter  under  the  Alps.  In  the  mean- 
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Pompon,  de 
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Year  of 
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Cic.  in  Bru- 
to,  c.  14. 
Polyb.  B.  2. 

t.  21. 

Plin.  Jun. 

B.  5. 

Epist.  1. 
Cicero  de 
Orat.  B.  1. 
c.  28. 


time,  his  colleague  Pomponius  sailed  for  Sar¬ 
dinia,  and  gained  some  victories  there,  for 
which  a  triumph  was  granted  him  at  his  re¬ 
turn  home. 

It  is  conjectured,  that  about  this  time  the 
iEbutian  law  (so  called  from  the  two  iEbutii, 
tribunes  of  the  people,  who  proposed  it  and 
got  it  passed)  was  promulged.  It  retrenched 
many  frivolous  customs,  ordained  by  the  twelve 
tables  to  be  observed  in  processes  relating  to 
civil  affairs,  and  it  also  directed  that  three  able 
and  judicious  men  should  be  chosen  out  of  each 
tribe  to  form  a  new  tribunal,  which,  subordi¬ 
nate  to  the  praetors,  might  assist  them,  and 
remedy  the  inconveniences  often  occasioned 
by  their  absence  from  Rome.  These  new 
judges  were  called,  for  brevity’s  sake,  centum- 
virs2,  though  they  were  105  in  number  ;  and 
when  they  were  afterwards  augmented  to  180 
they  still  kept  the  same  name. 

The  establishment  of  this  new  tribunal  made 
no  change  as  to  the  direction  of  state  affairs, 
which  continued  wholly  in  the  senate  and  co- 
mitia.  Flaminius,  one  of  the  tribunes,  made 
a  motion  to  the  commons,  at  this  time,  to  dis¬ 
tribute  a  fruitful  country,  lately  taken  from  the 
Gauls,  among  the  poor  citizens  of  Rome.  All 

*  They  were  divided  into  four  courts  or  chambers.  The 
causes,  which  fell  under  their  cognizance,  were  such  as  re¬ 
lated  to  prescriptions,  guardianships,  degrees  of  consangui¬ 
nity  or  affinity,  damages  occasioned  by  inundations,  con¬ 
tests  about  building  or  repairing  middle  walls,  the  windows 
a  man  might  open  upon  his  neighbour,  with  an  infinite  num¬ 
ber  of  other  matters,  that  often  raised  disputes  between  the 
inhabitants  of  the  same  city. 
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motions  of  this  kind  had  ever  been  opposed  by 
the  senators,  out  of  private  interest ;  and  now 
they  had  indeed  a  better  reason  to  unite  their 
strength,  in  order  to  hinder  Flaminius’s  mo¬ 
tion  from  passing  into  a  law.  They  foresaw 
that  the  Gauls  on  both  sides  the  Po,  would 
impatiently  bear  the  distribution  proposed  of 
those  lands.  Neither  the  threats  of  the  present 
consuls,  M.  iEmilius  Lepidus  and  M.  Pub- 
licius  Malleolus,  nor  the  entreaties  of  the  se¬ 
nate,  nor  yet  the  tears  of  his  own  father,  whom 
the  patricians  had  gained  over  to  them,  could 
prevail  with  Flaminius  to  desist.  On  the  day 
appointed  for  proposing  the  law  to  the  comitia, 
he  mounted  the  rostra,  and  spoke  to  the  people 
in  favour  of  it ;  but  in  the  midst  of  his  ha¬ 
rangue,  his  father  appearing  on  a  sudden, 
ascended  the  rostra,  took  him  by  the  arm,  and 
commanded  him  to  follow  him  home  ;  and 
then  Flaminius  immediately  obeyed  without 
reply  ;  and  what  is  most  extraordinary,  not 
the  least  noise  nor  murmur  was  heard  in  the 
assembly.  Nevertheless,  the  affair  was  now 
only  postponed ;  it  was  afterwards  carried  into 
execution  ;  and  what  the  senators  had  appre¬ 
hended  came  to  pass  j  a  dangerous  war  from 
the  angry  Gauls. 

Ln  the  following  year  the  new  consuls,  M. 
Pomponius  Matho  and  C.  Papirius  Maso,  en¬ 
tirely  finished  the  conquest  of  the  two  islands 
of  Sardinia  and  Corsica,  which  were  then  re¬ 
duced  to  the  state  of  a  Roman  province,  upon 
the  same  foot  as  Sicily.  It  is  probable,  that 
after  this  regulation  Pomponius  continued  iu 
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the  new  province  to  govern  it  in  quality  of 
pro-consul  or  praetor,  when  the  year  of  his  con¬ 
sulate,  which  was  not  far  from  a  conclusion, 
should  expire  ;  but  Papirius  returned  to  Rome. 
At  his  arrival,  he  found  the  grand  elections 
over ;  a  dictator  had  been  created  to  hold  the 
comitia,  so  that  during  the  few  remaining  days 
of  his  magistracy,  he  had  nothing  to  do,  and 
he  also  quickly  perceived,  upon  trial,  that  he 
had  no  more  credit  than  business.  The  se¬ 
nate,  dissatisfied  with  him  for  some  reason  un¬ 
known,  refused  him  a  triumph.  This  provoked 
him  to  take  a  method  entirely  new,  to  do  him¬ 
self  honour.  At  the  head  of  his  army,  he 
marched  to  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Latialis,  on 
the  hill  of  Alba,  with  all  the  pomp  with  which 
triumphant  victors  were  wont  to  march  to  the 
capitol ;  he  made  no  alteration  in  the  cere¬ 
mony,  except  that  instead  of  a  crown  of  lau¬ 
rel,  he  wore  a  crown  of  myrtle,  on  account  of 
his  having  defeated  the  Corsicans,  in  a  place 
where  was  a  grove  of  myrtles.  This  example 
of  Papirius  was  afterwards  followed  by  many 
generals  to  whom  the  senate  refused  the  ho¬ 
nour  of  a  triumph. 


CHAP.  XIII. 

The  Jirst  Illyrian  War. 

THE  next  year  M.  iEmilius  Barbula,  and 
M.  Junius  Pera,  being  consuls,  the  republic 
engaged  Jn  a  new  war  out  of  Italy.  Illyricum, 
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or  rather  that  part  of  the  country  so  called, 
which  lies  upon  the  Adriatic,  and  confines  upon 
Macedon  and  Epirus,  was  at  this  time  govern¬ 
ed  by  a  woman,  named  Teuta,  the  widow  of 
king  Agron,  and  guardian  to  her  son  Pinaeus, 
under  age.  The  success  of  her  late  husband’s 
arms,  who  had  vanquished  the  iEtolians,  made 
her  vain  and  presumptuous;  and  being  go¬ 
verned  by  evil  councils,  she,  instead  of  pru¬ 
dently  managing  the  affairs  of  her  ward  in 
peace,  commissioned  her  subjects  to  practise 
piracy  on  the  sea-coast,  and  seize  all  the  places 
they  could;  which  was,  in  a  manner,  declaring 
herself  a  common  enemy  to  all  nations.  Her 
pirates  had  taken  many  ships  belonging  to  the 
Roman  merchants,  and  she  was  now  besieging 
the  island  of  Issa,  in  the  Adriatic  ;  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  which  had  put  themselves  under  the 
protection  of  the  republic.  Upon  the  com¬ 
plaints  of  those  merchants,  and  to  protect  the 
people  of  Issa,  the  senate  despatched  two  am¬ 
bassadors,  Caius  and  Lucius  Coruncanius,  to 
the  Illyrian  queen,  to  require  of  her  that  she 
would  restrain  her  subjects  from  infesting  the 
seas  with  their  piracies.  To  this  demand  the 
queen  answered,  that  she  would  take  care  that 
no  injury  should  be  done  to  the  Romans  by  the 
Illyrian  nation,  but  that  she  thought  it  was 
never  the  custom  of  princes  to  hinder  private 
subjects  from  making  what  advantages  they 
could  from  the  sea.  “  But  the  Romans  (re¬ 
plied  the  younger  of  the  ambassadors)  have  an 
excellent  custom,  which  is,  to  punish  private 
injuries  by  a  public  revenge,  and  to  relieve  the 
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oppressed.  Teuta,  by  the  help  of  the  gods,  we 
shall  find  means  to  make  you  speedily  reform 
your  royal  institutions.”  The  proud  queen, 
angry  to  excess  at  these  words,  secretly  con¬ 
trived  to  have  the  ambassadors  murdered  on 
their  return  homeward.  Upon  the  news  of 
this  cruel  breach  of  the  law  of  nations,  the  se¬ 
nate,  having  first  done  honour  to  the  manes  of 
the  ambassadors,  by  erecting,  as  was  usual  in 
such  cases,  statues  three  feet  high  to  their  me¬ 
mory,  equipped  a  fleet  with  all  expedition  to 
begin  the  war.  Teuta,  alarmed  with  these  pre¬ 
parations,  despatched  an  embassy  to  Rome,  to 
disown  her  having  had  any  share  in  the  mur¬ 
der,  yet  when  the  Romans  demanded  that  the 
murderers  should  be  delivered  up,  she  peremp¬ 
torily  refused  it. 

The  consuls  therefore  for  the  new  year,  P. 
Posthumius  Albinus  and  Cn.  Fulvius  Centuma- 
lus,  both  embarked  for  Illyricum.  Fulvius  had 
the  command  of  the  fleet,  consisting  of  200 
galleys,  and  Posthumius  of  the  land  forces, 
which  were  20,000  foot,  and  a  small  body  of 
horse.  The  queen,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
spring,  had  augmented  her  fleet,  and  sent  it 
to  plunder  the  coasts  of  Greece.  One  part 
sailed  to  Corey ra*,  (a  small  island  lying  near 
Pharos  in  the  Adriatic)  the  rest  anchored  be¬ 
fore  Epidatnnum.  These,  who  had  thought  to 
surprise  the  town,  having  failed  of  their  hope, 
rejoined  the  squadron  that  lay  before  Corcyra: 
the  people  of  which  place  had  called  in  the 
iEtolians  and  Achaeans  to  their  assistance. — 
Nevertheless, the  Illyrians,  being  assisted  by  the 
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Acarnanians,  had  the  victory  in  a  brisk  action 
by  sea:  so  that  Corcyra,  being  no  longer 
in  a  condition  to  defend  itself,  capitulated, 
and  received  an  Illyrian  garrison,  commanded 
by  Demetrius  of  Pharos  :  after  which,  the  con¬ 
querors  sailed  toEpidamnum,  and  renewed  the 
siege  of  that  place. 

Fulvius  sailed  directly  for  Corcyra ;  and 
though  he  learned  by  the  way  that  the  city 
had  surrendered,  he  pursued  his  course,  having 
a  secret  intelligence  with  Demetrius;  who, 
knowing  that  some  ill  offices  had  been  done 
him  with  Teuta,  and  fearing  her  resentment, 
had  promised  the  consul  to  deliver  up  the  place 
to  him ;  and  this  he  did  with  the  consent  of  the 
Corcyraeans,  who  thought  it  the  only  means 
of  getting  a  protection  from  the  insults  of  the 
Illyrians. 

By  the  advice  and  assistance  of  the  same 
Demetrius,  the  Romans  (after  Posthumius  had 
landed  his  forces)  made  themselves  masters  of 
Apollonia,  (a  great  city,  and  one  of  the  keys 
of  Illyricum,  on  the  side  of  Macedon)  and  of 
many  other  places,  of  which,  to  reward  his  ser¬ 
vices,  they  appointed  him  governor.  Teuta 
was  quickly  constrained  by  Posthumius’s  army 
to  retire  for  safety  to  the  inner  part  of  Illyri¬ 
cum,  while  Fulvius,  with  his  naval  forces,  clear¬ 
ed  the  sea  of  her  pirates. 

Upon  the  election  of  Sp.  Carvilius  and  Q. 
Fabius  Verrucosus  to  the  consulate,  Fulvius  was 
recalled  from  Illyricum,  with  the  greater  part 
of  the  fleet,  and  of  the  land  forces ;  and  Post- 
humius  received  orders  to  stay  there  with  the 
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remainder,  in  quality  of  proconsul.  Teuta, 
who  perhaps  had  built  some  hopes  on  a  change 
of  the  Roman  magistrates,  finding  that  Post- 
humius  not  only  wintered  in  Illyricum,  but 
was  raising  fresh  troops  to  pursue  the  war,  sent 
early  in  the  spring  from  Rliizon,  (whither  she 
had  retired)  an  embassy  to  Rome  to  divert  the 
storm.  The  senate  granted  her  a  peace  on 
these  conditions :  “  That  she  should  pay  an  an¬ 
nual  tribute  to  the  Romans;  surrender  to  them 
all  Illyricum,  a  few  places  excepted  ;  (Appian 
mentions  Corcyra,  Pharos,  Issa,  Epidamnum, 
(or  Dyrrachium),  and  the  country  of  the  Atin- 
tanes,  as  yielded  to  the  Romans)  and  (which 
principally  concerned  the  Greeks)  that  not 
more  than  two  of  her  ships,  and  these  unarmed, 
should  be  permitted  to  sail  beyond  Lissos,”  a 
seaport  on  the  confines  of  Illyricum  and  Ma- 
cedon.  Thus  ended  the  first  Illyrian  war, 
which  had  not  lasted  quite  two  years.  As  for 
Teuta,  whether  out  of  shame,  or  compelled  to 
it  by  a  secret  article  of  the  treaty,  she  abdi¬ 
cated  the  regency,  and  Demetrius  took  her 
place. 

Posthumius,  after  this,  sent  ambassadors  to 
the  AEtolians  and  Achaeans,  to  lay  before  them 
the  reasons  for  which  the  Romans  had  under¬ 
taken  the  war,  what  had  been  the  events  of  it, 
and  upon  what  terms  a  peace  had  been  con¬ 
cluded.  The  ambassadors  having  performed 
their  commission,  returned  to  Corcyra  much 
pleased  with  the  courteous  reception  they  had 
met  with  from  those  states.  In  reality,  the 
treaty  was  of  great  benefit  to  the  Greeks,  and 
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delivered  them  from  vexations  and  perpetual 
fears :  for  all  Greece  had  been  plagued  and 
infested  with  the  Illyrian  piracies. 

Polybius  remarks,  that  this  was  the  first  time 
that  any  Roman  troops  crossed  the  sea  into 
Illyricum ;  and  the  first  time  that  there  was 
any  intercourse  by  ambassadors  between  the 
Greeks  and  the  Romans.  The  latter,  about 
the  same  time,  sent  ambassadors  to  Corinth 
and  to  Athens.  They  were  honourably  re¬ 
ceived.  The  Corinthians,  by  a  public  act,  de¬ 
creed  that  the  Romans  should  be  admitted  to 
the  celebration  of  the  Isthmian  games. 

And  Zonaras  tells  us,  that  the  Athenians 
declared  the  Romans  citizens  of  Athens,  and 
decreed  them  the  privilege  of  being  admitted 
to  the  mysteries  of  Eleusis ;  that  is,  of  the 
festival  of  Ceres,  celebrated  at  Eleusis,  a  city 
of  Attica. 
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CHAP.  XIV. 


The  Romans  vanquish  the  Gauls  on  both  sides  the  Po. 

BEFORE  the  Illyrian  war  was  well  ended,  RYQar^fE 
the  Italic  Gauls  on  both  sides  the  Po  began  to  dxxvi. 
be  in  motion.  Nevertheless,  it  does  not  ap-  Twohun- 
pear  that  P.  Valerius  Fiaccus  and  M.  Attilius  ^rcdtwen- 

r  ty-six. 

Regulus,  the  consuls  for  the  new  year,  took  the 

field  against  them,  or  performed  any  military  ^5th  c0n- 

exploit1. 


1  Some  authors  say,  that  the  first  establishment  of  two 
provincial  praetors,  one  for  the  government  of  Sicily,  and 
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1 l.  de  tute- 


The  Romans  had  the  extremest  dread  ofthose 
enemies  who  had  formerly  reduced  their  state 
to  the  very  brink  of  total  destruction.  There 
was  a  prophecy  at  this  time  current  at  Rome, 
‘  That  the  Gauls  and  Greeks  should  one  day  be 
in  possession  of  it.’  This  prophecy  is  said  to 
have  been  found  in  the  Sybilline  books.  The 
completion  of  it  seemed  now  to  approach,  when 
the  states  of  the  republic  were  bounded  on  one 
side  by  the  Greeks,  and  on  the  other  by  the 
Gauls.  The  succeeding  consuls,  therefore,  M. 
Valerius  Messala,  and  L.  Apustius  Fullo,  con¬ 
sulted  with  the  pontifices,  how  to  quiet  the  ap¬ 
prehensions  of  the  people  ;  and  immediately 
an  edict  was  published  by  the  decemvirs,  who 
had  the  care  of  the  Sybilline  books,  command¬ 
ing  that  two  Greeks,  a  man  and  a  woman,  and 
two  Gauls,  a  man  and  a  woman,  should  be  bu¬ 
ried  alive  in  the  Ox  Market ;  and  by  this  they 
persuaded  the  people,  that  the  prophecy  was 
fulfilled,  and  that  the  Gauls  and  Greeks  had 
taken  possession  of  Rome. 

The  difficulties  raised  by  superstition  being 
thus  surmounted,  the  Romans  applied  them¬ 
selves  to  create  divisions  among  the  Gauls,  and 
to  levy  a  prodigious  force  ;  which  (according 

one  for  that  of  Sardinia  and  Corsica,  was  in  this  consulate, 
and  not  at  the  time  before  mentioned.  Be  that  as  it  will, 
it  was  in  this  year  that,  at  the  motion  of  two  tribunes,  Vil- 
lius  and  Titius,  a  law  passed,  empowering  the  Roman  prae¬ 
tors  to  appoint,  as  well  in  the  provinces  belonging  to  the 
republic  as  at  Rome,  guardians  to  those  women  and  chil¬ 
dren  who  had  none.  This  law  was  called  Villia  Titia. — 
Catron. 
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to  Polybius2)  amounted  to  near  700,000  foot, 
and  near  70,000  horse,  so  great  was  the  terror 

2  The  numbers  found  upon  the  muster-,  as  recorded  by 
Polybius,  are  as  follow  : 

Foot.  Horse. 

With  the  consuls  marched  four  legions  of 
Romans,  each  legion  consisting  of  5,200 

foot  and  300  horse .  20,800  2,200 

They  had  also  with  them  of  the  allies. .  30,000  2,000 

Of  the  Sabines  and  Hetrurians  were  sent, 
under  the  command  of  a  praetor,  to  the 

frontiers  of  Hetruria .  50,000  4,000 

Of  the  Umbrians  and  Sarcinates  (from  the 
Apennines)  20,000,  and  as  many  of 
the  Veneti  and  Cenomani  were  ap¬ 
pointed  to  invade  the  Boii,  in  order  to 
oblige  them  to  keep  a  part  of  their 
forces  at  home,  for  their  own  defence  40,000 
At  Rome  were  kept  ready  to  march,  (on 

any  exigence)  of  the  citizens .  20,000  1,500 

These  were  strengthened  by  a  body  of  the 

allies,  amounting  to .  30,000  2,000 

On  the  muster-rolls  sent  to  the  senate 
from  the  allies  were, 

Of  the  Latins .  80,000  5,000 

Of  the  Samnites .  70,000  7> 000 

Of  the  Iapyges  and  Messapyges .  50,000  1 6,000 

Of  the  people  of  Lucania .  30,000  3,000 

Of  the  Marsi,  Marrucini,  Ferentini,  and 

Vestini . 20,000  4,000 

The  Romans  had  also  in  Sicily  and  Ta- 
rentum,  two  legions,  consisting  each  of 

4,200  foot  and  200  horse .  8,400  400 

Beside  all  these,  of  the  common  people 
in  Rome  and  in  Campania,  were  mus¬ 
tered  as  fit  to  bear  arms .  250,000  23,000 
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699,200  69,100 


Polybius,  on  occasion  of  this  muster,  expresses  his  ad¬ 
miration  of  the  hardy  enterprise  of  Hannibal,  to  attack  an 
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which  the  threatened  invasion  from  these  bar¬ 
barians  spread  over  all  Italy.  The  Gauls,  ne¬ 
vertheless,  with  only  50,000  foot  and  20,000 
horse,  began  the  hostilities,  entered  Hetruria, 

empire  of  such  prodigious  strength  with  an  army  of  scarcely 
20,000  men. 

But  Sir  W alter  Raleigh  observes,  that  this  muster  seems 
to  have  been  like  to  that  which  Lodowic  Sforza  made, 
when  Lewis  the  Xllth  invaded  Milan;  at  which  time,  the 
better  to  encourage  himself  and  his  subjects,  he  took  a  roll 
of  all  persons  able  to  bear  arms  within  the  duchy,  though 
indeed  he  was  never  able  to  bring  a  tenth  -part  of  them 
into  the  field.  Certain  it  is  (adds  our  historian')  that  the 
battles  of  Trebia,  Thrasymene,  and  Cannae,  did  not  con¬ 
sume  any  such  proportion  as  was  answerable  to  this  large 
account.  Yet  were  the  Romans  fain  to  arm  their  slaves, 
even  for  want  of  other  soldiers,  after  their  overthrow  at 
Cannae.  Wherefore  the  marvel  is  not  great,  that  the  Car¬ 
thaginians  and  others  were  little  terrified  with  the  report 
of  such  a  multitude  :  for  all  heads  are  not  fit  for  helmets; 
though  the  Roman  citizens  were  in  general  ds'  good  fight¬ 
ing  men  as  elsewhere  might  be  found. 

Another  reason  may  be  also  assigned  why  Hannibal 
should  not  be  much  frightened  at  these  muster-rolls,  even 
supposing  the  far  greater  part  of  the  men  there  registered, 
to  be  fit  to  bear  arms.  Polybius  tells  us,  that  the  people 
of  Italy,  terrified  at  the  approach  of  the  Gauls,  did  not 
consider  themselves  now  as  being  to  fight  only  as  allies  of 
Rome,  and  for  the  preservation  of  her  empire,  but  for  their 
own  proper  safety,  their  families,  their  fortunes,  all  that 
was  dear  to  them  ;  and  that  it  was  for  this  reason  they  so 
readily  executed  the  orders  that  were  Sent  to  them  from 
the  senate.  The  contest  with  the  Gauls  was  looked  upon 
as  the  common  cause  of  all  Italy.  „ 

But  when  Hannibal  passed  the  Alps,  the  case  was  widely 
different ;  for  we  may  well  conclude  from  the  neutrality  and 
cold  behaviour  generally  observed  by  the  allies  of  Rome 
on  that  occasion,  that  they  looked  upon  this  war  as  re¬ 
garding  her  only,  and  in  which  they  .themselves  had  little 
concern. 
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pillaging  and  laying  waste  the  country,  with-  Year  of 
out  opposition.  dxxviii. 

The  republic  had  promoted  L.  xEmilius  Pa- 
pus  and  C.  Attilius  Regulus  to  the  consulship.  dred ‘wen- 

*  •  o  t  •  .  ty  four. 

The  latter  went  into  Sardinia,  to  quiet  some 
commotion  there:  while  ^Emilius  took  upon  227th Con- 

.  L .  suisliip. 

him  the  conduct  of  the  war  with  the  Insubrian  p0iyb.B.  2. 
and  Boian  Gauls,  joined  by  a  numerous  army,  c‘22, 
from  the  other  side  of  the  Alps,  of  the  Gaesatse3, 
so  called  (says  Polybius)  because  they  served 
for  pay,  the  word  having  that  signification. — 

They  were  commanded  by  two  kings,  Conco- 
litanus  and  Aneroestus. 

iEmilius  being  uncertain  what  route  the  Gae-  c' 26- 
satae  would  take  after  they  had  passed  the  Alps, 
had  led  his  troops  to  Ariminum,  to  hinder  the 
enemy  from  entering  upon  the  Roman  lands 
by  the  coasts  of  the  Adriatic  sea.  At  the  same 
time  a  praetor,  with  a  body  of  50,000  foot  and 
4000  horse,  had  been  ordered  into  Hetruria, 
to  defend  the  frontiers  of  that  country.  But 
in  his  march,  he  missed  of  the  enemy ;  who 
were  advanced  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Clu- 
sium,  (within  three  days  march  of  Rome)  when 
they  heard  that  a  Roman  army  was  behind 
them,  and  would  soon  be  at  their  heels.  They 
immediately  turned  back  to  meet  the  praetor, 
and  give  him  battle.  It  being  about  the  close 

3  According  to  the  Jesuits,  the  Gsesatas  were  not  a  par¬ 
ticular  people  of  Transalpine  Gaul,  but  probably  Germans 
dispersed  through  ail  the  Gallic  nation,  whose  profession 
was  arrm,  and  who  hired  themselves  to  whoever  would 
employ  them  in  war.  They  had  their  name  from  a  wea¬ 
pon  they  bore,  called  gaesuro. 
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of  day  when  the  two  armies  came  in  sight  of 
each  other,  they  both  encamped.  But  in  the 
night,  the  leaders  of  the  Gauls,  having  medi¬ 
tated  a  stratagem,  marched  away  with  their 
infantry,  towards  Faesula4,  leaving  only  their 
cavalry  to  appear  in  the  field,  when  day  should 
return.  In  the  morning,  the  praetor  seeing 
nothing  but  horse  to  oppose  him,  sallied  out 
of  his  entrenchments  and  attacked  them.  The 
Gallic  cavalry,  according  to  their  instructions, 
instantly  gave  ground,  and  took  the  road  to 
Faesula.  Their  flight  drew  the  Romans  after 
them,  never  suspecting  that  they  should  find 
the  enemy’s  infantry  in  their  way.  The  latter 
on  a  sudden  appeared,  and  fell  vigorously  upon 
the  praetor’s  troops,  already  fatigued  with  the 
pursuit.  6(X)0  of  his  men  were  killed  upon  the 
spot ;  the  rest,  in  disorder,  fled  to  a  neighbour¬ 
ing  hill,  where  they  entrenched  themselves. — 
The  first  thought  of  the  Gallic  generals  was  to 
force  the  enemy  immediately  in  this  post ;  but 
considering  afterwards  that  their  own  troops 
were  wearied  with  the  former  night’s  march, 
they  thought  it  best  to  give  them  some  repose, 
and  defer  the  attack  till  the  next  day. 

In  this  distress  of  the  praetor’s  army,  the 
consul  ^Fmilius  came  seasonably  to  their  re¬ 
lief.  Being  informed  of  the  approach  of  the 
Gaesatae  towards  Rome,  he  had  instantly  quit¬ 
ted  his  camp  at  Ariminum,  and  had  marched 
with  expedition  to  the  defence  of  his  country. 
He  was  now  encamped  within  a  small  distance 
from  the  enemy;  and  the  praetor’s  troops,  see- 


A  city  of  Hetruria  at  the  foot  of  the  Apennines. 
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ing  the  fires  in  his  camp,  and  conjecturing  the  Year  of 

truth,  took  courage.  The  Gauls  perceiving  dxxviii. 
the  same  fires,  were  greatly  alarmed  at  the  con-  f^} ^ 
sul’s  unexpected  arrival ;  and  being  unwilling  dreJtwen- 
to  hazard  by  a  battle  the  loss  of  the  rich  booty 
they  had  got,  they,  by  the  advice  of  their  king,  227th  Con- 
Aneroestus,  decamped  in  the  night,  purposing  $u  3  'P' 
to  march  home  through  Insubria ;  and  when 
they  had  secured  their  booty,  to  return  to  the 
war.  In  their  march  they  kept  along  the  shore 
of  the  Hetrurian  sea.  JEmilius,  though  his 
army  was  now  strengthened  by  the  remains  of 
the  praetor’s  troops,  did  not  think  it  advisable 
to  hazard  a  pitched  battle ;  but  chose  rather 
to  follow  the  enemy  close,  and  watch  his  op¬ 
portunity  to  harass  them  in  their  retreat,  and, 
if  possible,  to  recover  some  part  of  the  spoils 
they  were  carrying  off.  It  luckily  happened, 
that  his  colleague,  Attilius,  having  put  a  speedy 
end  to  the  troubles  in  Sardinia,  had,  in  his  re¬ 
turn  home,  landed  with  his  army  at  Pisa,  and 
was  now  marching  along  the  coast  of  the  He¬ 
trurian  sea  towards  Rome  :  he  was  overjoyed 
when,  near  Telamon,  a  little  port  of  Hetruria, 
he  learned,  by  his  scouts,  the  situation  of  things. 

And,  in  order  to  intercept  the  Gauls,  he  imme¬ 
diately  drew  up  his  infantry,  making  as  wid£  a 
front  as  he  could ;  and  then  commanded  them 
to  advance  slowly  to  meet  the  enemy.  He 
himself  hastened  with^his  cavalry  to  the  top  of 
a  hill,  by  the  foot  of  which  the  enemy  must  ne¬ 
cessarily  pass.  His  ambition  was  to  have  the 
chief  glory  of  the  success  ;  and  he  persuaded 
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himself  that  by  being  the  first  to  begin  the 
battle,  he  should  obtain  that  advantage. 

The  Gauls  imagined  at  first,  that  this  body 
of  Roman  horse  was  only  a  detachment  from 
iUmilius’s  army,  and  therefore  ordered  their 
cavalry  to  advance  and  drive  them  from  their 
post.  As  for  jEmilius,  as  soon  as  he  perceived 
fighting  at  a  distance,  he  concluded  it  was  his 
colleague  A ttilius  attacking  the  enemy  in  front, 
for  he  had  been  informed  of  his  landing  at  Pisa. 
He  immediately  detached  all  his  horse  to  fetch 
a  compass  and  join  those  of  Attilius.  Upon 
the  arrival  of  so  powerful  a  reinforcement  the 
Romans  renewed  the  attack  with  more  brisk¬ 
ness  than  ever.  Attilius,  fighting  with  the  ut¬ 
most  intrepidity,  was  killed  in  the  engagement. 
A  Gaul  cut  off  his  head,  and  sticking  it  on  the 
top  of  a  lance,  carried  it  through  all  the  files 
of  the  Gallic  troops.  However,  the  death  of 
this  brave  man  proved  no  advantage  to  them. 
One  of  his  lieutenants  took  his  place,  and  the 
action  was  continued  as  before.  The  Romans 
in  the  end  had  the  victory,  and  kept  possession 
of  their  post. 

During  the  conflict  between  the  cavalry  on 
both  sides,  the  Gallic  generals  had  time  to  form 
their  infantry.  Having  two  consular  armies 
to  deal  with,  one  in  their  front,  the  other  in 
their  rear,  they  divided  their  battalions  pretty 
equally,  one  half  of  them  turning  their  backs 
to  the  other  half ;  and  to  avoid  being  attacked 
in  flank,  they  placed  all  their  waggons  and 
other  carriages  on  the  wings.-  Their  plunder 
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they  had  carried  to  a  neighbouring  hill,  where 
they  left  it  under  a  good  guard. 

The  Gsesatae,  who  made  the  first  line  of  the 
troops  that  faced  .Emilius,  confiding  in  their 
gigantic  stature  and  strength,  and  observing 
that  the  plain  where  they  were  drawn  up  was 
full  of  bushes  and  briars,  to  avoid  being  incom¬ 
moded  in  the  battle  by  the  thorns  catching  in 
their  clothes,  stripped  themselves  naked,  keep¬ 
ing  only  their  arms.  But  this  vain  confidence 
proved  their  destruction.  For  having  only 
small  bucklers,  which  were  not  sufficient  to 
ward  their  huge  bodies  from  the  darts  that 
were  unexpectedly  showered  upon  them  by  the 
Romans  at  a  distance,  they  presently  fell  into 
discouragement  and  perplexity.  Some,  tran¬ 
sported  with  rage  and  despair,  threw  themselves 
madly  upon  the  enemy,  where  they  found  cer¬ 
tain  death ;  others,  pale,  discomfited,  and  trem¬ 
bling,  drew  back  in  disorder,  breaking  the  ranks 
that  were  behind  them.  And  thus  were  quell¬ 
ed,  at  the  very  first  attack,  the  pride  and  fero¬ 
city  of  the  Gaesatae. 

And  now  the  Roman  dartmen, retiring  within 
the  intervals  of  the  army,  the  cohorts  advanced 
to  encounter  the  Xnsubrians,  Boians,  and  Tau- 
riscans,  who  fought  with  great  resolution ;  for 
though  thpy  were  hard  pressed,  and  covered 
with  wounds,  ,they:  sustained  the  shock  and 
kept  their  post,  and  may  be  truly  said  to  nave 
been  inferior  to  the  Romans  only  in  their  arms. 
Their  shields  xvere  not  so  large  as  those  of  the 
Romans,  and  their  swords  were  made  only  for 
cutting.  Nevertheless  they  maintained  the 
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fight  till  the  Roman  cavalry,  who  had  been 
victorious  on  the  eminence,  driving  at  once 
full  speed  upon  them,  put  an  end  to  the  strug¬ 
gle.  The  defeat  was  general;  40,000  of  the 
Gauls  remained  dead  upon  the  field  of  battle, 
and  ] 0,000  were  made  prisoners,  together  with 
Concolitanus,  one  of  their  kings.  The  rest 
escaped  by  flight;  but  Aneroestus,  their  other 
king,  the  bravest  soldier  and  most  experienced 
commander  of  all  the  Gauls,  cut  his  throat  af¬ 
terwards  in  rage  and  despair.  fEmilius  after 
this  victory  marched  his  army  into  the  country 
of  the  Boian  Gauls,  enriched  his  soldiers  with 
booty,  and  then  returned  to  Rome,  where  he 
had  a  magnificent  triumph. 

The  fear  of  the  Gallic  war  was  over,  but  the 
desire  of  revenge  remained ;  and  the  next  years 
consuls  therefore,  T.  Manlius  Torquatus  and 
Q.  Fulvius  Flaccus,  had  Gaul  assigned  them 
for  their  provinces.  But  these  great  men  did 
not  succeed  to  the  expectation  of  the  Romans, 
nor  pass  the  Po  as  it  was  hoped  they  would. 
Their  marches  were  retarded  by  violent  rains, 
and  a  plague  infected  their  army,  which  latter 
calamity  not  suffering  them  to  return  to  Rome 
at  the  usual  time,  the  famous  Cmcilius  Metel- 
lus  wras  created  dictator,  to  hold  the  comitia 
in  their  absence  for  the  new  elections. 

C.  Flaminius  Nepos  and  P.  Furius  Philo,  be¬ 
ing  chosen  consuls,  put  the  design  of  their  pre¬ 
decessors  in  execution,  and  notwithstanding  the 
vigorous  opposition  of  the  Gauls,  passed  the 
Po,  and  entered  Insubria;  but  having  suffered 
much,  both  in  their  passage  and  afterwards, 
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and  finding  they  could  perforin  nothing  of  mo-  Year  of 
ment,  they  made  a  truce  with  this  people,  and  dxxx. 
retired  into  the  territory  of  their  friends  the  Two  him- 
Csenomani.  There  they  continued  awhile  aue;-  dred  twen* 

....  ™  ty-two. 

menting  their  army  with  auxiliaries;  and  then 
renewed  their  incursions  on  the  Insubrian  plains  22,9J;h  Con- 

suJsnip. 

at  the  foot  of  the  Alps.  Hereupon  the  princes  Poiyb.B.2. 
of  this  nation,  perceiving  the  fixed  determina-  c‘ 32' 
tion  of  the  Romans  to  subdue  them,  resolved 
to  put  all  to  the  hazard  of  a  battle ;  and  hav- 
ing’collected  all  their  strength,  which  amounted 
to  50,000  men,  marched  against  the  enemy, 
and  encamped  within  sight  of  them. 

It  happened  a  little  before  this,  that  the  Ro¬ 
mans  were  much  frightened  by  various  prodi¬ 
gies  in  the  heavens,  in  the  waters,  and  upon 
the  earth.  In  Hetruria,  extraordinary  lights  z0n.  b.  8. 
appeared  in  the  air.  At  Ariminum  three  moons  Marcd!feof 
were  seen  at  the  same  time.  A  river  of  Pice-  Bnd40cr0|'3 
num  rolled  waters  as  red  as  blood.  The  Italians 
felt  the  violent  earthquake  that  overturned  the 
Colossus  of  Rhodes.  At  Rome,  a  vulture  light¬ 
ed  in  the  middle  of  the  Forum,  and  staid  there 
a  considerable  time.  The  augurs  being  con¬ 
sulted  upon  these  prodigies,  declared  that  there 
must  have  been  some  defect  in  the  ceremonial 
at  the  election  of  the  consuls  ;  upon  which,  a 
courier  was  immediately  despatched  from  the 
senate,  with  letters  commanding  them  to  return 
to  Rome.  But  when  these  letters  arrived,  the 
consuls  being  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Addua, 
were  in  sight  of  the  powerful  army  of  the  In- 
subrians;  and  Flaminius,  either  guessing  at  the 
substance  of  the  letters,  or  having  been  inform- 
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ed  of  it  by  his  friends,  prevailed  with  bis  col¬ 
league  not  to  open  the  packet  till  after  the 
battle.  ,  JO-  i  ;;  ,  ijjj  £ 

The  Romans,  being  sensible  that  the  enepiy 
exceeded  them  irt  numbers,  had  intended  to 
use  the  aid  of  those  Gauls  with  whqmlhey  had 
reinforced  their  army.  But  now,  remembering 
the  faithlessness  of  these  people,  who  were  to 
be  employed  against  troops  of  the  same  nation, 
they  could  not  resolve  to  trust  them  in  tire  pre¬ 
sent  important  conjuncture.  At  the  same  time 
it  was  by  no  means  proper  to  express  a  diffi¬ 
dence  of  them,  in  such  a  manner  as  should 
give  them  occasion  of  quarrel.  Flaminius,  to 
free  himself  from  this  perplexity,  made  his 
Gauls  pass  to  the  other  side  of  the  river  on  a 
bridge  of  boats ;  and  then,  by  causing  the  boats 
to  be  hauled  to  his  own  side,  put  it  out  of  the 
power  of  those  suspected  troops  to  do  him  any 
harm  during  the  action.  By  this  means  also 
his  own  army  was  left  without  any  hopes  but 
in  victory;  for  the  river  which  they  had  at  their 
backs  was  unfordable.  Thus  far  the  conduct 
of  Flaminius  appears  commendable :  but  he 
was  guilty  of  a  great  oversight  in  drawing  up 
his  army  too  near  the  brink  of  the  river;  for 
he  left  so  little  space  between  that  and  his  rear, 
that  had  the  Romans  been  ever  so  little  pressed 
during  the  engagement,  they  had  not  whither 
to  retire  but  into  the  water.  However,  this 
defect  of  the  consul’s  management  was  sup¬ 
plied  by  the  bravery  and  skill  of  his  soldiers,  in¬ 
structed  by  their  tribunes.  These  officers  had 
observed  in  former  conflicts,  that  the  Gauls 
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were  not  formidable  but'  in  tli&  ardour  of  their  VeHrof 
first  attack, -and  that  til  dir  swords  were  of  such  dxxxM  E 
a  fashion  and  temper  as,  after  two  or  three  good 
cuts,  to  stand  bent  in  their  hands,  and  so  be-  fyctdwlwen- 
come  useless  to  them  if  they  had  not  time  to  Wv-w/ 
straighten  them  on  the  ground  with  their  foot.  °'!1* 
The  tribunes  therefore  furnished  the  first  line 
of  the  Roman  troops  with  the  arms  of  the  tri- 
arii,  or  third  line ;  that  is  to  say,  with  long -ja¬ 
velins,  like  our  halberds,  and  ordered  the  sol¬ 
diers,  first  to  make  use  of  these,  and  then  to 
draw  their  swords.  These  precautions  had  the 
desired  success.  The  swords  of  the  Gauls  by 
the  first  strokes  on  the  Roman  javelins  became 
blunted,  bent*  and  useless;  and  then  the,  Ro¬ 
mans  closing  in -with  them,  stabbed  them  in 
the  face  and  breast  with  their  pointed  swords, 
making  a  terrible  slaughter.  9000  of  the  ene-  0ro3  b  *. 
my  were  killed,  and  17,000  taken  prisoners.  c- 13- 
After  the  action  the  consuls  opened  the 
packet,  burins  was  for  immediately  obeying 
the  order;  Flamihius  insisted  on  pursuing  the 
war:  ‘  file  victory  (he  said)  was  a  sufficient  Zon.  b.  8. 
proof  that  there  had  been  no  defect  in  the  au- 
guiies,  and  that  the  letters  of  revocation  were 
wholly  from  the  envy  of  the  senate ;  that  he 
would  finish  his  enterprise,  and  would  teach 
the  people  not  to  be  deceived  by  the  obser¬ 
vation  of  birds,  or  any  thing  else.’  Pursuant 
to  this  resolution,  he  attacked  and  took  several 
castles,  and  one  considerable  town,  with  the 
spoils-of  which  he  enriched  his  soldiers,  to  pre¬ 
pare  them  for  his  defence  in  that  qual  rel  which 
he  knew  would  arise  between  him  and  the  se- 
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nate.  Mis  colleague  would  not  accompany 
him  in  these  expeditions,  but  continued  en¬ 
camped,  waiting  to  join  him  when  he  should 
return  from  his  incursion. 

When  the  two  colleagues  came  back  to  Rome 
with  their  armies,  the  people  as  well  as  the  se¬ 
nate  at  first  shewed  their  resentment  by  a  very 
cold  reception  ;  but  the  troops  of  Flaminius, 
whom  he  had  enriched,  found  means  to  prevail 
with  the  former  to  grant  both  the  consuls  the 
honours  of  the  triumph.  The  senate,  however, 
obliged  these  magistrates  afterwards  to  depose 
themselves;  such  a  respect,  says  Plutarch,  had 
the  Romans  for  religion,  making  all  their  affairs 
depend  on  the  sole  will  of  the  gods,  and  never 
suffering,  even  in  their  greatest  prosperities, 
the  least  contempt  or  neglect  of  the  ancient 
oracles,  or  of  the  usages  of  their  country;  be¬ 
ing  fully  persuaded,  that  what  most  contributed 
to  the  welfare  of  their  state,  was  not  the  success 
of  their  arms,  but  their  steady  submission  to 
the  gods. 

The  comitia  being  held  by  an  interrex,  M. 
Claudius  Marcellus  (of  a  plebeian  branch  of  the 
Claudian  family)  who  became  afterwards  so  fa¬ 
mous,  was  raised  to  the  consulate  with  Cn.  Cor¬ 
nelius  Scipio.  They  were  scarce  entered  upon 
their  office,  when  a  deputation  came  to  Rome 
from  the  Insubrians,  to  implore  a  peace;  but 
the  senate,  at  the  instigation  of  the  new  con¬ 
suls,  who  represented  those  Gauls  as  an  un- 
tractable  people,  on  whom  there  could  be  no 
dependence,  dismissed  their  deputies  with  a  re¬ 
fusal.  Upon  this  they  resolved  to  bring  into 
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Italy  a  fresh  inundation  of  Gaasatse,  who  were 
always  ready  to  fight  for  hire.  30,000  of  these 
mercenaries  crossed  the  Alps,  under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  their  king,  Viridomarus. 

Early  in  the  spring,  the  consuls  passed  the 
Po,  and  laid  siege  to  Acerrag,  a  place  near  that 
river,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cremona. 
The  Gauls  were  now  90,000  strong,  yet  they 
thought  it  more  advisable  to  oblige  the  Romans 
to  raise  the  siege  of  that  frontier  town,  by 
making  a  useful  diversion,  than  to  hazard  a 
battle.  Viridomarus,  therefore,  with  10,000 
men,  passed  the  Po,  entered  the  Roman  ter¬ 
ritories,  and  advanced  towards  Clastidium  in 
Liguria.  Upon  the  news  of  this  motion  of 
the  Gauls,  Marcellus,  followed  by  only  two- 
thirds  of  the  Roman  cavalry,  and  about  600 
of  the  light  armed  infantry,  left  his  camp  and 
came  up  with  the  enemy  near  the  place  before 
named.  Pie  drew  up  his  little  army  all  in  one 
line,  giving  it  as  much  extent  as  he  could.  The 
Gauls,  seeing  the  infantry  of  the]  Romans  so 
inconsiderable,  and  always  despising  their  ca¬ 
valry,  had  no  doubt  of  the  victory.  But  when 
the  two  armies  were  just  ready  to  join  battle, 
Viridomarus  advancing  before  his  troops,  de¬ 
fied  the  Roman  general  to  single  combat.  Mar¬ 
cellus  joyfully  accepted  the  challenge,  (for  sin¬ 
gle  combat  was  his  talent)  rushed  upon  his  ene¬ 
my,  killed  him,  and  stripped  him  of  his  armour ; 
and  then  the  Gassatag  were  so  disheartened  that 
the  victor,  with  his  handful  of  Romans,  put 
them  entirely  to  flight. 

During  the  absence  of  Marcellus,  his  col- 
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RVoaiMfE  ^ea»ue  bad  taken  Acerrae,  and  laid  siege  to 
dxxxi.  Milan  (or  Mediolanum)  the  chief  city  of  Insu- 
Two  him-'  bria,  but  was  himself  besieged  by  the  Gauls, 
dred  twen-  while  he  lay  before  the  town.  The  return  of 

ty-one.  J 

the  victorious  consul  changed  the  scene ;  the 
»uUwpCon'  Gaesatas  quite  discouraged  broke  up  their  camp, 
Eutrop.B.3.  fled,  and  repassed  the  Alps;  and.  Milan  imme- 
zon.  b.  s.  diately  surrendered  at  discretion.  Como  was 
reduced  to  the  same  necessity  ;  and,  in  short, 
the  whole  nation  of  the  Insubrians  submitted 
to  receive  law  from  the  republic.  Xnsubria  and 
Liguria  were  now  made  one  province,  and 
called  Cisalpine  Gaul;  and  thus  did  all  Italy 
IddAml8h  become  subject  to  Rome,  from  the  Alps  to  the 
53i.  Ionian  sea. 

Marcdius°f  The  senate  decreed  Marcellus  a  triumph, 
and  it  was  said  in  the  decree  to  be,  for  having 
conquered  the  Insubrians  and  Germans,  which 
makes  it  probable  that  the  Gsesatae  were  ori- 
Tast.  Cap.  ginally  German.  The  consul,  in  his  triumphal 
procession,  carried  on  his  shoulders  a  trophy  of 
the  spoils  of  Viridotnarus  ;  and  this  was  the 
third  and  last  triumph  in  which  any  opima  spo- 
See  Voi.  i.  na  were  seen  at  Rome.  As  for  Cornelius,  Mar- 

11.  1.  c.  2.  .  . 

§  i2.  et  b.  cellus’s  colleague,  he  was  continued  in  the  new 
2.C.33.  a.  prpVjncej  a?  proconsul,  to  regulate  the  affairs 
of  it;  and  the  same  cpmUia -which  allotted  him 
RYoa'ivifE  that  post,  chose  M.  Minucius  Rufus  and  P. 
uxxxii.  Cornelius  Scipio  Asina  to  be  the  consuls  for 

Bef  J.C.  1  r  y  •  .t 

Two hun  the  new  year.  The  conquest  or  lstria,  on  the 
dredtwen-  korcjgrg  0f  the  Adriatic,  was  the  only  military 

23ut  expl°‘t  during  their  magistracy. 

snlship.  -  5  v 

Eutrop  B. 
c.  7. 
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CHAP.  XV. 


The  second  Illyrian  War. 


ABOUT  this  time,  Demetrius  of  Pharos, 
whom  the  Roman  republic  had  placed  in  the 
government  of  IHyricum,  and  guardianship  of 
the  young  king,  Pinaeus,  seeing  the  Romans 
engaged  in  a  troublesome  war  with  the  Gauls, 
and  that  Carthage  wanted  only  a  fair  opportu¬ 
nity  to  break  with  them,  had  despised  their 
orders,  forced  the  Atintanes  to  renounce  their 
alliance  with  the  republic,  and  sent  fifty  ships 
of  war  beyond  Lissos,  to  pillage  the  islands 
called  Cyclades,  in  the  Archipelago. 

The  new  consuls,  L.  Veturius  Philo  and  C. 
Lutatius,  would  have  sailed  for  IHyricum,  if 
they  had  not  been  forced  to  depose  themselves 
upon  some  defect  found  in  the  ceremony  of 
their  election.  They  were  succeeded  by  M. 
-ZEmilius  Lepidus  and  M.  Valerius  Laevinu's ; 
but  the  season  was  now  too  far  advanced  to 
begin  the  expedition,  so  that  it  was  postponed 
to  the  next  consulship.  [By  a  census  taken 
this  year,  the  number  of  Roman  citizens  fit  to 
bear  arms  appeared  to  be  two  hundred  seventy 
thousand  two  hundred  and  thirteen.  The  cen¬ 
sus,  as  usual,  was  followed  by  a  lustrum,  the 
forty-third  from  its  institution.]  ■;  tIi 

Both  the  cbnsuls  of  the  ne#  year,  M.  Liviiis 
Salinator  and  L.  vEmfliiis  Paulu§3'embai'ked:for 
IHyricum.  Demetrius  had  assisted  Philip,  king 
of  Macedon,  (while  a  minor  under  the  tuition 
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Year  of  of  his  uncle,  Antigonus  DosorO  in  his  wars  with 

ROME  ” 

dxxxiv.  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  had  thereby  secured 
Tvra'huu-  himself  a  retreat  with  that  prince,  in  case  of  a 
dredeigh-  disaster.  He  had  also  fortified  Dimalum,  a  city 
of  importance  in  Illyricum  ;  and  having  assem- 
233d  Con-  the  choicest  of  his  troops  in  the  island  of 

suUhip.  1 

Pharos,  his  own  country,  held  his  court  there. 
Early  in  the  spring,  fEmilius  sat  down  before 
Dimalum,  and  by  surprising  efforts  took  it  in 
seven  days ;  upon  which  all  the  old  allies  of 
Rome,  who  had  been  compelled  to  submit  to 
the  tyrant,  returned  joyfully  to  their  former 
engagements.  The  next  attempt  was  upon 
Pharos,  the  last  refuge  of  the  traitor.  As  the 
enterprise  was  difficult,  iEmilius  thought  it  ne¬ 
cessary  to  join  artifice  to  valour.  The  Roman 
fleet  had  two  consular  armies  on  board  it;  one 
of  them  was  ordered  to  land  in  the  island  in  the 
night,  and  hide  itself  in  forests  and  behind 
rocks.  This  done,  a  detachment  of  the  fleet 
appeared  off  Pharos  in  open  day,  as  it  were 
with  design  to  land  some  forces  there.  Deme¬ 
trius  drew  his  army  out  of  the  town  to  the  sea 
shore,  to  hinder  the  descent ;  which  when  the 
legionaries  that  were  already  landed  perceived, 
they  left  their  ambush,  and  marching  silently, 
seized  an  eminence  between  the  city  and  the 
port.  If  was  of  the  last  consequence  to  De¬ 
metrius  to  drive  the  Romans  from  this  post, 
and  therefore,  having  encouraged  his  men,  he 
led  them  straight  to  the  attack. 

This  gave  the  consuls  on  board  the  fleet  an 
opportunity  to  make  their  descent,  and  then 
the  Illyrians,  finding  themselves  invested  on  all 
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sides,  presently  took  to  flight.  As  for  the  re¬ 
gent,  he  made  his  escape  to  Macedon,  in  a  bark 
kept  ready  for  that  purpose. 

The  defeat  of  the  Illyrian  army  was  followed 
by  the  taking  of  Pharos,  which  the  Romans  first 
plundered,  and  then  levelled  with  the  ground. 
Thus  Rome  became  a  second  time  mistress  of 
Illyricum.  However,  she  did  not  reduce  it  to 
the  state  of  a  Roman  province,  having  some 
compassion  for  the  young  king,  who  had  been 
embarked  in  these  affairs  merely  by  the  fault 
of  his  guardians. 

The  consuls  returned  to  Rome,  and  obtained 
a  triumph  for  their  victories.  Their  conduct, 
nevertheless,  had  not  been  in  all  respects  pleas¬ 
ing  to  the  people,  as  appeared  after  the  expira¬ 
tion  of  their  magistracy  \  Livius  and  vEmilius 
were  then  accused  before  the  tribes  of  having 
applied  a  great  part  of  the  spoils  taken  from 
the  enemy  to  their  own  use,  and  of  having  dis¬ 
tributed  the  rest  of  the  booty  partially  among 
the  soldiers.  iEmilius  upon  his  trial  was  ac¬ 
quitted,  but  Livius  was  condemned  by  all  the 
tribes  except  the  Maecian ;  an  affront  which 
he  resented  to  excess,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter 
when  he  comes  to  be  censor. 

In  this  consulship,  the  senate  observing  that 

1  It  was  at  this  time  Archagathus  of  Peloponnesus  in¬ 
troduced  surgery  into  Rome.  At  first  he  met  with  great 
applause,  and  a  shop  was  built  for  him  at  the  public  charge, 
in  a  part  of  the  city  where  four  streets  met ;  but  as  his 
constant  practice  in  the  cure  of  wounds  was  to  make  large 
incisions,  which  are  painful  remedies,  his  art  soon  fell  into 
disrepute. 
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the  great  concourse  of  strangers  from  Egypt 
and  the  Levant  had  introduced  into  the  city 
the  worship  of  Isis  and  Osiris,  to  whom  several 
sanctuaries  were  already  built,  ordered  these 
to  be  all  demolished,  agreeably  to  one  of  the 
twelve  tables,  forbidding  the  worship  of  strange 
gods.  No  workman,  however,  would  venture 
the  guilt  of  sacrilege  by  doing  it,  such  credit 
had  their  worship  gained  among  the  people. — 
The  consul  ^Emilias,  therefore,  full  of  zeal  for 
the  religion  and  laws  of  his  country,  laid  aside 
his  consular  robe, took  a  hatchet,  and  beat  down 
those  oratories  to  the  ground. 

But  the  most  important  transaction  of  this 
year  was  the  planting  colonies  at  Placentia  and 
Cremona  in  the  Gallic  territories ;  this  being 
the  chief  motive  which  inclined  the  Boians 
and  Insubl'ians  to  favour  Hannibal  in  his  at¬ 
tempt  upon  Italy,  that  memorable  and  surpris¬ 
ing  event  which  is  next  to  engage  the  reader’s 
attention. 


CHAP.  XVI. 

THE  SECOND  PUNIC  WAR,  OR  THE  WAR  OF  HANNIBAL. 
Its  causes  and  commencement. 

TWENTY-TWO  yearswere  now  past,  since 
Carthage,  bending  to  the  superior  fortune  of 
Rome,  had  with  shame  and  reluctance,  submit¬ 
ted  to  the  hard  conditions  of  that  treaty,  which 
put  an  end  to  the  first  tunic  war.  To  relin¬ 
quish  thefair  island  of  Sicily  to  an  imperious  rival 
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teen. 


233d  Con¬ 
sulship. 


was.  a  sore  and  grievous  article  ;  and  perhaps  Year  of 
the  payment  of  those  large  suffls,' that  were  dxxxiv.E 
further  exacted  for  the  peace,  was  a  yet  more  t™  w 
Sehsible  mortification  to  a  republic  of  avaricious  dred  dah' 
merchants:  but  necessity  compelled;  nor  could 
eyen  the  courage  and  abilities  of  the  incompa¬ 
rable  Amilcar  furnish  any  remedy,  in  the  then 
distressful  situation  of  affairs.  For  after  the 
-defeat  of  Hanno  at  the  iEgates,  which  made 
tlie  Romans  masters  of  the  sea,  neither  the 
army  of  Amilcar  at  Eryx,  nor  the  garrisons  of 
Lilybaeum  and  Drepanum,  could  receive  any  See  p.  m. 
supply  of  provisions  or  military  stores.  Sicily 
therefore  was  unavoidably  lost:  the  army  might 
be  preserved ;  but  the  only  visible  way  to  pre¬ 
serve  it,  was  by  a  peace  with  the  enemy.  Amil¬ 
car  s  immediate  object  in  the  treaty  was  this 
preservation  of  the  troops.  Yet  even  this  nei¬ 
ther  he  nor  they  Would  consent  to  purchase  at 
the  expense  of  their  honour  as  soldiers.  They 
chose  rather  to  perish  than  to  give  up  their 
arms.  As  for  the  annual  sums  which  the  con¬ 
sul  Lutatius  demanded  from  Carthage,  Amil- 
cai,  on  the  part  of  his  republic,  readily  yielded 
to  that  imposition.  Nor  did  he  much  hesitate 
in  complying  with  the  further  demands  of  mo- 
ne^f  which  the  ten  commissioners  from  Rome 
insisted  upon,  before  they  would  ratify  the 
peace.  What  rendered  him. .so  tractable  on 
this  head,  was  doubtless  (beside  the  danger  of 
his  army)  the  resolution  he  had  secretly  formed, 
that  no  more  of  the  stipulated  tribute  should 
bh  paid,  than  was  required  to  be  paid  at  the 
titne  of  the  ratification.  For, .as  we  learn  from 
*voi;.  iv.  "  -  4  -  -  : 
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Polybius,  he  was  determined  to  renew  the  war 
against  Rome  as  soon  as  it  should  be  possible 
to  do  it.  Whatever  fears  some  of  the  citizens 
of  Carthage  might  have  of  the  war’s  being 
transferred  from  Sicily  to  their  own  gates,  if  a 
peace  were  not  concluded,  it  is  evident  that 
Amilcar,  with  that  army  of  hardy  veterans  he 
then  commanded,  feared  no  enemy  but  famine; 
and  could  he  have  found  means  to  transport 
those  troops  safely  into  Africa  without  a  peace, 
he  would  have  entered  into  no  treaty  with  the 
Romans. 

The  indignation  of  Amilcar,  when  he  was 
thus  constrained  to  leave  Eryx  and  abandon 
Sicily,  is  assigned  by  Polybius  for  the  first 
cause  of  that  memorable  war  which  we  are 
going  to  enter  upon  ;  for  though  this  implaca¬ 
ble  enemy  of  the  Romans  did  not  live  to  attempt 
that  vengeance,  which  to  his  last  breath  he  was 
ever  meditating,  we  shall  presently  see,  that  his 
spirit  of  revenge  was  not  extinguished  by  his 
death. 

The  dreadful  and  destructive  conflict  at  home, 
to  which,  on  his  return  thither  from  Sicily,  he 
was  obliged  to  give  all  his  attention  during 
more  than  three  years,  unavoidably  suspended 
the  execution  of  his  purpose  against  Rome. — 
And  when  that  domestic  disturbance  was  hap¬ 
pily  quelled,  the  treasury  and  strength  of  Car¬ 
thage  were  too  much  exhausted  to  furnish  what 
was  necessary  to  support  her  in  so  arduous  an 
enterprise*  The  Romans,  sensible  of  her  weak¬ 
ness,  took  advantage  of  it  (as  we  have  seen)  to 
extort  from  her  not  only  the  cession  of  Sardi- 
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nia,  but  the  sum  of  1200  talents;  a  fine  shame¬ 
lessly  demanded  for  the  reparation  of  an  injury 
they  had  not  received.  And  this  odious  ex¬ 
tortion  is  held  to  be  the  second  and  the  prin¬ 
cipal  cause  of  that  war,  which  followed  it  at 
almost  twenty  years  distance.  For  so  bare¬ 
faced  an  injustice,  so  insulting  a  procedure,  as 
it  furnished  Carthage  with  a  just  ground  to  at¬ 
tack  the  Romans  whenever  she  should  be  in  a 
condition  to  do  it,  so  it  also  brought  all  the 
Carthaginians  in  general  to  concur  with  their 
brave  captain  in  his  resentment  and  designs; 
it  being  now  sufficiently  manifest,  that  they 
must  either  resolve  to  become  obedient  sub¬ 
jects  of  Rome,  or  take  some  effectual  measures 
to  render  themselves  the  more  potent  republic. 

With  this  view,  Amilcar,  soon  after  the  re¬ 
establishment  of  tranquillity  at  home,  by  the 
suppression  of  the  mercenaries  and  rebels,  had 
a  new  army  committed  to  him,  to  be  employed 
in  extending  the  Carthaginian  empire  in  Spain ; 
a  country  that  both  abounded  with  riches,  and 
was  able  to  supply  the  republic  with  a  suffi¬ 
cient  number  of  brave  troops,  to  make  head 
against  those  multitudes  of  soldiers  with  which 
Italy  furnished  the  Romans. 

How  deeply  Amilcar ’s  hatred  to  Rome  had 
rooted  itself  in  his  heart,  and  that  revenge  was 
his  chief  aim  in  this  expedition,  we  have  a  sin¬ 
gular  and  incontestible  proof,  in  what  he  did 
just  before  his  departure  from  Africa.  His  son 
Hannibal,  at  that  time  about  nine  years  old, 
was  with  him,  when  he  performed  a  sacrifice  to 
Jupiter  for  the  success  of  his  intended  voyage. 

t  2 
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The  rites  being  all  ended,  and  Amilcar  having 
ordered  the  rest  of  the  assistants  to  withdraw, 
he  called  his  son  to  him,  and  tenderly  caressing 
the  boy,  asked  him  whether  he  were  willing  to 
accompany  him  into  Spain?  The  boy  not  only 
most  readily  declared  his  consent,  but  with  all 
the  blandishments  and  eager  vivacity  peculiar 
to  children,  begged  of  his  father,  that  he  would 
permit  him  to  go.  Amilcar  then  taking  him  by 
the  hand,  led  him  to  the  altar,  made  him  lay 
his  hand  upon  it,  touch  the  sacrifice,  and  swear, 
“  That  he  would  never  be  in  friendship  with  the 
Romans.” 

Tiie  Carthaginian  passed  the  Straits  of 
Hercules,  and  landed  with  his  army  on  the 
western  coast  of  Spain.  Nine  years  he  con¬ 
ducted  the  war  in  this  country  with  uninter¬ 
rupted  success1,  reducing  many  nations  to  the 


1  According  to  2onaras,  in  the  consulate  of  Q.  Fabius 
and  M.  Pomponius,  [in  the  520th  of  Rome,  when  Amilcar 
had  been  about  five  years  in  Spain]  the  Romans  believing 
that  the  wars  they  had  to  sustain  against  the  Ligurians 
and  Sardinians,  were  owing  to  the  secret  practices  of  the 
Carthaginians,  sent  to  these  some  ambassadors,  who  de¬ 
manded  of  them,  in  harsh  terms,  certain  sums  of  money 
due  by  treaty,  and  that  they  should  forbear  touching  at 
any  of  the  islands  in  the  Roman  jurisdiction;  and  to  gain 
the  readier  compliance  to  these  demands,  the  ambassadors 
presented  a  caduceus  and  a  javelin,  the  one  a  symbol  of 
peace,  the  other  of  war,  bidding  the  senate  take  their 
choice.  The  Carthaginians,  nothing  terrified  at  this  me¬ 
nace,  answered,  that  they  would  choose  neither,  but  would 
readily  accept  whichsoever  they  should  think  fit  to  leave 
them. 

If  this  story  [which  does  not  seem  probable]  be  true, 
the  boldness  of  the  Carthaginians  proceeded  doubtless  from 
the  great  success  of  Amilcar  in  Spain. 
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obedience  of  his  republic  :  but  at  length  in  a 
battle  which  he  fought  with  the  Vetones,  a  peo¬ 
ple  of  Lusitania*,  (defending  himself  a  long 
time  with  admirable  resolution)  he  was  encom¬ 
passed  and  slain ;  carrying  with  him  to  the  grave 
the  same  great  honour  and  reputation,  which 
by  many  signal  victories  he  had  acquired,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  name  of  a  second  Mars. 

This  happened  about  the  time  when  the 
Romans  made  their  first  expedition  against 
the  Illyrians. 

Upon  the  death  of  Amilcar,  the  command  of 
the  army  was  given  to  his  son-in-law  Asdrubal, 
at  that  time  admiral  of  the  galleys.  He  was  no 
bad  soldier,  and  a  very  able  statesman  ;  by  his 
wisdom  and  gentle  manners  attracting  the  good¬ 
will  of  many  princes  of  that  country,  and  gain¬ 
ing  more  subjects  to  Carthage  by  his  wonder¬ 
ful  address  in  negotiation,  than  his  predecessor 
had  done  by  the  sword.  He  also  built  new 
Carthage,  (the  present  Carthagena)  a  town 
commodiously  situated  to  be  a  magazine  of 
arms,  and  to  receive  succours  from  Africa. 

Rome  began  now  to  be  alarmed.  Her  jea¬ 
lousy  of  Carthage  had  been  asleep  during  Amil- 
car’s  remote  conquests  in  Spain  :  but  the  for¬ 
midable  growth  of  her  rival’s  power,  under  the 
management  of  Asdrubal,  awakened  it.  She 
did  not  dare,  however,  to  exact  any  thing  of 
the  Carthaginians  very  grievous,  or  to  com¬ 
mence  hostilities  against  them,  being  at  this 
time  in  extreme  dread  of  the  Gauls,  who  threat¬ 
ened  her  with  an  invasion.  Ambassadors  were 
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*  Portugal. 
Livy, B.  21. 
c.  10. 

See  p.  182. 


jolyb.  B.  2. 
c.  13. 


Livy,  B.21. 
c.  2. 


See  p.  185. 
Polyb.  B.  2. 
c.  13. 
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therefore  sent  to  Asdrubal2,  to  draw  him  by 
fair  words  into  a  treaty,  wherein  he  should  co¬ 
venant,  <c  That  the  Carthaginians  would  con¬ 
fine  their  arms  within  the  Iberus.”  No  men¬ 
tion  was  made  of  any  other  part  of  Spain  in 
this  treaty. 

As  the  Spanish  affairs  had  no  relation  to  the 
peace  between  the  two  states,  this  demand  was 
unreasonable  ;  and  the  Romans  seem  to  have 
sought  by  it  a  pretext  of  quarrel,  when  by 
freeing  themselves  from  the  Gauls,  they  should 
be  in  a  condition  to  begin  a  new  war  with  Car¬ 
thage.  For  should  Asdrubal  refuse  to  engage, 
or,  engaging,  not  perform,  they  would  in 
either  case  be  furnished  with  such  a  pretext, 
though  perhaps  in  neither  would  the  pretext 
be  just3. 

Asdrubal  was  full  of  the  same  spirit  as  Amil- 
car,  and  had  the  same  designs  ever  at  heart. 
However  he  made  no  difficulty  to  comply  with 
the  motion  of  the  ambassadors,  having  much 
to  do  before  he  could  pass  that  boundary  which 
the  Romans  were  for  fixing  to  his  conquests. 

By  this  treaty  Rome  acquired  some  reputa¬ 
tion  in  Spain.  For  when  it  was  conceived  by 
the  Spaniards,  that  the  African  republic,  which 
sought  to  be  mistress  over  them,  stood  herself 
in  fear  of  a  more  potent  state,  they  began  to 


2  According  to  Appian,  the  treaty  was  made  at  Carthage, 
but  the  sequel  proves  this  to  be  false. 

3  This  will  be  explained  when  we  come  to  the  proper 
place  for  it. 
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4  Livy  and  Appian  say,  that  Asdrubal  was  killed  in  re¬ 
venge  by  a  slave,  whose  master  he  had  put  to  death. 

5  It  is  surprising  that  the  judicious  Mr.  Roilin  (in  his 
Hist.  Anc.  380.)  should  follow  Livy,  in  relating  an  idle 
story  full  of  absurdity,  and  which  he  afterwards  (following 
again  the  same  author)  manifestly  contradicts. 

The  Latin  historian  reports,  “  that  Asdrubal  [about 
three  years  before  his  death]  wrote  to  Carthage  to  have 
Hannibal,  who  was  then  hardly  at  the  age  of  puberty, 
sent  to  him,  that  the  young  man  might  be  trained  up  to 
war,  so  as  one  day  to  imitate  his  father’s  prowess.  He 
adds,  that  Hanno  and  others  opposed  this  motion  in  the 
senate,  imputing  to  Asdrubal  dishonest  intentions  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  lad;  but  that  it  was  carried  by  a  majority. — 

That  Hannibal  arriving  in  Spain,  drew  all  eyes  upon  him  ; 
and  that  the  old  soldiers  observed  in  his  person  and  man¬ 
ner  a  wonderful  resemblance  to  his  father,  &c.  That  he 
served  three  years  under  Asdrubal,  and  was  then  declared 
general  of  the  army.”  Now  is  there  the  least  probability, 
either  that  Hannibal  should  arrive  at  such  a  masterly  know¬ 
ledge  in  the  art  of  war  in  th^ee  years  service  ;  or  that  the 
Carthaginians  should  trust  the  conduct  of  their  army  and 
their  empire  in  Spain  to  a  young  man  of  so  short  experi¬ 
ence?  That  Livy  was  very  careless  in  delivering  this  tra- 


turn  their  eyes  hither  for  protection  ;  and  the 
Saguntines,  whose  city  was  on  the  south-side 
pf  the  Iberus,  entered  into  a  confederacy  with 
the  Romans,  and  were  gladly  received. 

When  Asdrubal  had  governed  in  Spain  for 
the  space  of  eight  years,  he  was  treacherously 
murdered  by  a  certain  Gaul4,  whom  he  had 
provoked  by  some  injury.  The  Carthaginians, 
upon  receipt  of  this  news,  suspended  the  no¬ 
mination  of  a  new  commander,  till  they  could 
learn  the  inclinations  of  the  army ;  and  they 
no  sooner  understood  that  the  soldiers  had  una¬ 
nimously  made  choice  of  Hannibal 5  for  their 
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leader,  than  they  called  an  assembly,  and  with 
one  voice  ratified  the  election. 

Hannibal,  soon  after  his  confirmation  in  the 
command  of  the  troops,  undertook  the  reduc¬ 
tion  of  the  Olcades.  The  success  was  answer- 
able  to  his  desires.  Having  amassed  much 
treasure  by  the  sale  of  the  booty  taken  in  se¬ 
veral  towns,  he  marched  to  New  Carthage, 
which  he  made  his  winter-quarters  ;  where  li¬ 
berally  paying  the  soldiers  who  had  served 
under  him,  and  promising  them  further  grati¬ 
fications,  he  both  gained  their  affections,  and 
inspired  them  with  extraordinary  hopes. 

Early  the  next  spring,  he  led  his  army  against 
the  Vaccaei,  and  made  a  fortunate  expedition: 
but  in  his  return  home,  being  attacked  by  the 
Carpetani,  whom  great  numbers  of  the  fugitive 
Olcades  and  Vaceaei  (driven  out  of  their  own 
countries)  had  joined,  he  was  reduced  to  very 
great  straits.  Could  the  enemy  have  com- 


dition,  appears  sufficiently  from  the  age  he  gives  to  Han¬ 
nibal,  at  the  time  of  his  being  sent  into  Spain,  at  Asdru- 
bal’s  request,  hunc  vix  bum  puberem,  when  he  was  scarce 
fourteen.  By  the  historian’s  own  account,  Hannibal  was 
nine  when  Amilcar  went  into  Spain  ;  Amilcar  lived  there 
nine  years  ;  and  Asdrubal  had  commanded  near  five  years 
before  he  sent  for  the  young  man. 

Mr.  Rollin,  aware,  I  suppose,  of  this  inconsistency,  drops 
the  vix  dum  puberem,  and  makes  Hannibal  to  be  twenty- 
two  at  the  time  of  his  going  from  Carthage  to  Asdrubal ; 
and  by  this  indeed  he  avoids  the  anachronism  :  but  then 
he  seems  not  to  have  been  aware,  that  the  whole  story  is 
overthrown  by  what  Hannibal  says  in  the  senate  of  Car¬ 
thage,  at  the  end  of  the  second  Punic  war,  “  That  he  had 
never  before  been  at  home  since  he  was  nine  years  old.” 
See  Livy,  B.  30.  and  Mr.  Rollin,  Vol.  I.  p.  486. 
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pelled  him  to  a  pitched  battle,  he  had  inevita-  Year  of 
f,  ,  .  r  .  ,  .  .  ....Rome 

bly  been  undone  ;  but  he,  with  great  skill,  dxxxiv. 

making  a  slow  retreat,  till  he  had  got  the  river  Two  hun- 
Tagus  between  him  and  them,  so  judiciously  tdrped  un¬ 
disposed  his  horse  and  elephants,  as  entirely  to 
defeat  their  endeavours  to  cross  the  river  after  23,3d Con- 
him,  which  they  attempted  to  their  prodigious 
loss,  by  several  fords  at  one  and  the  same  time. 

After  which,  passing  the  river  himself,  and  pur¬ 
suing  his  advantage,  he,  with  terrible  slaughter, 
routed  this  army  of  100,000  barbarians. 

The  Vaccaei  being  thus  vanquished,  there  re¬ 
mained  no  nation  on  that  side  the  Iberus  who 
durst  think  of  opposing  the  Carthaginians,  ex¬ 
cept  the  Saguntines.  Hannibal  had  hitherto 
carefully  forbore  all  hostility  against  this  peo¬ 
ple,  being  ever  mindful  of  his  father’s  advice, 
which  was,  to  avoid  giving  occasion  to  the  Ro¬ 
mans  to  declare  war  against  Carthage,  until 
such  time  as  by  the  enlargement  of  her  domi¬ 
nion  and  strength  she  was  in  a  condition  to 
cope  with  them.  This  time  was  now  at  hand  ; 
and  the  great  success  of  the  Carthaginian  arms 
in  Spain,  under  the  conduct  of  Amilcar,  As- 
drubal,  and  Hannibal,  is  therefore  assigned  by 

Polybius  for  the  third  cause  of  the  second  Poiyb.  b.s. 

c.  10. 

PUNIC  WAR. 

While  Hannibal  was  meditating  the  first 
blow  he  intended  to  give,  and  was  clearing  the 
way  for  the  attack,  by  the  several  enterprises 
above  mentioned,  the  Saguntines  despatched  c.  is. 
frequent  messengers  to  the  Romans,  partly 
out  of  apprehension  of  their  own  impending 
danger,  and  partly  out  of  friendship  to  their 
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allies,  that  they  might  be  perfectly  informed  of 
the  progress  of  the  Carthaginians.  Little  at¬ 
tention  was  given  at  Rome  to  these  advices 
for  a  long  time  ;  but  at  last  it  was  judged  pro¬ 
per  to  send  some  ambassadors  into  Spain,  to 
examine  into  the  truth  of  the  facts. 

Hannibal,  having  carried  his  conquests  as  far 
as  he  had  proposed  that  year,  returned  to  take 
up  his  winter  quarters  in  New  Carthage,  which 
was  then  become  the  seat  of  the  Carthaginian 
government  in  Spain.  There  he  found  the  Ro¬ 
man  ambassadors ;  and,  giving  them  audience, 
was  by  them  admonished,  “upon  no  account 
to  attempt  any  thing  against  the  Saguntines,  a 
people  received  into  the  protection  of  Rome  j 
and  also  to  be  mindful  of  the  treaty  with  As- 
drubal,  and  to  forbear  passing  the  river  Iberus.” 

Hannibal,  young,  full  of  martial  fire,  fortu¬ 
nate  in  his  enterprises,  and  mortally  hating  the 
Romans,  answered  with  a  careless  and  haughty 
air  (personating  a  friend  to  the  Saguntines) 
“  That  a  sedition  having  formerly  happened 
among  the  citizens  of  Saguntum,  the  Romans, 
to  whose  arbitration  they  referred  the  dispute, 
had  unjustly  condemned  to  death  some  of  the 
magistrates ;  and  that  he  would  not  suffer  this 
injustice  to  go  unpunished  ;  for  it  had  ever 
been  the  custom  of  the  Carthaginians  to  under¬ 
take  the  cause  of  those  who  were  wrongfully 
persecuted.” 

The  ambassadors  departing  with  this  answer, 
sailed  to  Carthage  (pursuant  to  their  instruc¬ 
tions  in  case  of  such  a  reception  from  Hannibal) 
there  to  expostulate  upon  the  matter  with  the 
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senate  ;  though  they  well  saw  that  a  war  was 
unavoidable.  Little  indeed  did  they  imagine 
that  Italy  would  be  the  theatre  of  it;  but  con¬ 
cluded  that  Saguntum  and  its  territory  would 
be  the  scene  of  action. 

Hannibal  at  the  same  time  sent  to  Carthage 
for  instructions  how  to  proceed,  with  regard  to 
the  Saguntines,  who,  as  he  said,  “  encouraged 
by  their  confederacy  with  Rome,  committed 
many  outrages  against  those  who  were  in  alli¬ 
ance  with  Carthage.”  According  to  Livy,  these 
allies  of  Carthage  were  the  Turdetani,  between 
whom  and  the  Saguntines  Hannibal  had  con¬ 
trived  to  raise  a  quarrel,  that  he  might  have  a 
pretence,  in  quality  of  friend  to  the  former,  to 
attack  the  latter. 

What  answer  the  Roman  ambassadors  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  Carthaginian  senate  is  not  re¬ 
corded  ;  but  we  may  well  gather  from  the  se¬ 
quel,  that  it  was  by  no  means  satisfactory. — 
The  senate  of  Rome,  nevertheless,  being  in  the 
same  prepossession  as  their  ambassadors,  con¬ 
cerning  the  seat  of  the  war,  that  it  would  be 
in  a  remote  country ;  and  considering  also  that 
the  war,  when  once  begun,  would  probably  be 
carried  to  a  great  length,  resolved,  before  they 
entered  upon  it,  to  give  a  period  first  to  their 
affairs  of  Illyriciiqa,  and  punish  the  perfidy  of 
Demetrius  ;  believing  that  they  should  be  able 
to  effect  this,  and  yet  have  sufficient  opportu¬ 
nity  to  defeat  the  designs  of  Hannibal. 

But  these  proved  vain  deliberations;  for  Han¬ 
nibal  was  too  much  in  earnest.  He  marched 
with  his  army  towards  Saguntum,  at  the  same 
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time  that  the  Roman  consuls  embarked  for  II- 
lyricum ;  and  before  the  consuls  had  finished 
their  expedition  Saguntum  was  taken. 

The  Carthaginian  used  the  more  diligence 
in  attacking  this  strong  and  wealthy  city,  for 
many  weighty  considerations.  The  reduction 
of  Saguntum  would  probably  deprive  the  Ro¬ 
mans  of  all  hope  of  making  war  in  Spain:  the 
nations  he  had  already  conquered,  terrified  by 
this  new  success  of  his  arms,  would  be  held  in 
better  obedience,  and  those  who  were  yet  un¬ 
conquered  would  stand  in  greater  awe  of  his 
power.  And,  what  was  still  of  greater  import¬ 
ance,  he  should  be  able  to  pursue  his  enter¬ 
prises  with  more  security  when  he  had  no  ene¬ 
my  at  his  back.  He  further  considered,  that 
this  town,  should  he  take  it,  would  yield  him 
large  supplies  of  treasure  for  carrying  on  the 
war ;  that  his  army  would  be  more  at  his  de¬ 
votion,  when  he  had  enriched  them  with  booty; 
and  that  he  should  be  enabled  to  secure  to  him¬ 
self  friends  at  Carthage,  by  sending  thither  a 
part  of  the  spoil. 

From  all  these  motives  he  was  indefatigable 
in  pressing  the  siege;  which  nevertheless  lasted 
many  months.  The  Roman  senate  no  sooner 
received  advice  of  his  having  begun  it,  but  they 
sent  ambassadors  into  Spain  with  instructions 
to  give  him  warning  to  desist,  and,  in  case  of 
his  refusal,  to  sail  to  Carthage,  and  there  de¬ 
mand  of  the  senate  the  delivering  up  of  their 
general  to  the  Romans,  by  way  of  compensa¬ 
tion  for  the  breach  of  the  league  between  the 
two  states. 
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Hannibal,  hearing  of  the  arrival  of  these  RYQa^ofE 
ambassadors  on  the  coast  of  Spain,  despatched  dxxxiv. 
some  messengers  to  meet  them  at  the  sea-side,  Two  Inl¬ 
and  to  signify  to  them,  “  That  neither  would  eigh' 
it  be  safe  for  them  to  come  to  his  quarters ; 
nor  had  he  leisure  to  give  them  audience.”  23,3^.Con' 
And,  as  he  knew  very  well  to  what  place  they  Livy,  b.  21. 
^  would  direct  their  course,  after  receiving  such  c- 
a  message,  he,  without  delay,  sent  proper 
emissaries  to  Carthage,  to  prepare  the  chiefs 
of  the  Barchine  faction  for  the  occasion. 

Livy  reports  that  Hanno,  the  avowed  enemy  c.  10. 
of  Amilcar’s  family,  and  the  head  of  the  oppo¬ 
site  faction,  was  the  only  man  in  the  Cartha¬ 
ginian  senate  who  was  for  complying  with  the 
demands  of  Rome  ;  and  that  he  spoke  to  this 
effect : 

“  How  often  have  I  conjured  you  by  those 
gods,  who  are  the  witnesses  and  arbiters  of 
leagues  and  treaties,  not  to  suffer  any  of  Amil¬ 
car’s  race  to  command  your  armies  !  How  often 
have  I  told  you,  that  neither  the  manes  nor  the 
progeny  of  that  man  would  ever  be  at  rest,  and 
that  no  friendship,  no  peace  with  the  Romans 
could  be  preserved  inviolate,  so  long  as  there 
remained  one  alive  of  the  Barchine  name  and 
family  !  Hannibal  is  an  aspiring  youth,  proudly 
ambitious  of  being  a  monarch  ;  and  who  thinks 
nothing  so  conducive  to  his  purpose,  as  to  draw 
upon  us  war  after  war,  that  so  he  may  live  in 
arms  and  be  always  surrounded  with  legions : 

And  you,  by  making  him  the  general  of  your 
armies,  have  furnished  fuel  to  his  fire  ;  you  have 
fed  the  flame  which  now  scorches  you.  Your 
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forces  at  this  time  besiege  Saguntum,  contrary 
to  the  faith  of  treaties.  What  can  you  expect, 
but  that  Carthage  be  soon  invested  by  the 
Roman  legions,  under  the  conduct  of  those 
very  gods,  who  in  the  former  war  took  ven¬ 
geance  on  us  for  the  like  perfidiousness 6  ?  Are 
you  yet  to  learn  what  kind  of  enemies  they 
are  whom  you  provoke  ?  Are  you  still  strangers 
to  yourselves?  Are  you  ignorant  of  the  for¬ 
tunes  of  the  two  republics  ? 

Your  worthy  general  would  not  vouchsafe 
the  ambassadors  of  your  allies  a  hearing ;  he 
has  violated  the  law  of  nations.  The  ambas¬ 
sadors  of  our  friends,  worse  treated  than  the 
messengers  from  an  enemy  were  ever  known 
to  be,  have  now  recourse  to  you.  They  de¬ 
mand  satisfaction  for  the  unjust  violation  of  a 
treaty.  They  would  have  you  clear  the  body 
of  the  nation  from  the  shame  of  so  odious  a 
breach  of  faith,  by  giving  up  into  their  hands 
the  author  of  the  crime.  The  more  moderate 
they  are  at  present,  the  more  exasperated,  I 
fear,  and  the  more  implacable  will  they  be  here¬ 
after.  Remember  the  JEgates,  and  the  affair 


0  Hanno  refers  here  (as  he  afterwards  explains  himself) 
to  some  attempts  of  the  Carthaginians  upon  Tarentum,  (at 
the  time,  I  suppose,  when  Pyrrhus’s  troops  held  that  city.) 
In  the  Epit.  of  Livy,  B.  14.  it  is  said,  that  the  Carthagini¬ 
ans  came  with  a  fleet  to  the  succour  of  Tarentum,  whereby 
they  broke  their  league  with  the  Romans.  And  this  doubt¬ 
less  is  the  foundation  whereon  Zonaras  builds  his  report, 
that  the  motive  assigned  by  the  Romans  for  their  begin¬ 
ning  the  first  Punic  war,  was  the  assistance  which  the  Car¬ 
thaginians  had  given  the  Tarentines  against  Rome.  See 
p.  2 g  of  this  volume. 
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of  Eryx,  with  all  the  calamities  you  suffered 
for  four-an d-twen ty  years  together.  And  yet 
we  had  not  then  this  boy  at  the  head  of  our 
armies,  but  his  father,  Amilcar  himself,  a  se¬ 
cond  Mars,  as  some  are  pleased  to  style  him. 
But  we  could  not  then  forbear  making  attempts 
upon  Tarentum  in  violation  of  treaties,  as  we 
do  now  upon  Saguntum.  The  gods  declared 
themselves  against  us  in  that  war,  and,  in 
spite  of  all  our  pretences  of  right,  made  ap¬ 
pear,  by  giving  victory  to  our  enemies,  which 
of  the  two  nations  had  unjustly  broken  the 
league. 

“  It  is  against  Carthage  that  Hannibal  now 
plants  his  mantelets  and  erects  his  towers;  it 
is  her  wall  that  he  now  shakes  with  his  batter¬ 
ing  rams.  The  ruins  of  Saguntum  (I  wish  I 
may  prove  a  false  prophet !)  will  fall  upon 
our  heads ;  and  the  war  begun  with  the  Sa- 
guntines  must  be  maintained  against  the  Ro¬ 
mans. 

“  But,  say  you,  shall  we  then  deliver  up  Han¬ 
nibal  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies  ?  I  know 
that  my  opinion  will  have  little  weight  with 
you,  because  of  the  old  animosities  between 
his  father  and  me ;  yet  I  must  declare,  that  as 
I  rejoiced  when  Amilcar  fell,  because,  had  he 
lived,  he  would  have  engaged  us  before  now  in 
a  war  with  the  Romans,  so  I  hate  and  detest 
this  youth  as  a  fury  and  the  firebrand  to  kindle 
a  Roman  war.  Yes,  I  think  it  fit,  that  Han¬ 
nibal  be  delivered  up  to  expiate  the  breach  of 
the  league  ;  and,  if  nobody  had  demanded  him, 
I  should  vote  to  have  him  transported  to  the 
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remotest  corner  of  the  earth,  whence  his  name 
might  never  reach  our  ears  to  disturb  the  re¬ 
pose  of  our  state. 

“  My  conclusion  therefore  is,  that  deputies 
be  forthwith  sent  to  Rome  to  pacify  the  senate; 
others  into  Spain,  with  orders  to  the  army  to 
raise  the  siege  of  Saguntum,  and  deliver  up 
their  general  to  the  Romans ;  and  a  third  de¬ 
putation  to  the  Saguntines  to  make  reparation 
for  the  injuries  they  have  sustained  V’ 

The  senate,  though  they  heard  this  orator 
with  respectful  attention,  as  a  man  of  autho¬ 
rity  and  reputation  among  them,  paid  no  re¬ 
gard  to  his  remonstrance,  invective,  or  advice, 
on  the  present  occasion.  Nay,  the  senators  in 
general  exclaimed,  that  he  had  spoken  more 
like  an  enemy  than  a  subject  of  Carthage.  As 
for  the  Roman  ambassadors,  they  were  dismissed 
with  this  answer,  “That  the  war  was  begun  by 
the  Saguntines,  and  not  by  Hannibal ;  and  that 
the  Romans  would  act  injuriously  to  Carthage, 
if  to  her  ancient  alliance  with  them,  they  pre¬ 
ferred  the  later  friendship  of  the  Saguntines.” 

Hannibal  was  all  this  time  pressing  the  siege 
of  Saguntum  with  uninterrupted  diligence.  He 
animated  his  soldiers  in  person,  working  in  the 


d 
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7  The  reader,  I  am  persuaded,  will  not  easily  believe 
that  a  speech  of  this  tenor  was  really  delivered  either  by 
Hanno  or  any  other  Carthaginian  senator.  The  greater 
part  of  the  matter  of  it,  doubtless,  belongs  to  Livy  no  less 
than  the  form.  However,  this  much  we  may  conclude 
from  the  pfrty  spirit  of  Hanno,  that  he  disapproved  the 
proceedings  of  Hannibal,  and  was  against  a  rupture  with 
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trenches  among  them,  and  mingling  with  them 
in  all  hazards.  The  defence  was  brave  even  dxxxiv. 
to  obstinacy;  and  it  is  said  to  have  lasted  Twohnn- 
eight  months.  When  the  besieged  could  no  ^ c,gh* 
longer  hold  out,  many  of  the  citizens,  rather 
than  listen  to  the  hard  terms  of  peace  which  s2u3iship.°n 
Hannibal  exacted,  (as  the  giving  up  their  arms,  Livy,B.2i. 
leaving  their  city  to  be  demolished, and  moving  L' 1+' 
off  with  nothing  more  of  all  their  substance 
than  two  suits  of  apparel)  threw  themselves 
into  a  great  fire,  where  they  had  first  cast  all 
their  most  valuable  effects.  While  this  was 
doing,  it  happened  that  a  tower,  which  had 
been  much  battered  and  shaken,  fell  down  on 
a  sudden.  A  body  of  Carthaginians  immedi¬ 
ately  entered  at  the  breach ;  and  Hannibal, 
upon  notice  of  this  accident,  seizing  the  op¬ 
portunity,  made  a  general  assault,  and  carried 
the  place  without  difficulty.  He  gave  orders, 
that  all  who  were  found  in  arms  should  be  put 
to  the  sword :  an  unnecessary  order,  for  they 
themselves  were  firmly  determined  to  die  fight¬ 
ing:  many  of  the  inhabitants  shut  themselves 
up  with  their  wives  and  children,  and  burned 
the  houses  over  their  heads.  But  notwithstand¬ 
ing  all  this  destruction  of  men  and  effects,  the 
place  yielded  to  the  conqueror  great  store  of  Polyb.B.  3. 
wealth  and  many  slaves.  The  money  he  ap¬ 
propriated  for  carrying  on  the  war  against 
Rome ;  the  slaves  he  divided  among  the  sol¬ 
diers;  and  all  the  rich  household  stuff  he  sent 
to  Carthage. 

The  Roman  ambassadors  who  had  been  dis-  B>vy,B.2i. 

c.  16. 

patched  to  the  Carthaginian  senate  brought 
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the  answer,  they  had  there  received,  to  Rome, 
about  the  same  time  that  the  news  arrived  of 
the  destruction  of  Saguntum. 

Livy  tells  us,  that  the  compassion  of  the 
Romans  for  this  unfortunate  city,  their  shame 
for  having  failed  to  succour  such  a  faithful  ally, 
their  indignation  against  the  Carthaginians, 
and  their  apprehension  of  the  main  event  of 
things,  (as  if  the  enemy  were  already  at  the 
gates  of  Rome ; )  all  these  various  passions  were 
so  strong  in  their  minds,  that  at  first  they  only 
mourned  and  trembled,  instead  of  consulting 
for  the  common  safety. 

But  it  being  now  no  longer  a  question  whe¬ 
ther  they  should  enter  into  a  war,  they  quickly 
began  to  make  the  necessary  preparations  for 
action.  The  consuls  P.  Cornelius  Scipio  and 
Tib.  Sempronius  Longus  drew  lots  for  their 
provinces.  Sicily  and  Africa  fell  to  Sempro¬ 
nius,  and  Spain  to  Cornelius.  Sempronius 
with  two  Roman  legions,  consisting  each  of 
4000  foot  and  300  horse,  and  with  16,000  foot 
and  1800  horse  of  the  allies  on  board  a  fleet  of 
160  galleys,  was  to  go  first  into  Sicily,  and 
thence  into  Africa,  in  case  the  other  consul 
should  prove  strong  enough  to  hinder  the  Car¬ 
thaginians  from  coming  into  Italy.  Cornelius 
for  this  purpose  had  two  Roman  legions,  with 
14,000  foot  and  1600  horse  of  the  allies  com¬ 
mitted  to  his  conduct ;  and  with  a  fleet  of 
sixty  quinqueremes,  he  was  to  sail  to  Spain, 
and  endeavour  to  prevent  Plannibal’s  leaving 
that  country.  The  consul  had  no  stronger  a 
navy  appointed  him,  because  it  was  supposed 
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that  the  enemy  would  not  come  by  sea,  nor  RY“yfE 
choose  to  fight  in  that  kind  of  service.  And  dxxxv. 
his  army  was  also  the  less  numerous,  because  fwo  hun-' 
the  praetor  Manlius  had  two  Roman  legions  ^ seven* 
with  10,000  foot  and  1000  horse  of  the  allies  v— 
to  guard  the  province  of  Gaul.  The  whole  suithipC°n' 
number  of  the  forces  raised  by  the  republic  on 
this  occasion  was  24,000  Roman  foot  and  1800 
horse,  40,000  foot  and  4400  horse  of  the  allies; 
and  their  ships  of  war  amounted  to  220. 

These  extraordinary  preparations  sufficiently' 
show  the  terror  the  Romans  were  in  at  the  ap¬ 
proaching  war.  And  indeed  it  will  not  appear 
to  be  ill  grounded,  if  we  consider,  that  the 
Carthaginians,  ever  since  Amilcar’s  going  into 
Spain,  had  been  fighting  and  conquering,  and 
that  the  Spaniards,  by  whom  their  army  was 
strengthened,  were  men  steady  even  to  obsti¬ 
nacy.  Besides,  the  Roman  republic  had  now  Abb.Vert. 
no  general  equal  to  Hannibal,  a  man  of  im¬ 
mense  views;  ever  judicious  in  his  enterprises; 
a  wonderful  genius  for  seizing  the  critical  mo¬ 
ment  to  execute  his  designs;  the  greatest  mas¬ 
ter  in  the  art  of  appearing  not  to  act,  when  he 
was  most  busy;  inexhaustible  of  expedients; 
as  skilful  in  recovering  himself  out  of  danger, 
as  in  drawing  an  enemy  into  it.  He  had 
been  bred  up  to  arms  from  his  infancy,  and 
though  now  only  in  the  flower  of  his  age,  had 
the  experience  of  several  years  command  of  an 
army.  For  Asdrubal,  being  himself  no  great  Li*y>B.2i. 
warrior,  had  committed  to  him  the  conduct  of 
all  dangerous  and  difficult  enterprises.  So  that 
no  general  then  living  had  had  more  exercise 
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than  he ;  nor  were  any  troops  better  disciplined 
than  his.  Hannibal’s  design  of  carrying  the 
war  from  the  remote  parts  of  Spain  into  the 
very  centre  of  Italy,  is  said  by  an  ingenious 
writer,  to  be  the  boldest  project  that  ever  cap¬ 
tain  durst  conceive,  and  what  was  justified 
only  by  the  event.  But  this  does  not  seem 
to  have  been  the  opinion  of  Polybius,  who 
tells  us,  that  Hannibal  had  taken  all  prudent 
measures  for  facilitating  his  march,  and  for  se¬ 
curing  the  assistance  of  the  Gauls  about  the 
Alps  and  about  the  Po,  which  it  was  the  easier 
to  do,  because  he  and  they  had  one  common 
interest  with  respect  to  the  Romans,  the  hated 
enemies  of  both. 

Though  the  Romans  made  the  preparations 
above  mentioned  for  war,  as  a  thing  certain 
and  unavoidable,  yet  that  nothing  might  be 
wanting  to  the  exact  observance  of  forms,  they 
despatched  a  third  embassy  to  Carthage8,  to 

8  Polybius  mentions  only  two  embassies  from  Rome  to 
the  Carthaginians,  on  the  affair  of  Saguntum,  one  before 
the  siege,  another  after  the  town  was  taken.  Livy  also 
mentions  only  two ;  but,  according  to  him,  the  first  was 
during  the  siege,  when  (he  tells  us)  Hannibal  refused  the 
ambassadors  an  audience;  the  second,  after  the  reduction 
of  the  place.  That  we  may  not  reject  Polybius’s  authority', 
who  relates  an  audience  which  Hannibal,  before  the  siege 
of  Saguntum,  gave  at  Carthagena  to  some  ambassadors 
from  Rome ;  nor  yet  accuse  Livy'  or  his  vouchers  of  in¬ 
venting  the  story'  of  Hannibal’s  refusing  audience,  and  of 
all  that  followed  thereupon  at  Carthage,  we  have  supposed 
(what  seems  most  probable)  that  there  were  three  embas¬ 
sies  from  Rome  in  relation  to  Saguntum,  the  first  before 
the  siege,  the  second  while  it  was  carrying  on,  the  third 
after  the  place  was  taken. 

To  the  first  ambassadors  Hannibal  gave  audience  and 
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demand  once  more,  what  they  did  not  expect 
would  be  yielded,  that  Hannibal  and  his  coun¬ 
cil  should  be  delivered  up  to  them  ;  and  the 
fifitbassadors  were  also  now  instructed  to  de¬ 
clare  war  in  case  of  refusal. 

When  they  were  come  to  Carthage,  and 
admitted  to  audience,  the  senate  heard  the 
haughty  demand  they  brought  with  a  coldness 
approaching  to  contempt.  Nevertheless,  one 
of  the  senators  best  qualified,  was  directed 
to  speak  in  maintenance  of  the  Carthaginian 
cause.  This  orator,  without  taking  the  least 
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a  haughty  answer,  of  which  they  made  complaint  to  the 
Carthaginian  senate.  Those  who  came  next  were  re¬ 
fused  audience  by  him,  and  they  also  carried  their  com¬ 
plaints  to  Carthage.  The  last  embassy  was  sent  only  to 
Carthage. 

Father  Catrou,  not  liking,  I  suppose,  that  the  Romans 
should  appear  in  so  disadvantageous  a  light  as  they  do, 
upon  this  occasion,  is  angry  with  Livy,  for  making  them 
send  even  twice  to  Carthage  before  they  declare  war ; 
though  if  any  thing  may  be  depended  upon  in  the  Roman 
story,  this  fact  has  a  title  to  credit. 

It  may  indeed  seem  hard  to  be  accounted  for,  that  the 
Romans,  contrary  to  their  former  methods  of  proceeding, 
should  so  shamefully  neglect  to  succour  their  allies,  the 
Saguntines,  and,  when  the  case  required  the  most  vigorous 
measures,  should  lose  so  much  time  in  vain  and  fruitless 
embassies  to  a  people  they  had  formerly  vanquished  and 
rendered  tributary.  Chevalier  Folard  conjectures,  that 
the  Romans  were  really  intimidated  by  Hannibal’s  su¬ 
perior  genius  and  skill  in  war,  being  conscious  of  their 
having  no  general  of  equal  ability  with  the  Carthaginian. 
And  majr  we  not  also  reasonably  suppose,  that  at  the  time 
when  Hannibal  began  to  threaten  Saguntum,  the  Roman 
republic  was  not  in  a  condition  to  send  by  sea  into  Spain 
an  army  of  sufficient  strength  to  make  head  against  the 
numerous  and -victorious  troops  of  Carthage  ? 
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notice  of  the  treaty  made  with  Asdrubal,  (as 
if  no  such  treaty  had  been  made,  or,  if  made, 
was  nothing  to  the  purpose,  because  made 
without  authority)  dwelt  wholly  on  that  which 
was  concluded  at  the  end  of  the  Sicilian  war  ; 
in  which,  as  he  alleged,  there  was  no  mention 
of  Spain.  He  allowed,  indeed,  that  it  was 
there  covenanted,  that  neither  of  the  contract¬ 
ing  parties  should  make  war  on  the  allies  of 
the  other  ;  but  added,  that  the  Saguntines  were 
entirely  out  of  the  question,  they  not  being  at 
that  time  in  alliance  with  Rome ;  and  he  caused 
the  articles  of  the  treaty  to  be  read. 

The  Romans  refused  absolutely  to  enter  into 
a  verbal  discussion  of  this  point.  They  said, 
there  might  have  been  room  for  such  a  dis¬ 
cussion,  had  Saguntum  been  then  in  the  same 
state  as  formerly,  but  that  this  city  having 
been  sacked  contrary  to  the  faith  of  treaties, 
the  Carthaginians  must  either  clear  themselves 
of  perfidy,  by  delivering  up  the  authors  of  the 
injustice,  or  confess  themselves  guilty  by  re¬ 
fusing  the  satisfaction  required.  And  finding 
that  the  senate  would  give  no  answer  to  the 
question,  whether  Saguntum  was  besieged  by 
private  or  public  authority,  but  would  confine 
the  debate  to  the  justice  or  injustice  of  the  ac¬ 
tion,  the  eldest  of  the  ambassadors,  gathering 
up  the  skirt  of  his  gown,  and  making  a  hollow 
in  it, £c  Here,”  said  he,  “  we  bring  you  peace  arid 
war,  take  which  you  will.”  At  which  they  all 
cried  out  with  one  voice,  ££  Give  us  which  you 
please.” — “  I  give  you  war  then,”  saitf  the  am¬ 
bassador,  letting  his  robe  loose  again.  **  We  ac- 
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cept  it,”  they  all  answered ;  “  and  with  the  same  R ^eara°fE 
spirit  that  we  accept  it,  we  wiil  maintain  it.”  dxxxv. 

A  mutual  denunciation  of  war  being  thus  TwVw 
made,  the  ambassadors  did  not  return  directly  ^ seven_ 
homeward,  but,  pursuant  to  their  instructions, 
passed  into  Spain,  to  solicit  the  states  and  Jlflsi^pCon‘ 
princes  of  that  country,  who  were  on  the  north  Livy,  b.  si. 
side  of  the  Iberus,  to  enter  into  an  alliance  c>  19- 
with  Rome,  or  at  least  not  to  contract  any 
friendship  with  the  Carthaginians.  They  were 
courteously  entertained  by  the  Bargusians. 

But  when  they  came  to  the  Volscians,  they  re¬ 
ceived  from  this  people  an  answer,  which  being 
reported  all  over  the  country,  was  a  means  to 
turn  away  all  the  other  nations  from  siding 
with  the  Romans.  “  With  what  assurance,”  said 
they,  “  can  you  ask  of  us  to  prefer  your  friend¬ 
ship  to  that  of  the  Carthaginians,  after  we  have 
seen  the  Saguntines,  who  did  so,  more  cruelly 
betrayed  by  you,  their  allies,  than  destroyed 
by  their  open  enemies.  Go  seek  for  confede¬ 
rates  among  those  who  never  heard  of  the  ruin 
of  Saguntum.  The  miserable  fate  of  this  city 
will  be  a  warning  to  all  the  nations  of  Spain, 
never  to  repose  confidence  in  Roman  faith  or 
amity.”  The  same  kind  of  reception  they  met 
with  from  all  the  Spanish  states  to  which  they 
afterwards  addressed  themselves.  So  that 
finding  their  negotiations  in  this  country  fruit¬ 
less,  they  passed  into  Gaul,  endeavouring  to 
persuade  the  several  nations  there,  not  to  suf¬ 
fer  the  Carthaginians  to  march  through  their 
territories  into  Italy.  The  first  public  assem- 
bly  of  Gauls,  to  whom  they  made  this  proposal. 
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burst  into  so  loud  a  laughter,  mixed  with  a 
murmur  of  indignation,  that  the  magistrates 
and  seniors  could  hardly  still  the  noise  of  the 
younger  sort,  so  impudent  and  foolish  did  it 
seem,  to  request  of  them,  that  they  would  suf¬ 
fer  their  own  lands  to  be  ravaged  and  spoiled, 
to  preserve  those  of  other  men  who  were  utter 
strangers  to  them.  But  silence  at  length  be¬ 
ing  made,  the  ambassadors  were  answered, 
that  neither  had  the  Romans  deserved  so  well, 
nor  the  Carthaginians  so  ill  at  their  hands,  that 
they  should  take  arms,  either  in  behalf  of  Rome, 
or  against  Carthage.  That  on  the  contrary, 
they  had  heard,  that  some  of  their  countrymen 
had  been  driven  out  of  their  possessions  in 
Italy  by  the  Romans,  constrained  to  pay  tri¬ 
bute,  and  made  to  undergo  other  indignities. 
The  like  answers  to  the  like  demands  were 
made  in  the  other  public  councils  of  Gaul. 
Nor  did  the  ambassadors  meet  with  any  thing 
like  friendship,  or  even  peaceable  disposition  to¬ 
wards  them,  till  they  came  to  Marseilles,  which 
was  in  alliance  with  Rome ;  and  where,  upon 
careful  inquiry  made  by  their  allies,  they 
learned  that  Hannibal  had  been  beforehand 
with  them,  and  by  the  force  of  gold,  of  which 
the  Gauls  were  ever  most  greedy,  had  gained 
them  over  to  side  with  him.  And  with  this 
unpleasing  news  they  returned  to  Rome. 

Hannibal  was  all  this  time  extremely  busy 
in  settling  the  affairs  of  Spain,  and  in  taking 
all  the  proper  measures  his  foresight  could 
suggest,  for  the  happy  execution  of  his  great 
designs.  After  the  reduction  of  Saguntum,  he 
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had  retired  into  winter  quarters  at  New  Car-  R^ar]V°fE 
thage.  And  the  better  to  dispose  his  Spanish  DXMv: 
soldiers  to  his  service,  he  had  given  them  per-  Two  h  un¬ 
mission  to  retire  to  their  respective  homes  till  ^ seven' 
the  beginning  of  the  spring,  when,  he  told 
them,  he  expected  their  appearance  again.  suitwpC°n" 
In  the  meanwhile,  as  one  of  his  chief  cares  was  Livy,  b.sj, 
to  provide  for  the  safety  of  Africa,  he  trans¬ 
ported  thither,  of  Spaniards,  (raised  among 
the  Thersites,  Mastii,  and  Olcades,)  13,850 
foot,  and  1200  horse,  together  with  600  slingers 
of  the  baleares.  And  while  he  thus  furnished 
Africa  with  Spanish  troops,  he  took  order  for 
the  security  of  Spain9,  by  sending  for  a  supply 
of  near  15,000  Africans,  to  be  commanded 
by  his  brother  Asdrubal,  whom  he  intended  to 
leave  governor  in  his  absence.  He  furnished 
him  also  with  50  quinqueremes,  4  quadriremes, 
and  5  triremes,  that  he  might  be  in  a  con¬ 
dition  to  oppose  any  descents  that  should  be 
attempted  there  by  the  Romans. 

Livy  and  Polybius  commend  the  prudence 
of  the  Carthaginian  in  this  exchange  of  troops; 
because  both  the  Africans  and  Spaniards  would 
probably  prove  the  better  soldiers  for  being 
thus  at  a  distance  from  their  respective  coun¬ 
tries,  and  they  would  be  a  kind  of  pledges  or 

o'-tl  O  '  '  .  1  A  i.  .Ill  ' 

9  Livy  reports,  that  Hannibal  selected  4000  young  men 
out  of  the  chief  cities  in  Spain,  and  of  the  best  families, 
and  caused  them  to  be  brought  to  [New]  Carthage,  there 
to  remain  as  hostages  for  the  fidelity  of  the  Spaniards. 

These  were  probably  the  same  youths  which  are  afterwards 
jsaid  to  be  left  by  him  in  Saguntum,  as  we  shall  see  in  its 
proper  place. 
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Two*  him-  Besides  these  precautions,  Hannibal  (as  has 
^eendseven'  been  already  hinted)  had  despatched  ambassa- 
dors  to  the  Gauls  on  both  sides  the  Alps,  to 
sound  their  dispositions,  and  to  engage  them 
Poiyb. b.3.  to  take  part  with  him  in  his  enterprise.  For 
c>34,  this  end  lie  was  extremely  liberal,  not  only  of 
his  promises,  but  of  his  gold,  believing  it  would 
be  a  main  step  towards  a  happy  issue  of  his 
undertaking,  if  by  avoiding  war  in  his  way  to 
Italy,  he  could  lead  his  army  entire  against 
the  Romans.  The  answers  he  received  were 
favourable  to  his  wishes ;  “  that  the  Gauls  most 
willingly  agreed  to  his  proposal,  and  expected 
him  with  impatience/*  They  also  sent  him 
word,  that  though  the  passage  of  those  moun¬ 
tains  was  difficult,  it  was  not  insuperable. 
Animated  with  new  hope  by  these  reports,  he 
began  early  in  the  spring  to  march  his  troops 
out  of  their  winter  quarters  ;  and  having  now 
the  concurrence  of  the  senate  and  people  of 
Carthage  to  his  purpose,  he  began  openly  to 
discourse  of  his  intended  war  against  Rome, 
exhorting  the  soldiers  (whom  he  assembled 
for  this  purpose)  cheerfully  to  engage  in  the 
expedition ;  and  telling  them,  in  order  to  raise 
their  indignation  against  the  Romans,  that 
they  had  impudently  demanded  a  surrendry  of 
both  him  and  all  his  chief  officers  into  their 
hands.  He  also  expatiated  on  the  fertility  of 
the  country  which  he  purposed  to  invade,  the 
good-will  of  the  Gauls,  and  the  confederacies 
he  had  made  with  their  princes ;  and  when  the 
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army  had  loudly  declared  their  readiness  to 
go  whithersoever  he  was  disposed  to  conduct 
them,  and  he  had,  with  thanks,  applauded  their 
fidelity,  and  prefixed  the  day  for  their  march, 
he  dismissed  the  assembly. 

The  Spaniards,  whom  Hannibal  had  per¬ 
mitted  to  visit  their  families  during  the  winter, 
being  returned  to  their  service,  and  the  day 
appointed10  for  the  general  rendezvous  being 
come,  the  whole  army  took  the  field.  It  con¬ 
sisted  of 90,000  foot  and  1 2,000  horse,  and  with 
this  mighty  force  the  Carthaginian  immediately 
began  his  march  from  New  Carthage  towards 
the  river  Iberus. 

But  now,  before  the  reader  accompanies 
Hannibal  into  Italy,  he  may  perhaps  be  willing 
to  make  a  pause,  and  inquire  into  the  justice 
of  the  cause  that  leads  him  thither. 

“  If  the  destruction  of  Saguntum  (says  Po¬ 
lybius)  be  considered  as  the  cause  of  the  se¬ 
cond  punic  war,  we  must  necessarily  deter¬ 
mine,  that  the  Carthaginians  engaged  in  it 
very  unjustly:  whether  regard  be  had  to  the 
treaty  of  Lutatius,  whereby  each  party  became 
bound  to  offer  no  violence  to  the  allies  of  the 
other:  or  regard  be  had  to  the  treaty  of  As- 
drubal,  in  which  it  was  stipulated  that  the  Car¬ 
thaginians  should  not  carry  their  arms  beyond 
the  Iberus. 

10  According  to  Livy,  Hannibal,  before  he  began  his 
expedition  against  the  Romans,  went  from  New  Carthage 
tojfades,  there  to  discharge  some  vows  he  had  made  to 
Hercules,  and  to  bind  himself  by  new  ones,  in  order  to 
obtain  success  in  the  war  he  was  going  to  enter  upon. 
Polybius  says  nothing  of  the  matter.' 
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But  if,  for  the  cause  of  the  war  made  by 
Hannibal,  we  assign  the  seizure  of  Sardinia  by 
the  Romans,  and  the  money  which  they  ex¬ 
torted  from  Carthage  at  that  time,  we  shall  be 
obliged  to  confess,  that  the  Carthaginians  acted 
not  unjustly  in  entering  upon  this  war.  For 
they  did  no  more  than  lay  hold  of  a  favourable 
opportunity  to  revenge  themselves  on  those, 
who  had  taken  advantage  of  their  distresses, 
to  injure  and  oppress  them.” 

Here  then  the  question  of  right  is  decided 
by  our  author.  For  he  had  before  declared, 
and  enlarged  upon  it,  that  the  siege  of  Sagun- 
tum  and  the  passing  the  Iberus  were  only  the 
beginnings  of  the  war  and  not  the  causes;  and 
that  the  affair  of  Sardinia,  and  the  money  ex¬ 
torted  at  that  time,  were  the  principal  cause  of 
it.  And  he  now  declares  that  this  principal 
cause  is  sufficient  to  justify  the  Carthaginians. 

Our  author  nevertheless,  in  another  part  of 
his  history,  observes,  that  though  Hannibal  had 
a  just  motive  to  begin  the  war,  and  though  he 
did  begin  it  from  that  just  motive,  yet  because 
he  did  not  publicly  assign  that  motive,  for  be¬ 
ginning  it,  but  made  use  of  a  false  pretext,  his 
enterprise  seemed  contrary  to  justice.  After 
relating  the  haughty  and  evasive  answer  of 
Hannibal  to  the  first  ambassadors  that  were 
sent  to  him  from  Rome,  he  adds, 

“  Thus  Hannibal,  transported  by  a  violent 
hatred,  acted  in  every  thing  without  consulting 
his  reason,  and  instead  of  declaring  the  true 
motives  of  his  proceeding,  had  recourse  to  false 
pretexts,  after  the  manner  of  those,  who,  pre* 
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possessed  by  their  passion,  do  what  they  have 
determined,  without  regard  to  equity  or  ho- 
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Sardinia,  and  the  money,  which,  during  the 
weakness  and  distress  of  the  Carthaginian  re¬ 
public,  they  had  extorted  from  her,  and,  in 
case  of  refusal,  to  declare  war  against  them? 
But  as  he  concealed  the  true  cause,  and  made 
use  of  the  false  pretext  of  injuries  done  to  the 
Saguntines,  he  seemed  to  enter  into  that  war 
without  reason,  and  contrary  to  justice.” 

The  reader  observes,  that  Polybius  here 
takes  it  for  granted,  that  Hannibal,  in  attacking 
Saguntum,  made  war  upon  the  Romans.  Now 
Hannibal  and  the  Carthaginians  denied  that 
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the  treaty  with  Lutatius  could  be  broke  by  the 
siege  of  Saguntum.  They  alleged,  that,  as  the 
Saguntines  were  not  allies  of  Rome  at  the  time 
of  making  that  treaty,  they  could  not  be  com¬ 
prehended  in  it.  Polybius  indeed  thinks,  that 
future  allies  as  well  as  present  ought  to  be  un¬ 
derstood  to  be  comprehended  in  that  treaty  ; 
and  so  said  the  Romans.  But  what  then  ?  It 
was  surely  a  point  that  might  well  bear  a  de¬ 
bate.  Yet  the  Roman  ambassadors  (as  we 
have  seen)  would  enter  into  no  discussion  of 
this  matter  with  the  Carthaginians,  but,  upon 
their  refusal  to  give  up  Hannibal  as  having  un¬ 
justly  violated  that  treaty  by  the  siege  of  Sa¬ 
guntum,  declared  war. 

And  this  makes  it  difficult  to  conceive  wlty 
Polybius,  on  the  present  occasion,  mentions 
the  treaty  with  Asdrubal ;  that  treaty,  accord- 
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ing  to  him,  relating  only  to  the  Carthaginians 
passing  the  Iberus,  which  river  Hannibal  did 
not  attempt  to  pass  till  after  the  declaration  of 
war  by  the  Romans.  Polybius  never  speaks 
of  the  Saguntines  as  concerned  in  that  treaty, 
but  says  expressly,  that,  when  it  was  concluded^ 
no  mention  was  made  in  it  of  any  other  part 
of  Spain,  i.  e.  of  any  part  on  the  south  of  that 
Poiyb.B.2.  river  ;  consequently  no  mention  of  the  Sagun- 
*'b.3.  19.  tines  *.  .  ■xmii 

Livy,  b.  21.  Livy  indeed  tells  us,  that  the  Saguntines 
were  included  in  the  treaty  with  Asdrubal, 
and  makes  the  Carthaginians  confess  it ;  which, 
if  true,  we  must  suppose  that  a  new  article  in 
favour  of  the  Saguntines  was  inserted  into  that 
treaty,  after  Rome  had  entered  into  an  alliance 
with  them. 

Livy  adds,  that  the  Carthaginians,  in  their 
conference  with  the  Roman  ambassadors,  would, 
have  evaded  the  obligation  of  the  treaty  with 
Asdrubal,  by  saying11,  that  it  was  concluded 

n  Livy,  in  making  the  Carthaginians  use  this  plea  at 
the  time  of  the  conference  in  question,  seems  to  found 
himself  on  Polybius ;  and  perhaps  Polybius  ought  to  be 
so  understood  :  but  as  the  Greek  historian  tells  us,  that 
the  Carthaginian  orator  passed  over  the  treaty  of  Asdrubal 
in  silence,  as  if  no  such  treaty  had  ever  been  made,  or,  if, 
made,  was  nothing  to  the  purpose  ;  I  imagine,  that  the  plea 
above  mentioned  was  not  employed  at  the  time  of  the  con¬ 
ference  ;  but  that  afterwards,  when  they  used  to  speak  of 
the  justice  of  their  cause,  they  urged  among  other  things 
the  nullity  of  Asdrubal’s  treaty :  for,  as  Polybius  relates, 
the  Roman  ambassadors  did  not,  at  their  audience  in  the 
Carthaginian  senate,  object  that  treaty,  nor  set  forth  their 
rights,  or  pretensions  of  right,  till  after  the  War  was  begun. 
B.  3.  c.  2 g.  '  s  ^  H 
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by  him  without  authority  from  Carthage,  and  RYear  of 
that,  in  paying  no  regard  to  it,  they  did  but  dxxxv.  j 
follow  the  example  of  the  Romans,  who  had  Twow 
refused  to  abide  by  the  first  treaty  of  Lutatius  *** seven* 
in  Sicily,  for  the  like  reason.  Doubtless,  if  the 
Carthaginians  employed  this  subterfuge,  it  was  Con" 
weak  and  trifling,  because  (as  the  same  author, 
from  Polybius,  observes)  in  the  treaty  of  Lu¬ 
tatius  this  clause  was  added,  that  it  should  be 
firm  and  inviolable,  if  ratified  by  the  people  of  B’ 3* 
Rome ;  but  in  Asdrubal’s  treaty  there  was  no 
proviso  of  like  import. 

But  it  is  possible  that  Asdrubal  might  make 
an  absolute  treaty,  and  yet  have  no  authority 
for  so  doing.  At  least,  it  was  a  common 
practice  with  the  Roman  generals,  to  make 
such  treaties  ;  and  it  was  as  common  with  the 
Roman  senate  to  break  them,  as  having  been 
concluded  without  sufficient  authority. 

To  return  to  the  main  question,  the  justice 
of  the  war  made  by  Hannibal : 

It  is  plain,  that  if  the  treaty  of  Sicily  could 
not  be  construed  to  extend  to  future  allies 
as  well  as  present;  and  if  AsdrubaPs  treaty 
was  made  without  sufficient  authority  from 
Carthage,  (both  which  the  Carthaginians 
pleaded)  there  can  be  no  pretence  to  charge 
Hannibal  with  beginning  a  war  against  Rome, 
by  his  attacking  Saguntum. 

But  let  us  >  suppose,  with  the  Romans,  that 
the  Saguntines  were  unquestionably  within  the 
treaty  of  Sicily  ;  and  also,  that  Asdrubal,  in 
his  treaty,  acted  with  ample  authority.  .  What, 
will  follow  ?  Not,  that  the  second  Punic  war 
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r TTm^e  *s  ^0  be  imPllted  to  the  injustice  of  Hannibal 
dxxxv.  and  the  Carthaginians,  or  that  they  were  the 
Two  hum-  first  violators  of  the  treaty  of  peace  between 
dred  seven-  j-w0  nati0ns.  No  :  the  Romans  had  scan- 

teen. 

w- yW  dalously  violated  that  treaty  by  their  seizure 
234th  Con-  0f  Sardinia,  and  extortion  of  the  1 200  talents  : 

midship-  .  7 

sirw.  r.  and  all  conventions  between  Rome  and  Car¬ 
thage  following  that  first  violence  and  breach 
of  the  peace,  were  no  better  than  Roman  in¬ 
juries,  as  implying  this  menace,  on  the  part  of 
the  Romans, “Do  whatsoever  we  require;  other¬ 
wise  we  will  make  war,  without  regard  to  our 
oath,  which  we  have  already  broken.”  And  as 
their  engaging  Asdrubal  to  covenant,  that  he 
would  not  pass  the  Iberus,  was  a  new  breach 
of  the  peace  of  Sicily,  and  a  new  insult  upon 
Carthage  ;  because  Rome  had  as  yet  no  foot 
in  Spain,  on  the  one  side  of  that  river,  whereas 
Carthage,  on  the  other  side,  held  almost  all 
the  country:  so  the  alliance  which  the  Romans 
made  with  the  Saguntines,  was  in  reality  a 
breach  of  their  treaty  with  Asdrubal.  For  the 
Romans  could  have  no  sort  of  colour  for  re¬ 
quiring  that  Asdrubal  should  not  pass  the 
Iberus,  but  an  implicit  covenant  that  this  river 
should  be  a  boundary,  over  which  they  them¬ 
selves  would  not  pass  in  any  discovery  or  con¬ 
quest  by  them  intended  to  be  made  upon 
Spain ;  and  that  the  Carthaginians  should  be 
free  to  push  their  conquests  as  far  northward 
a.  2i.c.  2.  as  to  this  limit.  And  so  Livy  says  expressly, 
that  by  Asdrubai’s  treaty,  “  the  river  Iberus  was 
to  be  the  boundary  between  the  two  empires.” 
Only  he  adds  (inconsistently  with  Polybius’s 
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account)  that  the  Saguntines  were  included  in  R^Mof'E 
that  treaty.  dxxxv. 

It  would  seem  then  that  the  Carthaginians  Twow 
were  not  obliged,  by  any  treaties  with  Rome,  teen.seven 
or  by  any  consideration  of  justice,  to  abstain 
from  the  war  which  Hannibal  began.  And  as  SUpf0"' 
to  that  open  declaration  of  his  true  motives, 
the  want  of  which  made  his  enterprise  seem 
dishonourable,  he  could  not  have  made  that 
declaration  without  throwing  a  bar  in  the  way 
to  the  execution  of  his  main  design,  the  march¬ 
ing  into  Italy.  For  by  demanding  the  resti¬ 
tution  of  Sardinia,  and  of  the  1200  talents,  he 
would  have  discovered  the  extent  of  h'is  medi¬ 
tated  revenge,  and  would  thereby  have  put  the 
enemy  on  such  preparations  for  war,  as  might 
have  disappointed  all  his  views  of  doing  justice 
to  his  country.  It  was  to  avoid  this  inconve¬ 
nience,  that  he  would  seem  at  first  to  have  no 
design  but  against  the  Saguntines ;  and  we 
find  his  policy  had  its  effect :  for  the  Romans 
(as  has  been  observed)  had  not  the  least  appre-  PolA  b.s. 
hension  of  his  intending  so  soon  to  invade  Italy, 
but  imagined  that  the  seat  of  the  war,  they 
should  have  with  him,  would  be  in  Spain. 


VOL.  IV. 
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FIRST  YEAR  OF  THE  WAR. 

The  march  of  Hannibal,  from  the  Iberus  in  Spain,  to  the  Po 
in  Itahj;  and  how  the  Roman  arms  were  employed  in  the 
meantime. 

HANNIBAL,  having  passed  the  Iberus, 
subdued  in  a  short  time  all  those  parts  of  Spain 
which  he  had  not  before  entered,  and  which  lie 
between  that  river  and  the  Pyrenees.  His  suc¬ 
cesses  however  cost  him  many  hard  conflicts, 
in  which  he  lost  abundance  of  men.  Of  this 
Poiyb.B.  3.  newly  conquered  country  he  appointed  one 
^eq3°' &  Hanno  to  be  governor,  instructing  him  to  have 
c'«3’  & 21  a  Particular  watch  over  the  Bargusians,  of 
»eq-  whom  he  had  the  greatest  jealousy  on  account 
of  the  friendship  they  had  contracted  with  the 
Romans.  And  for  the  support  of  his  govern¬ 
ment,  he  left  under  his  command  10,000  foot 
and  1000  horse  ;  and  he  committed  likewise  to 
his  keeping  all  the  heavy  baggage  of  the  main 
army,  who  left  it  behind  them,  that  they  might 
march  light  and  disencumbered. 

Being  arrived  at  the  borders  of  Spain,  3000 
of  his  Spanish  soldiers,  (not  so  much  for  fear  of 
the  war,  as  of  the  fatigue  of  so  long  a  march, 
and  of  passing  over  the  Alps)  returned  home 
without  asking  leave;  which  that  others  might 
not  also  do  or  attempt,  he  courteously  dismissed 
above  7000  more,  who  seemed  willing  to  be 
gone ;  a  condescension  that  made  the  journey 
seem  less  tedious  to  those  that  did  follow  him, 
as  not  being  enforced  by  compulsion.  His 
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army  consisted  now  of  but  50,000  foot  and 
9000  horse;  but  they  were  good  men,  and  had 
been  long  trained,  and  in  continual  action 
during  the  wars  in  Spain,  under  the  ablest 
captains  that  Carthage  could  ever  boast.  With 
these  he  passed  the  Pyrenees  and  entered  into 
Gaul.  He  found  the  Gauls  that  bordered  upon 
Spain,  ready  in  arms  to  forbid  his  entrance 
into  their  country.  However,  by  gentle  words 
and  rich  presents  to  the  leaders,  he  gained 
them  over  to  favour  his  expedition,  which  he 
assured  them  was  not  designed  against  them  ; 
and  he  continued  his  march  without  any  dan¬ 
gerous  molestation,  till  he  arrived  upon  the 
banks  of  the  Rhone. 

Here  he  bought  up  from  the  Gauls,  (who 
on  the  west  side  of  the  river  favoured  his  pas¬ 
sage  for  money  and  to  get  rid  of  him)  all  the 
boats,  large  and  small,  he  could  meet  with, 
whereof  the  inhabitants,  practising  commerce, 
had  a  great  number ;  and  he  also  amassed 
prodigious  quantities  of  timber  for  making 
floats,  of  which  the  soldiers,  labouring  in  that 
employment  with  great  diligence,  in  two  days 
time  made  abundant  provision.  Nevertheless 
the  Caythaginian  found  that  it  would  be  im¬ 
possible  to  compass  his  passage  without  some 
stratagem,  because  of  the  opposition  of  the 
Gauls  on  the  east  side  the  river,  who,  in  great 
multitudes,  had  determined  to  defend  their 
bank.  Wherefore,  after  three  days’  delibera¬ 
tion,  he  in  the  night  detached  an  officer  named 
Hanno  with  a  considerable  part  of  the  army, 
to  go  a  good  way  up  the  river,  then  cross  it, 
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and  endeavour  to  get  behind  the  enemy. 
Hanno  passed  the  stream  about  25  miles  from 
the  Carthaginian  camp,  made  silent  marches 
towards  the  camp  of  the  Gauls,  and,  in  the 
morning  after  the  fifth  night,  by  smoke  in  se¬ 
veral  places,  (the  appointed  signal)  gave  notice 
of  his  approach  to  Hannibal,  who  thereupon 
immediately  began  to  attempt  his  passage. 
He  put  into  the  larger  boats  a  part  of  his  ca¬ 
valry  ready  for  action.  The  horses  of  the 
rest,  which  could  not  be  embarked,  swam  in 
tow  after  the  small  boats,  one  man,  on  each 
side  of  a  boat,  holding  three  or  four  horses  by 
the  bridles.  The  horsemen  and  the  infantry 
went  in  small  vessels  and  on  floats ;  and  that 
their  passage  might  be  the  easier,  the  largest 
vessels  were  so  disposed,  a  little  higher  up  the 
stream,  as  to  break  the  force  of  the  current. 
When  the  Gauls  perceived  the  Carthaginians 
advancing  on  the  river,  they  by  dreadful  howl- 
ings,  (according  to  their  custom)  signified, 
that  they  waited  the  attack  with  resolution. 
But  when  they  heard  a  great  noise  behind 
them,  saw  their  tents  on  fire,  and  themselves 
assailed  in  rear  as  well  as  front,  they  made  but 
a  short  resistance.  Vanquished  and  broken, 
they  fled  every  man  to  his  own  village. 

It  has  been  already  observed,  that  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  without  waiting  the  return  of  their  am¬ 
bassadors  from  Carthage,  had  ordered  the  con¬ 
sul  P.  Cornelius  Scipio  into  Spain,  and  Tib. 
Sempronius  into  Sicily,  from  whence  he  was  to 
go  into  Africa. 

Cornelius,  though,  before  he  set  out,  the 
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news  arrived  that  Hannibal  had  passed  the 
Iberus,  was  still  in  hopes  he  should  be  able  to 
hinder  him  from  marching  out  of  Spain.  For 
this  end  having  embarked  his  forces  at  Pisa, 
on  board  the  fleet  of  sixty  galleys,  which  had 
been  assigned  him,  he  steered  along  the  coast 
of  Liguria  *,  and  in  five  days  arrived  at  Mar¬ 
seilles.  Learning  here  that  Hannibal  had  al¬ 
ready  passed  the  Pyrenees,  he  proceeded  no 
further  in  his  voyage  than  to  the  nearest  mouth 
of  the  Rhone,  where  he  landed  his  men,  with 
intention  to  wait  for  the  enemy  on  the  banks 
of  that  river,  and  there  put  a  stop  to  their  fur¬ 
ther  progress.  The  difficulties  of  the  way 
from  the  Pyrenees,  and  the  divers  nations 
through  which  Hannibal  was  to  make  his  pas¬ 
sage,  induced  the  consul  to  conclude,  that  he 
was  yet  a  great  way  off.  The  Carthaginian 
however  was  at  this  time  actually  employed  in 
passing  the  Rhone,  at  the  distance  of  about 
four  days’  march  from  the  seat.  The  consul 
heard  a  report  of  this ;  but  it  seemed  so  in¬ 
credible,  that  he  could  not  believe  it.  Never¬ 
theless,  thinking  it  advisable  to  endeavour 
after  such  intelligence  as  he  might  rely  on, 
while  the  army  lay  to  refresh  themselves  after 
the  fatigue  of  their  voyage,  he  commanded 
out  300  chosen  horse  to  make  discovery,  giving 
them,  for  guides,  some  Gauls  in  the  service  of 
Marseilles. 

This  detachment  met  with  a  party  of  500 
Numidian  horse,  not  far  frotn  the  Carthaginian 
camp.  For  Hannibal,  the  next  morning  after 
his  passage,  and  while  his  men  were  wafting 
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over  the  elephants,  having  received  intelligence 
of  the  consul’s  arrival  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Rhone,  had  sent  this  party  out  to  bring  him 
an  account  of  the  strength  and  situation  of  the 
enemy.  The  conflict  between  the  Romans 
and  Numidians  was  very  bloody,  an  hundred 
and  sixty  of  the  former  were  left  dead  upon 
the  spot,  and  more  than  two  hundred  of  the 
latter.  The  Romans  had  the  honour  of  the 
day,  forcing  the  Numidians  to  quit  the  field, 
and  pursuing  them  so  near  their  entrenchments 
as  to  be  eye-witnesses  of  what  they  were  sent 
to  learn.  After  which  they  returned  with  all 
diligence  to  carry  the  news  to  the  consul. 

Hannibal,  while  these  things  passed,  was 
giving  audience,  in  the  presence  of  his  whole 
army,  to  Magilus  a  Gallic  prince,  who  was 
come  to  him  from  the  countries  about  the  Po. 
Magilus  (with  whom  the  Carthaginian  had  be¬ 
fore  had  a  private  conference)  assured  him  by 
an  interpreter,  that  the  Gauls  impatiently  ex¬ 
pected  his  arrival,  and  were  ready  to  join  him  ; 
and  that  he  himself  would  be  the  guide  to  con¬ 
duct  the  army  through  places  where  they 
would  find  every  thing  necessary,  and  by  a 
road  which  would  bring  them  speedily  and 
safely  into  Italy.  When  the  prince  was  with¬ 
drawn,  Hannibal  in  a  speech  to  his  troops  re¬ 
minded  them  of  all  their  exploits  to  that  time, 
and  of  the  success  they  had  met  with  in  every 
occasion  of  danger,  by  following  his  counsels. 
He  exhorted  them  to  continue  their  confidence 
in  him,  and  to  fear  nothing  for  the  future; 
since,  having  passed  the  Rhone,  and  secured 
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such  good  allies  as  they  found  the  Gauls  to  Year  of 

,  ,  ,  f  .  .  .ROME 

be,  the  greatest  obstacles  to  their  enterprise  dxxxv. 
were  now  surmounted.  The  soldiers  applauded  Two  h uni 
all  khe  said,  expressing  great  willingness,  and  ^  sev*n* 
even  ardour,  to  follow  him  whithersoever  he 
should  lead  the  way.  He  commended  their  23,4^ Con' 

J  sulship. 

good  dispositions,  made  vows  to  the  gods  for 
the  preservation  of  all  his  troops,  admonished 
them  to  refresh  themselves  well,  and  prepare 
to  march  next  day,  and  then  dismissed  the  as¬ 
sembly. 

Just  at  this  time,  the  Numidians,  who  had  Poijb.  b.3. 

c.  45. 

survived  the  skirmish,  returned  with  an  account 
of  their  adventure.  Hannibal,  as  he  had  be¬ 
fore  resolved,  broke  up  his  camp  the  next 
morning  as  soon  as  it  was  day,  and  posting 
his  horse  as  a  body  of  reserve,  'a  little  down 
the  river,  ordered  his  infantry  to  march.  He 
himself  staid  behind,  waiting  the  arrival  of  the 
elephants  that  were  not  yet  all  wafted  over  the 
stream. 

The  method  of  doing  it  was  this :  from  the  c- 46- 
bank  of  the  river  they  threw  a  large  float  of 
timber,  which  being  strongly  held  by  great 
ropes  twisted  about  some  trees,  they  covered 
over  with  earth,  that  the  elephants  might  be 
deceived  by  this  appearance,  and  take  it  for 
Arm  ground.  At  the  end  of  this  first  float  was 
fastened  a  second,  but  so,  as  it  might  be  easily 
loosened  from  it.  The  female  elephants  were 
brought  upon  the  first  float,  the  males  followed 
them ;  and  when  they  were  all  got  upon  the 
second  float,  this  was  loosened  from  the  first, 
and  by  the  help  of  small  boats,  towed  to  the 
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opposite  shore.  It  does  not  appear  how  many 
of  these  animals  were  transported  at  a  time ; 
but  when  the  first  were  landed,  the  float  was 
sent  back  to  fetch  others,  and  so  on  till  the 
whole  number  was  brought  over.  Some  of 
them  being  unruly,  fell  into  the  water,  but 
they  at  last  got  safe  to  shore ;  not  a  single  ele¬ 
phant  was  drowned,  though  some  of  their  con¬ 
ductors  were. 

And  now  Hannibal,  making  his  horse  and 
elephants  the  rear  guard  to  his  infantry,  march¬ 
ed  along  the  banks  of  the  river  northward 
(though  that  was  not  the  shortest  way  to  the 
Alps)  being  resolved  to  avoid  an  engagement 
with  Scipio,  that  he  might  lead  his  troops  as 
entire  as  possible  into  Italy. 

Scipio,  upon  the  information  brought  him  by 
his  discoverers,  having  immediately  ordered  all 
the  baggage  on  board  his  ships,  was  coming 
by  long  marches  with  his  whole  army  to  attack 
the  Carthaginians ;  but  he  did  not  arrive  at  the 
place  where  Hannibal  had  passed  the  Rhone, 
till  three  days  after  he  was  gone  from  thence, 
despairing  therefore  to  overtake  him,  he  made 
haste  back  to  his  fleet,  embarked  his  army,  dis¬ 
patched  his  brother  Cneius,  with  the  greatest 
part  of  it,  into  Spain,  to  carry  the  war  into  that 
country,  and  set  sail  himself  for  Italy,  in  hopes 
by  the  way  of  Hetruria,  to  reach  the  foot 
of  the  Alps  before  Hannibal  could  arrive 
there. 

The  Carthaginian,  after  four  days’  march, 
arrived  in  a  country,  which  from  its  situation 
was  called  the  island,  being  washed  on  two  sides 
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Year  of 


by  the- Rhone,  and  another  river1  which  runs  q 
into  that.  Its  form  is  triangular,  and  resem-  dxxxv 


1  It  has  been  much  disputed  whether  this  other  river  was 
the  Arar,  [now  called  the  Saone,]  or  thelsara,  [the  Isere.] 

“  The  text  of  Polybius,”  says  Mr.  Rollin,  “  as  it  has  been 
transmitted  to  us,  and  that  of  Livy,  place  this  island  at  the 
-conflux  of  the  Rhone  and  the  Saone,  that  is,  in  the  place 
where  the  city  of  Lyons  now  stands.  But  this  is  a  mani¬ 
fest  error.  It  was  in  the  Greek,  ’Zx.ujpas,  instead  of  which 
6  vApapoi  has  been  substituted.  J.  Gronovius  says,  that  he 
had  seen  in  a  manuscript  of  Livy,  Bisarat,  which  shows 
that  we  are  to  read  Isara,  Khodanusque  amnes,  instead  of 
Arar ,  Rhodanusque ;  and  that  the  island  in  question  is 
formed  by  the  conflux  of  the  Isara  and  the  Rhone.” 

Chevalier  Folard,  who  knows  perfectly  well  the  road 
from  the  place  where  Hannibal  passed  the  Rhone,  (which 
is  agreed  to  be  between  Orange  and  Avignon)  to  Lyons ; 
and  who  also  knows  perfectly  well  what  an  army  like  Han¬ 
nibal’s  is  capable  of  doing,  maintains,  that  it  was  absolutely 
impossible  for  it  to  march  to  Lyons  in  four  days,  it  being 
thirty-five  leagues ;  and,  though  he  does  not  omit  the  rea¬ 
sons  brought  by  Mr.  Rollin,  he  lays  the  main  stress  of  his 
argument  (in  behalf  of  the  Isere)  on  the  length  and  bad¬ 
ness  of  the  way  to  the  Saone,  there  being  three  rivers  to 
pass,  and  almost  the  whole  way  being  through  defiles. 

I  know  not  whether  some  aid  to  this  cause  might  not  be 
drawn  from  the  time  employed  in  Scipio’s  march,  who 
was  so  eager  to  come  up  with  the  Carthaginians  and  give 
them  battle.  It  is  said  that  he  did  not  arrive  at  the  place 
where  Hannibal  had  passed  the  Rhone  till  three  days  after 
he  was  gone  from  thence.  Now  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  he  began  his  march  the  very  same  morning  that  Han¬ 
nibal  began  his;  the  skirmish  between  the  parties  having 
happened  the  morning  before,  and  there  being  time  enough 
for  Scipio  to  receive  intelligence  by  his  scouts  where  the 
enemy  was:  and  though,  to  get  to  that  place,  he  had  not 
half  the  way  to  make  that  Hannibal  had  to  reach  Lyons, 
it  cost  him,  with  all  his  expedition,  three  days’  march. 

On  the  decision  of  this  question,  another  is  made  very 
much  td  depend :  Over  what  part  of  the  Alps  the  Cartha- 
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bles  the  Delta  of  Egypt,  with  this  difference, 
that  the  country  here  spoken  of,  is  bounded  on 

ginian  army  passed  into  Italy  ?  whether  over  the  Alpes 
Penninee,  that  stand  a  good  way  to  the  north  of  Turin,  or 
over  the  Alpes  Cottise,  that  stand  a  little  to  the  west  of 
that  city  ?  Livy  is  for  the  latter,  and  wonders  that  this 
fact  should  ever  be  questioned,  since  it  is  agreed  that  the 
part  of  Italy  which  Hannibal  first  entered  was  the  terri¬ 
tory  of  the  Taurini,  [the  people  of  Turin]  into  which  coun¬ 
try  the  other  passage  would  not  have  brought  him ;  nor 
does  he  believe  that  passage  was  then  open.  He  tells  us 
also  that  the  army  crossed  the  Durance  in  its  way  to  the 
mountains,  which  agrees  very  well  with  the  opinion  of  its 
going  over  the  Alpes  Coltiae,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  maps. 
But  the  rest  of  Livy’s  account  does  not  well  accord  with 
these  particulars,  nor  indeed  with  common  sense. 

Chevalier  Folard,  who  is  well  acquainted  with  the  Alps, 
and  all  the  roads  thither,  is  sure  that  Hannibal  went  the 
shortest  road,  from  the  country  of  Prince  Brancus  to  Turin ; 
not  only  because  it  was  the  shortest,  but  because  it  was  the 
safest  and  the  best.  He  will  not  allow  that  Hannibal  went  so 
far  northward,  along  the  banks  of  the  Rhone,  as  even  to  the 
conflux  of  that  river  and  the  Isere.  He  says,  there  was  no 
occasion  to  do  it  on  account  of  any  danger,  either  from 
Scipio  or  any  allies  of  Rome.  According  to  the  chevalier, 
Hannibal,  leaving  Grenoble  on  his  left,  passed  the  Drac 
[which  runs  into  the  Isere]  over  against  Vizille.  Thence  he 
successively  marched  to  Bourg  d’Oisons,  Le  Mont  de  Lens, 
Le  Lautaret,  Brianqon,  Le  Mont  Genevre,  Sezanne,  Le 
Mont  Sestrieres,  Suze,  Col  de  la  Fenestre,  and  Pignerol;  at 
a  small  distance  from  which  last  he  encamped  in  the  plains. 

The  fathers  Catrou  and  Rouille  differ  from  the  chevalier 
on  both  these  questions.  According  to  them,  Hannibal 
crossed  the  Rhone  at  its  conflux  with  the  Saone,  and  then 
turning  eastward,  marched  along  the  Rhone  on  its  north 
side ;  then  crossed  it  again,  marching  on  its  south  side  to 
the  Durance,  (which  they  suppose  to  be  Livy’s  Durance) 
and  thence  to  the  foot  of  the  Alpes  Penninee,  which  the*7 
passed,  by  the  Great  St.  Bernard. 

As  to  the  objection  of  the  thirty-five  leagues  march  in 
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its  third  side  by  high  mountains,  whereas  the 
Delta,  which  the  Nile  washes  on  two  sides,  is 
bounded  on  the  third  by  the  sea. 
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four  days,  they  think  it  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  Hannibal 
was  in  haste  to  get  out  of  Scipio’s  way. 

And  as  to  'ZKwpa.;  [Scoras]  the  supposed  ancient  name 
of  the  Isere*)  “  It  can  only  impose,”  say  they,  “  on  those 
who  don’t  know  that  the  Saone  was  anciently  called  Scona, 
and  by  corruption  Saucona,  Ammianus  Marcellinus  calls 
it  so,  and  it  had  the  name  of  Matiscona,  because  Macon  is 
situated  upon  its  banks.  So  that  here  is  correction  for 
correction.  Is  it  not  more  natural  and  more  probable  that 
Scoras  should  be  changed  into  Sconas,  than  that  Scoras 
should  be  changed  into  Isaras?” 

Butthemain  strength  of  their  argument  is  from  Polybius  f ,  f  B.  3.  c.  47, 
who  tells  us,  that  Hannibal  continued  his  march  along  the 
Rhone  eastward.  “  Now,”  say  the  reverend  fathers, 

“  it  is  evident  by  a  cast  of  an  eye  on  the  map,  that  if  the 
Carthaginian  army  marched  up  the  Rhone  from  west  to 
east,  it  must  first  have  marched  along  it  as  far  as  to  Lyons.” 

The  necessity  of  this  consequence  I  do  not  see.  However, 
much  doubtless  might  be  built  on  this  passage  of  Polybius, 
if  we  did  not  meet  with  it  at  a  time  when  it  is  impossible  it 
should  be  true  ;  but  it  is  just  when  Hannibal  is  setting  out 
to  go  northward  along  the  river,  and  even  thirty-five 
leagues  northward,  if  he  went  to  the  conflux  of  the  Rhone 
and  the  Saone.  Casaubon  seems  to  have  been  shocked  at 
this  inconsistency ;  for  in  his  translation  he  has  neglected 
the  words  rarcqja  rhv  7xora.[iov  (along  the  river). 

As  to  the  passage  of  the  aLps,  “  There  are  six  rea¬ 
sons,”  say  the  Jesuits,  “  which  incline  us  to  believe  that 
Hannibal  crossed  the  Alps  by  the  Great  St.  Bernard,  [one 
of  the  Alpes  Penninae.]” 

I  shall  mention  only  three  of  them. 

1.  “  Livy  and  Polybius  say,  that  this  general,  to  encou¬ 
rage  his  troops,  showed  them  from  the  top  of  the  moun¬ 
tain  the  rich  plains  of  Italy  that  lay  near  the  Po.  Now 
supposing  he  had  marched  by  the  Alpes  Cottiae,  as  Livy 
pretends,  he  could  not  possibly  from  thence  discover  those 
plains;  other  mountains  would  have  intercepted  his  views.” 
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Here  he  found  two  brothers  disputing  for 
the  kingdom,  and  the  nation  engaged  in  a  civil 
war.  The  two  armies  were  just  ready  to  give 
battle,  when  Hannibal  arrived.  At  the  request 
of  the  elder  brother  (named  Braneus)  he  as¬ 
sisted  him,  and  forced  the  younger  to  retire. 
Hannibal  had  foreseen  that  it  would  be  very 
advantageous  to  him  to  have  the  friendship  of 
a  prince  of  this  country  ;  and  he  immediately 
reaped  many  benefits  from  it.  The  Gaul  fur¬ 
nished  his  troops,  not  only  with  provisions  and 
arms,  but  with  clothes  ;  for  they  were  in  a  tat¬ 
tered  condition,  most  of  them  barefoot,  and 
very  ill  provided  for  a  march  over  the  snows  and 
ice  of  the  mountains.  But  the  most  essential 
service  he  did,  was  by  putting  his  troops  in  the 
rear  of  Hannibal’s  army,  (which  could  not  with¬ 
out  great  dread,  enter  the  territories  of  the 
Gauls  called  Allobroges)  and  escorting  it  to 
the  place  where  it  was  to  ascend  the  Alps. 


2.  “  Polybius  reckons  1400  stadia,  or  about  1 75  miles, 
from  the  place  where  Hannibal  passed  the  Rhone  to  the 
foot  of  those  Alps  which  he  ascended  to  go  into  Italy.  And 
if  we  say  with  Livy,  that  he  passed  any  of  the  Alpes  Cot- 
tiae,  it  is  impossible  to  make  out  that  dist  ar,ce.’ 

3.  “  Polybius  tells  us  that  Hannibal  passed  the  Alps  near 
the  place  where  the  Rhone  rises.  Consequently  he  passed 
over  the  Alpes  Penninse.” 

These  reasons  seem  decisive,  as  to  the  passage  of  the 
Alps,  (whatever  becomes  of  Scoras  and  the  thirty-five 
leagues  march)  Polybius’s  authority  being  unquestionable, 
since,  as  he  tells  us,  he  made  a  journey  on  purppse  to  visit 
the  places  where  Hannibal  had  passed,  that  he  might  be 
the  better  able  to  give  an  account  of  them. 

i  :t  :?y  'o  D .  .  j  sJggyO 
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Hannibal,  thus  attended,  marched  100  miles  RYQar^fE 
in  ten  days  without  molestation.  So  long  as  dxxxv. 
he  was  in  the  flat  country,  the  petty  princes  of  Twi/hun- 
the  Allobroges  made  no  opposition  to  his  pro-  ^seven* 
gress,  either  fearing  the  Carthaginian  cavalry, 
or  being  held  in  respect  by  the  Gauls  that  were 
in  the  rear  of  the  army.  But  when  these  had  Poiyb.  b.s. 
retired  to  go  home,  and  the  Carthaginians  be-  c'  j0‘ 
gan  to  ascend  the  mountains,  they  perceived 
that  the  mountaineers  had  possessed  themselves 
of  the  highest  cliffs  that  commanded  the  strait 
through  which  the  army  was  to  pass,  with  a 
resolution  to  oppose  its  passage.  Here  Han¬ 
nibal,  therefore,  was  obliged  to  make  a  halt 
and  encamp.  Had  the  mountaineers,  says  Po¬ 
lybius,  concealed  their  designs  till  the  Cartha¬ 
ginian  army  was  advanced  a  good  way  into 
the  narrow  passes,  it  had  been  inevitably  de¬ 
stroyed.  Hannibal  having  learned  by  the 
means  of  some  of  those  Gauls  who  served  him 
for  guides,  that  the  enemy  quitted  their  posts 
every  night,  retiring  to  a  town  not  far  off, 
he  took  his  opportunity,  with  a  detachment  of 
his  best  men,  (leaving  the  greatest  part  of  his 
forces  with  the  baggage)  to  advance  by  night 
and  seize  those  posts,  before  the  return  of  the 
barbarians ;  who  in  the  morning  were  extremely 
surprised  to  find  themselves  thus  dispossessed,  c.  si. 
However,  as  they  perceived  the  cavalry  and 
beasts  of  burden  moving  forward  in  the  straits 
at  a  great  distance,  they  ran  thither,  and  fell 
with  fury  upon  the  rear  guard  of  the  army. 

The  Carthaginians  suffered  a  great  loss  of 
men,  horses,  and  beasts  of  burden  upon  this 
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RYoaMfF.  occas*on  t  which  destruction  was  owing  more 
dxxxv.  '  to  the  difficulty  of  the  passage  than  the  swords 
Two  hun-  of  the  enemy.  For  the  horses,  when  wounded 
teen  seveu’  by  the  mountaineers,  or  frighted  by  their  howl- 
ings,  rushed  upon  the  beasts  of  burden,  over- 
suithipC°n"  setting  them  and  every  thing  else  that  stood 
in  their  way,  and  hurrying  all  down  the  pre¬ 
cipices  that  bordered  the  road. 

Hannibal  being  sensible  that  the  loss  of  his 
baggage  would  alone  be  sufficient  to  destroy 
his  army,  hastened  with  his  detachment  to  the 
succour  of  the  troops  that  were  thus  embar¬ 
rassed.  Falling  on  the  enemy  from  the  higher 
ground,  he  slew  most  of  them,  and  put  the  rest 
to  flight,  yet  not  without  sustaining  consider¬ 
able  loss  of  men  himself.  What  remained  of 
his  horses  and  beasts  of  burden  now  passed  the 
strait,  but  with  much  difficulty,  because  of 
the  ruggedness  of  the  way.  After  which, 
taking  with  him  those  of  his  men  who  were  the 
least  fatigued  with  the  combat,  he  attacked  the 
town,  from  whence  the  enemy  had  sallied  upon 
him,  and  he  easily  made  himself  master  of  it, 
the  inhabitants  having  been  almost  all  drawn 
out  of  it  by  the  hopes  of  plunder.  This  con¬ 
quest  proved  of  great  advantage  to  him.  For 
he  recovered  a  good  number  of  men,  horses, 
and  beasts  of  carriage  which  had  fallen  into  the 
enemy's  hands.  He  also  found  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  corn  and  cattle  to  sustain  his  army 
for  two  or  three  days.  And  he  gained  this  fur¬ 
ther  benefit :  that  the  mountaineers  of  these 
parts  were  now  so  struck  with  dread,  that  they 
thought  no  more  cf  interrupting  his  march. 
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Here  he  encamped,  and  staid  a  whole  day  RY^ayfE 
to  refresh  his  troops.  He  then  pursued  his  dxxxv. 
march,  which  for  some  days  was  unmolested.  Two  hun-' 
On  the  fourth,  the  people  inhabiting  the  places  ^  £even* 
near  the  road,  having  contrived  a  stratagem 
to  attack  him  by  surprise,  came  to  meet  him  ^^•’pCon' 
with  olive  branches  and  garlands,  the  usual  Poiyb.B.s. 
signals  of  peace  among  these  nations.  Han¬ 
nibal,  mistrusting  them,  was  very  inquisitive 
concerning  the  intention  of  their  coming. 

They  told  him,  that  having  been  informed  of 
what  bad  happened  to  their  neighbours,  and 
being .  themselves  unwilling  either  to  do  or  to 
suffer  any  injury,  they  were  come  to  assure 
him  of  their  peaceable  dispositions;  of  which, 
if  he  doubted,  they  would  give  him  hostages 
for  his  security. 

Hannibal  was  for  a  while  in  suspense  what 
resolution  to  take  :  but  considering  that  if  he 
accepted  their  offer  with  condescension,  they 
might  possibly  become  more  easy  and  tract¬ 
able,  and  that  if  he  rejected  it,  he  should  have 
them  immediately  for  open  enemies,  he  at 
length  pretended  a  great  willingness  to  be 
upon  terms  of  friendship  with  them. 

Upon  which  they  brought  him  hostages,  fur¬ 
nished  him  with  cattle,  and  seemed  to  place 
entire  confidence  in  the  Carthaginians.  Han¬ 
nibal  seeing  this,  and  either  having,  or  seeming 
to  have,  a  better  opinion  of  them,  told  them, 
they  should  be  his  guides  to  conduct  him 
through  the  remaining  part  of  his  way  over 
the  mountains.  Thus  for  two  days  they 
marched  at  the  head  d#  the  army.  But  when 
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r'ctme  ^  Was  §ot  int°  a  hollow  way,  overlooked  by 
Dxxxv.  steep  and  craggy  rocks,  these  faithless  friends. 
Two  hun-  in  concert  with  others  of  their  countrymen 
teen.seven'  w^°  had  lain  concealed,  fell  suddenly  upon  the 
troops  in  front,  flank,  and  rear.  The  greatest 
fohhipC°n'  nuniber  attacked  the  rear.  The  army  would 
Potyb.  b.3.  have  been  utterly  destroyed,  says  Polybius,  if 
Hannibal,  who  all  along  retained  some  diffi¬ 
dence  of  these  barbarians,  had  not  taken  his 
precautions  to  guard  against  them,  by  placing 
his  baggage  and  his  cavalry  in  the  van,  and 
his  heavy  armed  infantry  in  the  rear  guard. — 
These  sustained  the  shock  of  the  enemy.  Ne¬ 
vertheless  he  lost  a  great  number  of  men, 
horses,  and  beasts  of  burden.  For  the  Gauls 
having  possessed  themselves  of  the  cliffs,  and 
advancing  thereon  as  the  Carthaginians  ad¬ 
vanced  in  the  hollow  way,  rolled  down  upon 
them  huge  stones,  which  occasioned  an  exceed¬ 
ing  terror  among  them.  Hannibal  was  obliged, 
with  one  half  of  his  army,  to  remain  all  night 
in  the  open  air,  upon  a  rock,  to  defend  the 
horses  and  beasts  of  carriage,  as  they  filed 
along  through  the  strait  below  ;  for  which 
movement  that  night  was  hardly  sufficient, 
the  train  was  of  such  a  length. 

The  next  day,  the  enemy  being  retired,  Han¬ 
nibal  rejoined  his  horse  and  baggage,  and  con¬ 
tinued  his  march.  The  Gauls  after  this  made 
no  more  attempts  upon  him,  except  in  small 
parties,  that,  sallying  out  by  surprise  from  their 
lurking  places  in  the  hollows  of  the  rocks,  some¬ 
times  upon  his  van,  sometimes  upon  his  rear, 
seldom  failed  to  carry  off  a  part  of  his  baggage, 
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which  was  their  chief  purpose.  The  elephants 
were  of  great  use  to  the  Carthaginians  on  these 
occasions,  for  wherever  they  chanced  to  ap¬ 
pear,  they  struck  such  a  terror  into  the  moun¬ 
taineers,  as  made  them  instantly  take  to  their 
heels. 

Hannibal  at  length,  after  nine  days’  march 
from  the  first  ascent,  gained  the  summit  of  the 
mountain.  Here  he  staid  two  days,  that  those 
of  his  men,  who  with  infinite  toil  had  climbed 
to  this  height  might  take  breath;  and  that  his 
sick  and  wounded,  who  were  still  behind  and 
moving  slowly  on,  might  have  time  to  crawl  up. 
And  Polybius  adds,  that  while  the  troops  con¬ 
tinued  here,  they  had  the  agreeable  surprise  of 
seeing  many  of  the  horses  and  beasts  of  burden 
which  had  fallen  in  the  way,  or  had  by  fear  been 
driven  out  of  it,  and  were  thought  lost,  arrive 
safely  at  the  camp,  having  followed  the  track 
of  the  army. 

It  was  now  about  the  end  of  autumn,  and 
abundance  of  snow  was  newly  fallen  on  the  top 
of  the  mountain.  Hannibal  perceiving  his  sol¬ 
diers  to  be  extremely  discouraged  by  the  suf¬ 
ferings  they  had  already  undergone,  and  by  the 
apprehension  of  those  that  were  to  come,  called 
them  together,  that  he  might  try  to  revive  their 
hope.  Having  led  them  to  a  convenient  spot 
for  taking  an  extensive  view  of  the  plains  be¬ 
low ;  “  There!”  said  he,  “  cast  your  eyes  over 
those  large  and  fruitful  countries.  The  Gauls 
who  inhabit  them  are  our  friends  They  are 
waiting  for  us,  ready  and  impatient  to  join  us. 
You  have  scaled  not  only  the  rampart  of  Italy, 
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but  the  walls  of  Rome  itself.  What  remains 
is  all  smoothness  and  descent.  One  battle 
gained,  or  two  at  most,  and  the  capital  of  Italy 
will  be  ours.” 

The  next  day  he  broke  up  his  camp  and  be¬ 
gan  to  descend.  But  now,  though  he  had  no 
enemies  to  encounter,  except  a  few  lurking 
robbers,  he  is  said  to  have  lost  almost  as  many 
men  and  horses  in  going  down  the  mountain 
as  in  coming  up.  The  way  was  so  steep  and 
slippery  in  most  places,  that  the  soldiers  could 
neither  keep  on  their  feet,  nor  recover  them¬ 
selves  when  they  slipped  ;  and  the  ground  be¬ 
ing  covered  with  snow,  it  was  difficult  to  hit 
the  right  path,  and  if  they  missed  it,  they  fell 
down  frightful  precipices,  or  were  swallowed 
up  in  depths  of  snow.  Nevertheless,  being 
inured  to  such  dangers,  they  supported  this 
with  fortitude.  But  at  length  they  came  to  a 
place  much  worse  than  any  they  had  before 
met  with,  and  which  quite  took  away  their 
courage.  The  path,  for  about  a  furlong  and  a 
half,  naturally  very  steep  and  craggy,  was  ren¬ 
dered  much  more  so  by  the  late  falling  away 
of  a  great  quantity  of  earth,  so  that  neither 
elephants  nor  horses  could  pass.  Here,  there¬ 
fore,  they  stopped  short.  Hannibal,  wonder¬ 
ing  at  this  sudden  halt,  ran  to  the  place,  and 
having  viewed  it,  plainly  saw  there  was  no  ad¬ 
vancing  further  that  way.  His  first  thought 
was  to  try  another  by  fetching  a  compass. — 
But  he  quickly  desisted  from  this  attempt,  it 
being  found  impracticable.  For  though  the 
snow  that  had  last  fallen,  being  soft  and  of  no 
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great  depth,  yielded  good  footing  enough  for 
the  soldiers  and  horses  that  marched  foremost ; 
yet  when  this  had  been  so  trampled  upon  by 
them,  that  the  feet  of  those  who  followed  came 
to  the  hard  snow  and  ice  under  it,  the  latter 
could  by  no  means  advance,  or  even  keep  upon 
their  feet.  And  when  they  endeavoured  to 
sustain  themselves  on  their  hands  and  knees, 
they  often  slid  down  and  were  lost  in  pits  and 
precipices.  And  as  for  the  horses  and  beasts 
of  burden,  when  they  struck  their  feet  into  the 
ice  to  preserve  themselves  from  falling,  they 
could  not  draw  them  out  again,  but  remained 
there  as  if  they- had  been  themselves  frozen.— 
It  was  necessary  therefore  to  seek  some  other 
expedient. 

Hannibal  having  caused  all  the  snow  to  be 
removed  that  lay  upon  the  ground  near  the  en¬ 
trance  of  the  first  way,  he  there  pitched  his 
camp ;  and  then  gave  orders  to  cut  out  a  wind¬ 
ing  path  in  the  rock  itself2;  and  this  work  was 

2  Mr.  Rollin  seems  very  loth  to  part  with  Livy’s  vine¬ 
gar,  which  was  poured  upon  the  rock  to  soften  it,  after 
this  had  been  first  made  red-hot  under  flaming  piles  of 
huge  trees.  “  Many,”  says  Mr.  Rollin,  “  reject  this  fact  as 
fabulous.  Pliny  observes,  that  vinegar  has  the  force  to 
break  stones  and  rocks.  Saxa  rumpit  infusum,  quce  non 
ruperit  ignis  antecedens.  Lib.  23.  For  which  reason  he  calls 
vinegar  Succus  rerum  domitor,  Lib.  33,  c.  2.  Dio,  speaking 
of  the  siege  of  Eleutherae,  says  that  the  walls  of  it  were 
made  to  fall  by  the  force  of  vinegar.”  L.  36,  p.  8. 

“  It  is  likely,”  [apparemment]  adds  Mr.  Rollin,  “  what 
makes  people  question  the  truth  of  Livy’s  account,  is  the 
difficulty  that  Hannibal  would  have  to  procure  in  those 
mountains  a  sufficient  quantity  of  vinegar  for  the  opera¬ 
tion.”  Doubtless  the  unbelievers  do  imagine  this  to  be 
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carried  on  with  so  great  diligence  and  vigour, 
that  at  the  end  of  one  day  the  beasts  of  burden 
and  the  horses  were  able  to  descend  without 
much  difficulty.  He  immediately  sent  them 
forward,  and,  removing  his  camp  to  a  place  that 
was  free  from  snow,  put  them  to  pasture.  It 
now  remained  to  enlarge  the  way,  that  the  ele¬ 
phants  might  pass.  This  task  was  assigned  to 
the  Numidians,  and  it  took  up  so  much  time, 
that  Hannibal  did  not  arrive  with  his  whole 
army  in  the  plains  below,  on  the  confines  of 
Insubria,  till  four  days  after  he  began  to  de¬ 
scend.  He  had  been  fifteen  days  in  passing 
the  Alps,  and,  these  included,  five  months  and 
a  half  in  his  march  (of  about  1000  miles)  from 
New  Carthage. 

Of  the  38,000  foot  with  which  the  Car¬ 
thaginian  general  had  crossed  the  Rhone, 
he  had  now  but  12,000  Africans,  and  8000 
Spaniards ;  and  his  8000  horse  were  reduced 
to  about  6000.  This  enumeration  is  accord¬ 
ing  to  Hannibal’s  own  register,  which  he  after¬ 
wards  caused  to  be  engraved  on  a  column 
near  the  promontory  of  Lacinium  in  Cala¬ 
bria. 

His  first  care,  after  entering  Italy  and  pitch¬ 
ing  his  camp  in  the  plain  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountain,  was  to  refresh  his  men,  who  stood 


an  insuperable  objection  to  the  story.  But  this  is  not  all. 
For  a  better  authority  than  Livy  assures  us,  that  Hannibal 
had  no  wood  to  make  a  fire  with ;  that  there  was  not  a 
tree  in  the  place  where  he  then  was,  or  near  it.  PoQybius, 
B.  3,  c.  55.  Tluv  yap  A Xirzcuv  tx  [j.sv  dxpx,  xa)  -too  $  ra; 
VTtsp^taXas  avrptovlx,  TtXews  afevSpa,  xai  ipiXx  -tfavr  epi.~ 
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in  great  need  of  it.  Famine  and  fatigue  had 
so  disfigured  them,  that  they  looked  like  sa¬ 
vages.  But  as  soon  as  he  saw  that  both  men 
and  horses  had  recovered  their  strength,  and 
were  fit  for  action,  he  marched  against  the 
Taurini*,  who  were  at  that  time  in  war  with 
the  Insubrians,  and  who  had  rejected  his  re¬ 
peated  solicitations  to  enter  into  an  alliance 
with  him.  He  sat  down  before  their  chief  city, 
and  took  it  in  three  days,  putting  all  who  had 
opposed  him  to  the  sword.  This  expedition 
struck  such  a  terror  into  the  Gauls  of  this 
neighbourhood,  that  they  came  of  their  own 
accord  and  surrendered  themselves  at  discre¬ 
tion.  The  remoter  Gauls  of  the  plains  about 
the  Po,  would  have  also  been  glad  to  join  him, 
as  they  had  long  intended  to  do.  But  as  the 
Roman  legions  had  passed  beyond  those  plains, 
and  had  escaped  the  ambushes  there  laid  for 
them,  these  Gauls  thought  it  better  now  to  keep 
quiet;  nay,  some  of  their  nation  were  con¬ 
strained  to  take  arms  for  the  Romans.  Han¬ 
nibal,  therefore,  judging  that  he  had  no  time 
to  lose,  resolved  to  march  into  their  country, 
and  endeavour  by  some  exploit  to  raise  the 
courage  of  a  people  who  were  so  well  disposed 
to  favour  him. 

He  was  full -of  this  design,  when  he  received 
intelligence  that  Scipio  had  passed  the  Po  with 
his  army,  and  that  he  was  not  far  off.  The 
two  generals  are  said  to  have  conceived  a  high 
opinion  of  each  other.  Hannibal’s  name  had 
been  long  .renowned,  even  before  the  taking  of 
Saguntum ;  and,  that  Scipio  must  be  a  captain 
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of  eminent  worth,  the  Carthaginian  had  well 
concluded,  from  the  Romans  having  chosen 
him,  preferably  to  all  others,  to  be  his  oppo¬ 
nent.  But  this  mutual  impression  was  now 
become  much  stronger  by  the  hardy  enterprise 
of  the  one  to  march  over  the  Alps,  with  the 
happy  execution  of  it  ;  and  the  expeditious 
courage  of  the  other,  in  coming  from  the  banks 
of  the  Rhone  to  meet  him  at  the  foot  of  those 
mountains. 

But  nothing  had  ever  so  astonished  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  Rome,  as  the  news  of  the  Carthaginians 
being  so  near.  They  had  scarce  ordered  one 
of  their  consuls  into  Africa  to  attack  Carthage, 
and  another  into  Spain  to  stop  Hannibal,  when 
they  hear,  that  this  same  Hannibal  is  in  Italy 
at  the  head  of  an  army  besieging  towns.  Such 
terror  seized  them,  that  they  immediately  de¬ 
spatched  an  express  to  the  consul,  Sempronius, 
then  at  Lilybaeum,  to  postpone  every  other 
affair,  and  come  with  all  expedition  to  the  de¬ 
fence  of  his  country. 

Sempronius,  to  whom  a  considerable  army, 
and  a  fleet  of  160  galleys,  had  been  committed, 
and  who  had  made  mighty  preparations  at 
Lilybaeum  for  a  descent  upon  Africa,  was  so 
elated  with  ambitious  hope,  that  he  thought  of 
nothing  less  than  laying  siege  to  Carthage 
itself,  when  he  had  first  cleared  the  coasts  of 
Italy  and  Sicily  of  the  Carthaginian  fleets. — 
Before  he  went  into  Sicily,  the  Roman  praetor 
of  that  province  had  gained  some  considerable 
advantages  by  sea  over  the  Carthaginians,  and 
had  disappointed  a  design  formed  by  them  to 
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possess  themselves  of  Lilybaeum  by  surprise.  R^arMofj 
When  the  consul  arrived  at  Messina,  he  was  dxxxv. 
there  met  by  king  Hiero,  who,  continuing  his  Two  ban- 
friendship  to  the  Romans,  not  only  clothed  the  feree^  seven 
legions  and  furnished  them  with  corn  at  his 
own  expense,  but  with  his  fleet  accompanied  ^*j)Con' 
theirs  to  Lilybaeum.  From  this  place  Sem- 
pronius  made  a  successful  attempt  upon  the 
island  of  Malta;  a  conquest  which  served  to 
cover  Sicily  on  that  side.  After  which,  being 
returned  to  Lilybaeum,  and  having  learned  there 
that  a  Carthaginian  fleet  was  ravaging  the 
coasts  of  Calabria,  he  made  preparations  to 
drive  the  enemy  from  thence ;  but  while  he 
was  getting  ready  for  this  expedition,  he  re¬ 
ceived  the  order  above  mentioned  to  return 
into  Ttaly  to  the  assistance  of  his  colleague. — 
Hereupon  he  gave  one  part  of  his  fleet  to  his 
lieutenant  Pomponius,  to  guard  the  coast  of 
Italy,  another  to  vEmilius,  praetor  of  Sicily,  and 
with  the  rest,  having  embarked  his  army,  set 
sail  for  Ariininum  in  the  Adriatic. 


CHAP.  XVIII. 

The  battle  of  the  Ticin. 

WHILE  the  forces  of  Sempronius  from  Si¬ 
cily  were  in  their  voyage,  Hannibal  and  the  con¬ 
sul  Publius  Scipio  were  advancing  to  meet  each 
other.  Scipio  (as  was  before  observed *)  had,  *  See  p.244. 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Rhone,  sent  almost  all 
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his  own  consular  army,  under  the  conduct  of 
his  brother  Cneius,  into  Spain.  The  forces 
which  he  now  commanded,  were  chiefly  the  re¬ 
mains  of  an  army  which  had  been  assigned  to 
the  praetor  Manlius*,  to  guard  the  province  of 
Gaul,  and  which  had  since  been  defeated  by 
the  Boii 

For  these  Gauls  had  no  sooner  heard  of  Han¬ 
nibal’s  passing  the  Iberus,  in  his  way  to  Italy, 
but,  regardless  of  the  hostages  they  had  given 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  last  war  with  Rome, 
they  rose  in  arms  against  her,  and  drew  the  In- 
subrians  into  the  revolt.  What  made  the  Boii 
so  forward  in  this  matter,  was  their  extreme 
dissatisfaction  with  the  republic,  for  planting 
two  colonies  in  their  neighbourhood,  at  Pla¬ 
centia  and  Cremona ;  an  affair  which,  though 
long  intended,  was  not  quite  finished  when  the 
Carthaginian  began  his  march  from  Spain. — 
The  Boii  fell  first  upon  those  lands  which  had 
been  destined  for  the  new  colonies,  pursuing 
the  Romans  who  fled  before  them,  to  Mutina*, 
another  Roman  colony.  In  this  place,  which 
they  besieged,  were  three  Romans  of  great  dis¬ 
tinction,  (one  of  them  having  been  consul,  and 
the  other  two,  praetors)  who  had  been  commis¬ 
sioned  to  make  the  partition  of  the  lands.  The 
Gauls,  contrary  to  their  faith  given,  seized 
upon  the  persons  of  these  commissioners  at  a 
conference  for  an  accommodation,  hoping  by 
this  treachery  to  recover  their  hostages.  The 
news  of  it  roused  the  praetor  Manlius.  He 
hastened  to  the  relief  of  Mutina:  but  the  Gauls 
having  got  notice  of  his  approach,  fell  upon  him 
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by  surpnkepin  his  passage  through  a  forest,  and  Pi^:”AIofF 
cut  off  a  great  part;  of  his  army,  he  himself  dxxxv. 
narrowly  escaping  with  the  remainder  to  Ta-  t«0w 
netum,  a  small  town  on  the  banks  of  the  Po.  ^ seven' 
To  this  place  the  enemy  pursued  him,  and  there 
held  him  invested,  till  the  praetor  Attilius,  with  f„iiJ^pCon‘ 
a  legion  that  had  been  raised  for  Spain,  and 
5000  men  of  the  allies,  was  sentTrom  Rome  to 
his  assistance.  Upon  the  approach  of  these  Livy,  b.  21. 
troopS,  the  Gauls  raised  the  sieges  of  both  c-26‘ 
Mutina  and  Tanetum,  and  retiring  thence  dis¬ 
persed  themselves  about  the  country. 

The  forces  of  Manlius  and  Attilius,  which  Poiyb.B.3. 
had  been  thus  employed,  composed  the  army  LUy.B. 21 . 
which  Scipio  (who  had  landed  at  Pisa,  and  c‘ 39’  40‘ 
gone  thence  to  Placentia)  led  against  Hanni¬ 
bal.  Having  passed  the  Po,  he  turned  to  the 
left  and  advanced  to  the  Ticin1,  over  which 
he  caused  a  bridge  to  be  laid.  But  before  he 
marched  further,  he  thought  it  proper  to  as¬ 
semble  his  soldiers,  and  endeavour  to  animate 
their  courage  for  the  approaching  occasion. — 

He  spoke  to  them  in  words  to  this  effect : 

“  Were  you,  soldiers,  the  same  army  which 
I  had  with  me  in  Gaul,  I  might  well  forbear 
saying  any  thing  to  you  at  this  time.  For 
what  occasion  could  there  be  to  use  exhorta¬ 
tion  to  a  cavalry  that  had  so  signally  van¬ 
quished  the  squadrons  of  the  enemy  uporr  the 
Rhonet  y  or  to  legions,  by  whom  that  same 
^iiemy^flyingy  before  them  to  avoid  a  battle, 
jpudnsM  ictsrq  -  'w 

4  A  srhallViVer  6rf  the  north  side  of  the  Po,  and  run. 
ning  fiftfiftt.ifeu  rdo&0 iqq£3Iu  to  OAITOn  IOg 
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r'ojie  *n  e^ec^>  confess  themselves  conquered? 
oxxxv.  But,  as  those  troops,  having  been  enrolled  for 
Twohun-  Spain,  are  there  with  my  brother  Cneius,  mak- 
teenSeven*  war  under  my  auspices,  (as  was  the  will 
of  the  senate  and  people  of  Rome)  I,  that 
y0U  might  have  a  consul  for  your  captain, 
against  Hannibal  and  the  Carthaginians,  have 
freely  offered  myself  for  this  war.  You  then 
have  a  new  general,  and  I  a  new  army.  In  this 
circumstance  a  few  words  from  me  to  you  will 
be  neither  improper  nor  unseasonable. 

“  And  that  you  may  not  be  unapprised  of 
what  sort  of  enemies  you  are  going  to  encoun¬ 
ter,  or  of  what  is  to  be  feared  from  them,  they 
are  the  very  same,  whom  in  a  former  war  you 
vanquished  both  by  land  and  sea;  the  same 
from  whom  you  took  Sicily  and  Sardinia,  and 
who  have  been  for  these  twenty  years  your 
tributaries.  You  will  not,  I  presume,  march 
against  these  men  with  only  that  courage  with 
which  you  are  wont  to  face  other  enemies,  but 
with  a  certain  anger  and  indignation,  such  as 
you  would  feel  if  you  saw  your  slaves  on  a  sud¬ 
den  rise  up  in  arms  against  you.  Conquered 
and  enslaved,  it  is  not  boldness  but  necessity 
that  urges  them  to  battle  :  unless  you  can  be¬ 
lieve  that  those  who  avoided  fighting  when 
their  army  was  entire,  have  acquired  better 
hope  by  the  loss  of  two  thirds  of  their  horse 
and  foot,  in  the  passage  of  the  Alps. 

But  you  have  heard,  perhaps,  that  though 
they  be  few  in  number,  they  are  men  of  stout 
hearts  and  robust  bodies,  heroes  of  such  strength 
and  vigour  as  nothing  is  able  to  resist — mere 
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effigies  !  nay,  shadows  of  men  !  wretches  eraa-  v.w  of 
ciated  with  hanger,  and  benumbed  with  cold  !  dxxxv. 
bruised  and  battered  to  pieces  among  the  rocks  1'J?.' 
and  craggy  cliffs  !  their  weapons  broke,  and  rired  sevcn- 
their  horses  weak  and  foundered !  Such  are 
the  cavalry,  and  such  the  infantry,  with  which  r^j  c,m* 
you  are  going  to  contend ;  not  enemies,  but 
the  fragments  of  enemies.  There  is  nothing 
which  I  more  apprehend,  than  that  it  will  be 
thought  Hannibal  was  vanquished  by  the  Alps, 
before  we  had  any  conflict  with  him.  But  per¬ 
haps  it  was  fitting  that  so  it  should  be ;  and 
that  with  a  people  and  a  leader,  who  had  vio¬ 
lated  leagues  and  covenants,  the  godp  them¬ 
selves,  without  man’s  help,  should  begin  the 
war,  and  bring  it  near  to  a  conclusion;  and 
that  we,  who,  next  to  the  gods,  have  been  in¬ 
jured  and  offended,  should  happily  finish  what 
they  begun. 

“  I  need  not  be  in  any  fear  that  you  should 
suspect  me  of  saying  these  things  merely  to 
encourage  you,  while  inwardly  I  have  different 
sentiments.  What  hindered  me  from  going 
into  Spain  ?  That  was  my  province  ;  where  I 
should  have  had  the  less  dreaded  Asdrubal,  not 
Hannibal,  to  deal  with.  But  hearing,  as  I 
passed  along  the  coast  of  Gaul,  of  this  enemy’s 
march,  I  landed  my  troops,  sent  the  horse  for¬ 
ward,  and  pitched  my  camp  upon  the  Rhone. 

A  part  of  my  cavalry  encountered  and  defeated 
that  of  the  enemy  ;  my  infantry  not  being  able 
to  overtake  theirs,  which  fled  before  us,  I  re¬ 
turned  to  my  fleet,  and  with  all  the  expedition 
I  could  use  in  so  long  a  voyage,  by  sea  and  land, 
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Year  of  am  come  to  meet  them  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps. 
dxxxv.  Was  rt  then  my  inclination  to  avoid  a  contest 
Twohun'-  with  this  tremendous  Hannibal?  And  have  I 
seven_  lit  upon  him  only  by  accident  and  unawares  ? 
Or  am  I  come  on  purpose  to  challenge  him  to 
sun!ipC°n"  combat  ?  I  would  gladly  try,  whether  the 
earth  within  these  twenty  years  has  brought 
forth  a  new  kind  of  Carthaginians  ;  or  whether 
they  be  the  same  sort  of  men  who  fought  at 
the  Atgates ;  and  whom  at  Eryx  you  suffered 
*  us.  7$d.  to  redeem  themselves  at  18  denarii*  per  head  : 

whether  this  Hannibal,  for  labours  and  jour¬ 
neys  be,  as  he  would  be  thought,  the  rival  of 
Hercules  ;  or  whether  he  be  what  his  father 
left  him,  a  tributary,  a  vassal,  a  slave  of  the 
Roman  people.  Did  not  the  consciousness  of 
his  wicked  deed  at  Saguntum  torment  him  and 
make  him  desperate,  he  would  have  some  re¬ 
gard,  if  not  to  his  conquered  country,  yet 
surely  to  his  own  family,  to  his  father’s  me¬ 
mory,  to  the  treaty  written  with  Amilcar’s  own 
hand.  We  might  have  starved  them  in  Eryx  ; 
we  might  have  passed  into  Africa  with  our  vic¬ 
torious  fleet,  and  in  a  few  days  have  destroyed 
Carthage.  At  their  humble  supplication  we 
pardoned  them  ;  we  released  them  when  they 
were  closely  shut  up  without  a  possibility  of 
escaping ;  we  made  peace  with  them  when 
they  were  conquered.  When  they  were  dis¬ 
tressed  by  the  African  war,  we  considered  them, 
we  treated  them  as  a  people  under  our  protec¬ 
tion.  And  what  is  the  return  they  make  us 
for  all  these  favours  ?  Under  the  conduct  of  a 
hair-brained  young  man,  they  come  hither  to 
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overturn  our  state  and  lay  waste  our  country.  RY<e)ara”fE 
— I  could  wish  indeed,  that  it  were  not  so ;  dxxxv. 
and  that  the  war  we  are  now  engaged  in,  con-  j®1 [ 
cerned  only  our  glory  and  not  our  preserva-  ^  seven' 
tion.  But  the  contest  at  present  is  not  for 
the  possession  of  Sicily  or  Sardinia,  but  of  234th  Con- 

J  sulship, 

Italy  itself.  Nor  is  there,  behind  us,  another 
army  which,  if  we  should  not  prove  the  con¬ 
querors,  may  make  head  against  our  victorious 
enemies.  There  are  no  more  Alps  for  them 
to  pass,  which  might  give  us  leisure  to  raise 
new  forces.  No,  soldiers,  here  you  must  make 
your  stand,  as  if  you  were  just  now  before  the 
walls  of  Rome.  Let  every  one  reflect,  that  he 
is  now  to  defend,  not  his  own  person  alone, 
but  his  wife,  his  children,  his  helpless  infants. 

Yet  let  not  private  considerations  alone  possess 
our  minds  ;  let  us  remember  that  the  eyes  of 
the  senate  and  people  of  Rome  are  upon  us, 
and  that  as  our  force  and  courage  shall  now 
prove,  such  will  be  the  fortune  of  that  city, 
and  of  the  Roman  empire.” 

This  discourse,  supported  by  the  authority 
of  the  speaker,  the  certainty  of  some  things  he 
had  said,  and  the  probability  of  others,  had  the 
wished-for  effect  on  the  minds  of  the  hearers. 

On  the  other  side,  Hannibal  made  use  of  a  Poiyb.B.3. 
new  kind  of  rhetoric  to  inspire  his  soldiers  with  livv/b.  21. 
resolution.  He  had  taken  prisoners  some  c'4a-e* 
young  men  of  the  mountaineers  who  opposed 
his  march -over  the  Alps  ;  and  to  prepare  them 
for  hia  purpose,  had  caused  them  to  be  treated 
in  the  severest  manner,  loaded  with  irons, 
tormented"  with  hunger,  and  macerated  with 
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stripes.  In  this  miserable  condition  he  had 
them  brought  into  the  presence  of  his  whole 
army ;  where,  showing  them  such  weapons 
as  the  Gallic  princes  were  accustomed  to  use 
in  single  combat,  and  placing  also  before  their 
eyes  horses  and  handsome  suits  of  apparel,  he 
demanded,  who  of  them  would  be  willing,  with 
those  weapons,  to  tight  in  duel  one  against 
another,  to  the  death  of  one  of  the  duellists, 
on  the  condition  that  the  victor  should  have 
his  liberty,  and  the  prizes  they  beheld?  There 
was  not  a  single  wretch  of  these  prisoners 
who  did  not  instantly  and  eagerly  call  out 
for  the  arms ;  for,  at  worst,  they  were  sure 
of  this  advantage,  to  be  by  death  delivered 
from  all  their  miseries.  Hannibal  hereupon 
directed  that  they  should  draw  lots  for  enter¬ 
ing  the  lists.  At  the  hearing  of  this  order, 
all  the  young  men  lifted  up  their  hands  to 
heaven,  each  conjuring  the  gods  that  he  might 
be  of  the  number  of  the  combatants ;  and  all 
those,  whose  fortune  it  proved  to  be  so,  ex¬ 
ceedingly  rejoiced  and  exulted,  while  the  rest 
were  as  much  dejected. 

When  these  duels  were  over,  those  of  the 
prisoners  who  had  been  only  spectators  seemed 
to  envy  the  conquered,  no  less  than  they  did 
the  conquerors. 

The  spectacle  had  made  the  like  impression 
on  the  greater  part  of  the  Carthaginians,  who 
comparing  the  fortune  of  the  dead  with  that 
of  the  living,  who  had  not  fought,  compas¬ 
sionated  these,  and  thought  the  others  happy. 

Hannibal,  having  thus  brought  his  soldiers 
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to  the  temner  and  disposition  he  desired,  ad-  „XfarofT1 

1  r  ’  ROME 

vanced  into  the  midst  ot  them,  and  then  spoke  dxxxv. 
in  the  following  manner.  Two  him- 

“  If,  in  the  estimation  of  your  own  fortune,  ^ seven* 
you  will  but  bear  the  same  mind  which  you 
just  now  did,  in  contemplating  the  fortune  of  su!sWpC°n" 
others,  the  victory,  soldiers,  is  ours.  What 
you  have  seen,  was  not  a  mere  show  for  amuse¬ 
ment,  but  a  representation  of  your  own  real 
condition.  I  know  not  whether  you  or  your 
prisoners  be  encompassed  by  fortune  with  the 
stricter  bonds  and  necessities.  Two  seas  in¬ 
close  you  on  the  right  and  left ; — not  a  ship  to 
fly  to,  for  escaping.  Before  you  is  the  Po,  a 
river  broader  and  more  rapid  than  the  Rhone  ; 
behind  you  are  the  Alps,  over  which,  even 
when  your  numbers  were  undiminished,  you 
were  hardly  able  to  force  a  passage.  Plere, 
then,  soldiers,  you  must  either  conquer  or  die, 
the  very  first  hour  you  meet  the  enemy.  But 
the  same  fortune  which  has  thus  laid  you  under 
the  necessity  of  fighting,  has  set  before  your 
eyes  those  rewards  of  victory,  than  which  no 
men  are  ever  wont  to  wish  for  greater  from 
the  immortal  gods.  Should  we  by  our  valour 
recover  only  Sicily  and  Sardinia,  which  were 
ravished  from  our  fathers,  those  would  be  no 
inconsiderable  prizes.  Yet,  what  are  those  ? 

The  wealth  of  Rome,  whatever  riches  she  has 
heaped  together  from  the  spoils  of  nations,  all 
these,  with  the  masters  of  them,  will  be  yours. 

You  have  been  long  enough  employed  in  driv¬ 
ing  the  cattle  upon  the  vast  mountains  of  Lu- 
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sitania  and  Celtiberia ;  you  have  hitherto  met 
with  no  reward  worthy  of  the  labours  and  dan¬ 
gers  you  have  undergone.  The  time  is  now 
come  to  reap  the  full  recompense  of  your  toil¬ 
some  marches  over  so  many  mountains  and 
rivers,  and  through  so  many  nations,  all  of 
them  in  arms.  This  is  the  place,  which  for¬ 
tune  has  appointed  to  be  the  limit  of  your  la¬ 
bours  ;  it  is  here  that  you  will  finish  your  glo¬ 
rious  warfare,  and  receive  an  ample  recom¬ 
pense  of  your  completed  service.  For  I  would 
not  have  you  imagine  that  victory  will  be  as 
difficult  as  the  name  of  a  Roman  war  is  great 
and  sounding.  It  has  often  happened  that  a 
despised  enemy  has  given  a  bloody  battle,  and 
the  most  renowned  kings  and  nations  have  by 
a  small  force  been  overthrown.  And  if  you 
but  take  away  that  glitter  of  the  Roman  name, 
what  is  there  wherein  they  may  stand  in  com¬ 
petition  with  you  ?  For,  (to  say  nothing  of 
your  service  in  war  for  twenty  years  together 
with  so  much  valour  and  success)  from  the 
very  pillars  of  Hercules,  from  the  ocean,  from 
the  utmost  bounds  of  the  earth,  through  so 
many  warlike  nations  of  Spain  and  Gaul,  are 
you  not  come  hither  victorious?  And  with 
whom  are  you  now  to  fight?  with  raw  soldiers, 
an  undisciplined  army,  beaten,  vanquished, 
besieged  by  the  Gauls  the  very  last  summer, 
an  army  unknown  to  their  leader,  and  unac¬ 
quainted  with  him. 

“  Or,  shall  I,  who,  I  might  almost  say,  was 
born,  but  certainly  brought  up,  in  the  tent  of 
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my  father2,  that  most  excellent  general,  shall  I, 
the  conqueror  of  Spain  and  Gaul,  and  not  only 
of  the  Alpine  nations,  but,  which  is  greater 
yet,  of  the  Alps  themselves,  shall  I  compare 
myself  with  this  half-year  captain?  A  cap¬ 
tain  before  Whom  should  one  place  the  two 
armies,  without  their  ensigns,  I  am  persuaded 
he  would  not  know  to  which  of  them  he  is  con¬ 
sul  ?  I  esteem  it  no  small  advantage,  soldiers, 
that  there  is  not  one  among  you,  who  has  not 
often  been  an  eye-witness  of  my  exploits  in 
war  ;  not  one,  of  whose  valour,  I  myself  have 
not  been  a  spectator,  so  as  to  be  able  to  name 
the  times  and  places  of  his  noble  achieve¬ 
ments  ;  that  with  soldiers,  whom  I  have  a 
thousand  times  praised  and  rewarded,  and 
whose  pupil  I  was,  before  I  became  their  ge¬ 
neral,  I  shall  march  against  an  army  of  men 
strangers  to  one  another. 

“  On  what  side  soever  I  turn  my  eyes,  I  be¬ 
hold  all  full  of  courage  and  strength ;  a  veteran 
infantry,  a  most  gallant  cavalry3 ;  you,  my 
allies,  most  faithful  and  valiant ;  you,  Cartha¬ 
ginians,  whom  not  only  your  country’s  cause, 
but  the  justest  anger  impels  to  battle.  The 
hope,  the  courage  of  assailants  is  always  greater, 
than  of  those  who  act  upon  the  *  defensive. 

2  Here  we  have  another  proof  from  Livy  himself,  of  his 
own  inadvertency  in  delivering  the  idle  story  mentioned, 
p.  211. 

3  Livy’s  expression  is,  Generosissimarum  gentium  equites 
frcewtos  et  infrxnu^os,  horsemen  that  ride  with  bridles,  and 

thos^  th^ride  without  bridles* ;  by  the  latter  meaning  the 
N umfcRitns*  wno  had  no  bridles  nor  saddles  to  their  horses, 
and  who  in  action  resembled  the  modern  bussafs. 
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With  hostile  banners  displayed  you  are  come 
down  upon  Italy ;  you  bring  the  war.  Grief, 
injuries,  indignities  fire  your  mind,  and  spur 
you  forward  to  revenge. — First,  they  demand 
me,  that  I,  your  general,  should  be  delivered 
up  to  them ;  next,  all  you,  who  had  fought  at 
the  siege  of  Saguntum ;  and  we  were  to  be  put 
to  death  by  the  extremest  tortures.  Proud 
and  cruel  nation!  Every  thing  must  be  yours, 
and  at  your  disposal?  You  are  to  prescribe  to 
us,  with  whom  we  shall  make  war,  with  whom 
we  shall  make  peace  ?  You  are  to  set  us  bounds, 
to  shut  us  up  within  hills  and  rivers  ;  but  you, 
you  are  not  to  observe  the  limits  which  your¬ 
selves  have  fixed4?  Pass  not  the  Iberus.  What 
next?  Touch  not  the  Saguntines;  Saguntum 
is  upon  the  Iberus5;  move  not  a  step  towards 
that  city.  It  is  a  small  matter  then,  that  you 
have  deprived  us  of  our  ancient  possessions, 
Sicily  and  Sardinia ;  you  would  have  Spain 
too?  Well,  we  shall  yield  Spain;  and  then — 
you  will  pass  into -Africa.  Will  pass  did  I 
say? — This  very  year  they  ordered  one  of  their 
consuls  into  Africa,  the  other  into  Spain.  No, 
soldiers,  there  is  nothing  left  for  us  but  what 

4  By  the  words  which  Livy  here  puts  into  the  mouth  of 
Hannibal,  it  is  plain,  that  the  Saguntines  were  not  included 
at  first  in  the  treaty  with  Asdrubal ;  that  this  treaty  only 
restrained  the  Carthaginians  from  passing  the  Iberus,  as 
Polybius  declares ;  and  that  the  alliance  of  the  Romans 
with  the  Saguntines  was  posterior  to  it,  and  a  real  infraction 
of  it.  See  page  235,  236. 

s  Hannibal,  the  more  to  incense  his  hearers  against  the 
Romans,  makes  these  assert  an  impudent  falsehood,  that 
Saguntum  is  upon  the  Iberus. 
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we  can  vindicate  with  our  swords.  Come  on  R1Qariv°fE 
then.  Be  men.  The  Romans  may  with  more  dxxxv. 
safety  be  cowards  ;  they  have  their  own  coun-  TwVimn- 
try  behind  them,  have  places  of  refuge  to  fly  Rcend  seven' 
to,  and  are  secure  from  danger  in  the  roads 
thither  ;  but  for  you  there  is  no  middle  for-  ^^pCon' 
tune  between  death  and  victory.  Let  this  be 
but  well  fixed  in  your  minds,  and  once  again 
I  say,  you  are  conquerors.” 

Livy  reports,  that  Hannibal,  further  to  ani-  Livy, b.  21. 
mate  his  men,  assured  them,  that  they  should  e‘ 
have  every  one  of  them  lands  in  property, 
either  in  Africa,  Spain,  or  Italy,  or  else  an 
equivalent  in  money,  if  they  preferred  money. 

And  these  assurances  he  ratified  in  form. 

Taking  a  flint  in  one  hand,  and  holding  a  lamb 
with  the  other,  he  said,  “  Great  Jupiter,  and 
all  ye  gods,  if  I  do  not  perform  my  promise, 
slay  me  as  I  do  this  lamb!”  at  which  words  he 
broke  with  the  flint  the  skull  of  the  lamb  ;  a 
solemnity  which  much  augmented  the  confi¬ 
dence  of  his  troops. 

The  next  day  the  two  armies  advanced  to-  Poiyb.B.3. 
wards  each  other  along  the  Ticin,  on  that  side  c' 65’ 
of  it  which  is  next  the  Alps,  the  Romans  hav¬ 
ing  the  river  on  their  left,  the  Carthaginians 
the  same  river  on  their  right.  The  day  follow¬ 
ing  each  army,  receiving  intelligence  by  its  fo¬ 
ragers  that  the  enemy  was  near,  encamped  in 
the  place  where  it  then  was.  The  third,  Scipio 
with  his  cavalry  and  light-armed  foot  marching 
forward  to  discover  the  strength  and  situation 
of  the  Carthaginians;  and  Hannibal,  with  his 
cavalry  only,  coming  on  with  the  like  intention, 
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they  soon  perceived  each  other’s  approach  by 
the  dust  they  raised  in  the  plain,  and  there¬ 
upon  immediately  prepared  for  battle.  The 
Roman  general  sent  before  him  his  Gallic  horse, 
assisted  by  his  dartmen,  to  begin  the  fight,  he 
himself  with  the  rest  of  his  cavalry  in  one  line 
following  slowly  in  good  order.  The  Gauls 
behaved  themselves  courageously;  but  the  foot, 
that  should  have  aided  them,  shrunk  at  the  first 
onset,  or  rather  fled  cowardly  through  the  in¬ 
tervals  of  the  squadrons  without  casting  a  dart, 
fearing  to  be  trodden  down  by  the  enemy’s 
horse.  Nevertheless  the  Gauls  maintained  the 
fight,  as  presuming  they  should  be  well  sus¬ 
tained  by  the  Roman  horse  behind  them.  Nor 
did  the  consul  neglect  his  part,  but  hazarded 
his  person  so  far,  that  he  received  a  dangerous 
wound,  and  had  been  left  upon  the  place,  if 
his  son6,  a  mere  youth,  (afterwards  the  great 
African  us)  had  not,  by  a  surprising  effort  of 
courage,  brought  him  off.  Whilst  the  Romans 
were  busied  in  assisting  their  consul,  an  un¬ 
expected  storm  came  driving  at  their  backs, 
and  obliged  them  to  look  to  their  own  preserva¬ 
tion.  For  Hannibal  had  ordered  his  Numi- 
dians,  who  were  in  the  wings,  ta  wheel  and 
give  upon  the  Romans  in  flank  and  rear,  while 
he  with  his  Spanish  and  other  horse  sustained 
their  charge  in  front.  The  Numidians  per¬ 
formed  their  instructions,  and  having  first  cut 
in  pieces  the  scattered  foot  that  had  run  away 

6  So  Livy  is  inclined  to  believe,  with  the  greater  number 
of  authors  ;  but  adds,  that  Celias  the  historian  gives  the 
honour  of  the  consul’s  rescue  to  a  Ligurian  slave. 
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at  the  beginning  of  the  action,  fell  instantly 
upon  the  backs  of  the  Roman  cavalry,  who  by 
this  impression  were  entirely  broken, and  forced 
to  betake  themselves  to  their  speed,  leaving  to 
their  enemies  the  honour  of  the  day. 

Seipio,the  night  following, decamped  secretly, 
and  marched  with  expedition  over  the  plains 
to  the  Po,  which  he  now  repassed,  retiring  to 
the  neighbourhood  of  Placentia7.  For  he 
thought  it  not  safe,  wounded  as  he  was,  to  stay 
in  a  flat  open  country,  with  an  enemy  so  near, 
that  was  much  superior  to  him  in  horse.  Han¬ 
nibal,  who  had  expected  to  have  an  engage¬ 
ment  with  the  enemy’s  infantry,  no  sooner 
learned  that  the  Romans  were  retired,  but  he 
followed  them  as  far  as  to  their  bridge  upon 
the  Ticin 8.  Here  he  surprised  and  made  pri- 

7  Livy  says,  that  Scipio  retired  to  Placentia ;  which  if 
true,  Placentia  must  have  had  a  different  situation  from 
what  it  has  now,  and  must  have  been,  not  on  the  east  but 
the  west  side  of  the  Trebia  *.  For  we  find,  that  Scipio, 
after  this  first  retreat,  passed  the  Trebia  to  get  further 
from  Hannibal.  Polybius’s  words  import  no  more  than  that 
the  Romans  retired  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Placentia, 
Tsep)  •moXtv  n\a.x.Evlla,v. 

8  Livy,  who,  in  this  part  of  his  history,  plainly  borrows 
from  Polybius,  seems  to  have  misunderstood  him  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  bridge,  at  which  Hannibal  is  said  to  have  ar¬ 
rived  in  his  pursuit  of  the  Romans.  The  Latin  historian 
makes  it  to  be  their  bridge  over  the  Po,  as  if  they  had  no 
river  to  pass  in  their  way  to  the  Po  ;  which,  if  true,  we 
must  say,  that  the  battle  was  fought  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Ticin,  the  side  towards  Placentia  :  for  Polybius  expressly 
affirms,  that  Scipio,  at  the  head  of  the  battle,  had  the  Ticin 
to  his  left,  and  Hannibal  the  same  river  to  his  right.  Yet, 
that  the  battle  was  fought  on  the  west  side  of  the  Ticin, 
we  have  Livy’s  own  authority.  He  makes  Scipio’s  march, 
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soners  600  men  who  had  been  left  behind  to 
destroy  the  bridge  so  soon  as  the  army  should 

in  order  to  meet  Hannibal,  to  have  been  from  Placentia 
to  that  river,  over  which  he  passed  by  a  bridge,  before  he 
gave  battle  to  the  Carthaginian.  Ponte  perfecto  traductus 
liomanus  exercitus  in  agrum  Insubrium,  B.  21.  c.  45.  And 
in  this  he  does  not  disagree  with  Polybius.  Now,  if  the 
battle  was  fought  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Ticin,  and 
Scipio  had  this  river  to  his  left,  it  is  evident  that  the  Car¬ 
thaginians  were  between  him  and  the  Po,  and  that  he 
could  not  steal  a  march  to  the  Po  (in  the  way  to  Placentia) 
without  first  repassing  the  Ticin ;  which  Hannibal  must 
also  have  crossed  in  the  pursuit  of  his  enemy  to  the  Po. 
But  not  one  word  is  any  where  said  of  Hannibal’s  passing, 
or  attempting  to  pass,  the  Ticin. 

The  bridge  therefore  to  which  Hannibal  came,  in  pur¬ 
suit  of  the  Romans,  must  have  been  their  bridge  over  the 
Ticin  ;  at  the  entrance  of  which,  according  to  Livy,  Scipio 
had  raised  a  fort  and  placed  a  guard.  And  it  was  this 
guard  which  Hannibal  surprised. 

The  reason  which  Polybius  assigns  for  Hannibal’s  turn¬ 
ing  back,  when  he  came  to  the  broken  bridge,  is  the  dis¬ 
tance  of  the  enemy :  he  heard  that  the  Romans  were  got 
a  great  way  off  (too  far  to  be  overtaken.)  This  furnishes 
another  proof,  that  the  river  in  question  was  the  Ticin 
and  not  the  Po.  For  as  he  had  determined  to  pass  the 
Po  with  all  expedition,  how  could  he  find  u  more  con¬ 
venient  time  to  lay  his  bridge,  than  when  he  had  no  ene¬ 
mies  to  oppose  him  ?  But  the  distance  of  the  enemy  was 
a  good  reason  why  he  should  not  lay  a  bridge  over  the 
Ticin ;  since  this  would  be  only  loss  of  time  and  labour, 
and  could  not  in  the  least  further  his  intention  of  passing 
the  Po,  or  coming  up  with  the  Romans.  And  what  ne¬ 
cessity  could  he  be  under  of  spending  two  days  (as  Livy 
says  he  did)  in  search  of  a  convenient  place  to  lay  a 
bridge  over  the  Po,  if  he  was  already  at  that  very  place 
where  the  Romans  had  laid  their  bridge  over  that  river  ? 
Chevalier  Folard’s  translator  of  Polybius,  understands  him 
as  Livy  does.  Yet  the  Chevalier,  in  his  comment,  re¬ 
gardless  of  his  text,  speaks  of  the  bridge  in  question,  as 
the  bridge  over  the  Ticin,  tom.  4.  p.  129. 
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be  passed.  The  work  was  however  effected  ; 
the  boats  which  had  composed  the  bridge  be¬ 
ing  loosed  from  one  another  were  floating 
down  the  stream  ;  which  Hannibal  perceiving, 
and  hearing  also  that  the  Romans  were  far  ad¬ 
vanced  in  their  march,  he  immediately  turned 
back,  went  down  the  Ticin,  and  then  up  along 
the  banks  of  the  Po,  to  find  a  convenient  place 
where  he  might  lay  a  bridge  of  boats  over  this 
river.  After  two  days  march,  a  proper  place 
being  found,  and  the  bridge  formed,  he  ordered 
Asdrubal  to  lead  over  the  army,  while  he  him¬ 
self  was  employed  in  giving  audience  to  am¬ 
bassadors  come  to  him  from  the  Gauls  of  the 
neighbouring  countries,  who,  after  his  success 
at  the  Ticin,  retaining  their  first  design,  now 
offered  to  join  their  forces  to  his,  and  to  fur¬ 
nish  him  with  whatever  he  wanted. 

When  the  army  was  all  passed,  the  Cartha¬ 
ginian  took  his  march  down  the  river,  and  at 
the  end  of  the  second  day  came  within  view  of 
the  Romans.  The  third,  he  drew  up  his  forces 
in  battalia,  in  the  face  of  the  enemy :  but  find¬ 
ing  his  challenge  not  accepted,  he  retired  and 
pitched  his  camp  about  six  miles  from  them. 

At  this  time  certain  Gauls,  to  the  number 
of  2000  foot  and  200  horse,  who  served  in  the 
consul’s  camp,  observing  the  fortunate  state 
of  Hannibal’s  affairs,  plotted  together  to  desert 
to  him.  After  supper  they  retired  to  their 
tents,  and  there  kept  quiet  till  towards  day¬ 
break  ;  but  then,  having  suddenly  armed  them¬ 
selves,  they  fell  upon  the  sleeping  Romans,  who 
lay  nearest  to  them,  slew  a  great  number,  and 
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wounded  many  others  ;  after  which  they  fled 
out  of  the  camp,  carrying  with  them  to  Han¬ 
nibal  the  heads  of  those  they  had  slain.  The 
Carthaginian  received  these  traitors  kindly,  ex¬ 
horted  them  to  continue  their  zeal,  and  pro¬ 
mised  them  rewards  proportionable  to  their 
services  ;  but  distrusting  perhaps  their  fidelity, 
he  did  not  enrol  them  among  his  troops,  but 
dismissed  them  to  their  respective  towns  and 
villages,  that  they  might  publish  among  their 
countrymen  the  success  of  his  arms,  and  ex¬ 
hort  them  to  enter  into  alliance  with  him. 
There  was  in  truth  little  need,  for  that  end,  of 
the  exhortations  of  these  emissaries,  whose  re¬ 
cent  treachery  alone  sufficed  to  put  the  rest  of 
the  Boii  under  a  necessity  of  siding  with  the 
Carthaginian.  A  party  of  them,  at  this  very 
juncture,  brought  to  Hannibal’s  camp  the  three 
Roman  commissioners,  whom,  contrary  to  faith 
given,  they  had  seized  at  a  conference,  (as  was 
before  mentioned)  and  they  put  them  into  his 
hands.  Hannibal,  after  many  kind  words  and 
promises  to  these  Gauls,  made  a  treaty  with 
them,  and  then  restored  to  them  the  three 
captives,  whom  he  advised  them  to  keep  under 
strict  guard,  and  to  make  use  of  (as  they  had 
at  first  proposed)  to  recover  their  hostages 
from  the  Romans. 

Scipio,  alarmed  at  the  bloody  treason  of  his 
Gallic  deserters,  and  not  doubting  but  the 
Gauls  in  general  would  quickly  declare  them¬ 
selves  in  favour  of  Hannibal,  thought  it  advis¬ 
able  to  retire  into  a  country  where  the  friend¬ 
ship  of  the  inhabitants  was  more  to  be  depended 
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upon.  He  decamped  therefore  about  three  RYQar^fE 
hours  after  midnight  to  pass  the  Trebia  9,  and  dxxxv. 

“  ^  *  7  £ef  J  £ 

take  post  upon  the  eminences  near  that  river,  Twoimni 
where  he  believed  the  enemy  would  not  have  ^ seven' 
the  boldness  to  attack  him.  Hannibal,  upon 
notice  of  this  motion  of  the  Romans,  detached 
his  Numidian  cavalry  after  them,  he  himself  Poiyb.B.  3. 
soon  following  with  the  rest  of  the  army.  The  c‘  68, 
Numidians,  finding  the  Roman  camp  deserted, 
stopped  to  set  fire  to  it,  a  delay  very  fortunate 
to  the  Romans,  who,  had  they  been  overtaken 
in  the  plain,  and  before  they  had  got  their 
baggage  over  the  river,  would  have  been  ex¬ 
tremely  embarrassed.  But  when  the  Numi¬ 
dians  came  up,  the  main  body  of  the  consul’s 
army,  together  with  the  baggage,  had  already 
passed  the  stream.  There  remained  on  the 
other  side  some  of  his  rear  guard  only,  of 
which  the  enemy  slew  a  part,  ?ind  took  the  rest 
prisoners. 

The  consul,  having  fortified  himself  in  his 
new  camp,  resolved  to  wait  there  the  arrival  of 
his  colleague  Sempronius  with  the  troops  from 
Sicily,  and,  in  the  meantime,  to  attend  care¬ 
fully  to  the  cure  of  his  wound,  that  he  might 
be  in  a  condition  to  act,  when,  after  the  junc¬ 
tion  of  the  two  armies,  a  favourable  opportu¬ 
nity  should  present.  Hannibal  advanced,  and 
pitched  his  camp  about  five  miles  from  that  of 
the  consul,  the  Trebia  running  between  them. 


9  A  small  river  running  northward  into  the  Po  near 
Placentia. 
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e  Great  numbers  of  Gauls  from  the  circumjacent 
dxxxv.  country  flocked  to  the  Carthaginian,  and  sup- 
Two  hun-  plied  him  abundantly  with  arms  and  provisions. 

CHAP.  XIX. 

The  battle  of  the  Trebia. 

Hannibal  passes  over  the  Apennines  into  Hetruria. 

WHEN  the  news  came  to  Rome  of  the  action 
upon  the  Ticin,  though  the  public  expectation 
was  much  disappointed  by  the  ill  success,  yet 
they  endeavoured  to  account  for  it  by  reasons 
that  would  leave  no  discouragement  upon  their 
minds.  Some  imputed  the  misfortune  to  rash¬ 
ness  in  the  consul,  stimulated  by  too  eager  a 
desire  of  fighting :  others  to  perfidy  in  the 
Gauls  of  his  army,  whom  they  supposed  to 
have  designedly  suffered  themselves  to  be  van¬ 
quished  ;  a  conjecture  founded  on  the  subse¬ 
quent  treachery  of  some  of  their  countrymen  $ 
and  as  the  Roman  infantry  remained  unbroken, 
no  danger  to  the  republic  was  yet  apprehended, 
from  a  defeat  which  the  horse  alone  had  sus¬ 
tained.  The  arrival  of  Sempronius,  from  Sicily, 
at  Ariminum,  with  his  legions,  confirmed  this 
confidence.  It  was  imagined,  that  when  these 
had  joined  the  forces  of  Scipio,  the  very  ap¬ 
pearance  of  so  powerful  an  army  would  alone 
be  sufficient  to  put  the  Carthaginians  to  flight. 

Sempronius  marched  with  all  diligence  from 
Ariminum  to  join  his  colleague.  Having 
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pitched  his  camp  near  him,  and  refreshed  his 
legions,  which  had  been  fatigued  by  their  voy¬ 
age1,  and  march  from  Lilybseum  to  Ariminum, 
which  took  up  forty  days,  he  gave  orders  to 
get  all  things  ready  for  battle.  While  these 
preparations  were  going  forward,  he  made  fre¬ 
quent  visits  to  Scipio,  inquiring  of  him  all  the 
circumstances  of  the  late  action  upon  the  Ticin, 
and  consulting  with  him  upon  future  measures. 

In  the  meantime  Hannibal  found  means  to 
get  possession  of  Clastidium,  a  small  town  on 
the  confines  of  Liguria,  where  the  Romans  had 
formed  a  magazine  of  arms  and  provisions. 
To  give  an  impression  of  his  clemency,  and 
engage  more  of  his  enemies  to  have  recourse 
to  it,  he  treated  the  garrison  with  all  gentle¬ 
ness.  And  as  the  governor  had  betrayed  the 
place  to  him,  he  most  richly  rewarded  him,  in 
hopes  thereby  to  allure  other  officers  intrusted 
by  the  Romans  to  the  like  treachery. 

Soon  after  this,  having  notice  that  certain 
Gauls  who  inhabited  between  the  Trebia  and 
the  Po,  and  who  had  made  alliance  with  him, 
continued  nevertheless  (that  they  might  have 
a  refuge  in  all  events)  to  hold  a  secret  corre¬ 
spondence  with  the  enemy,  he  detached  2000 
foot  and  1000  horse  to  pillage  and  lay  waste 
their  lands.  His  orders  were  punctually  ex¬ 
ecuted,  and  the  booty  proved  considerable ; 
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1  Livy  sends  the  troops  of  Sempronius,  all  the  way  from 
Lilybseum  to  Ariminum,  by  sea.  Polybius  represents 
them  traversing  the  city  of  Rome,  and  marching  from 
thence  to  Ariminum. 
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the  plundered  Gauls  flocking  to  the  Roman  en¬ 
trenchments  to  ask  succour. 

Sempronius,  who  had  impatiently  waited  an 
occasion  of  fighting,  seized  this  pretext.  He 
sent  out  the  greater  part  of  his  cavalry  with  a 
thousand  light  armed  foot,  who  expeditiously 
passing  the  Trebia,  attacked  the  pillagers  that 
were  carrying  off*  the  booty,  put  them  to 
flight,  and  obliged  them  to  retire  within  their 
entrenchments.  But  a  vigorous  sally  being 
made  from  thence,  the  pursuers  were  repulsed, 
and  obliged  in  their  turn  to  fly  to  their  camp. 
Hereupon  Sempronius  put  all  his  cavalry  and 
all  his  light-armed  troops  in  motion,  so  that 
the  enemy  were  once  more  forced  to  retire. 
Hannibal,  who  was  not  prepared  for  a  general 
action,  and  who  thought  it  not  the  part  of  a 
prudent  commander  to  hazard  one  lightly, 
and  without  a  premeditated  design,  contented 
himself  with  stopping  the  flight  of  his  men, 
and  making  them  face  about.  He  forbad 
them  by  his  officers,  and  by  his  trumpets, 
either  to  charge  or  pursue  the  enemy ;  who, 
after  they  had  continued  some  time  upon  the 
place,  retreated  to  their  camp. 

The  loss  of  men  had  not  been  very  consi¬ 
derable  on  either  side  ;  but  as  the  Romans  had 
lost  fewer  than  the  Carthaginians,  Sempronius, 
much  elated  with  this  trivial  advantage,  could 
think  of  nothing  now  but  a  decisive  action. 
Nevertheless,  he  continued  to  observe  the  de¬ 
cency  of  advising  with  his  colleague.  Scipio’s 
opinion  was,  that  in  prudence  they  ought  to 
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avoid  fighting,  till  the  troops,  having  been  Year  of 
trained  and  exercised  during  the  winter,  might  dxxxv.  " 
more  reasonably  be  depended  upon  than  at  pre-  xwohun-’ 
sent :  he  added  that  the  Gauls  were  naturally  dred  sevcn* 

.  "  teen. 

too  fickle  and  inconstant  to  keep  long  in  friend- 
ship  with  the  Carthaginian,  and  would  infallibly  ^^‘pCon' 
turn  against  him,  if  they  found  him  out  of  a 
condition  to  enterprise  any  thing  of  import¬ 
ance ;  and  he  therefore  entreated  Sempronius 
to  lay  aside,  for  some  time,  all  thoughts  of  a 
general  battle ;  an  occasion  in  which  (he  mo¬ 
destly  added)  he  himself,  when  his  wound  was 
healed,  might  perhaps  be  of  some  use.  Sem¬ 
pronius  could  not  but  be  sensible  that  this 
advice  was  judicious ;  but  his  passion  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  himself  overpowering  his  reason,  and 
begetting  a  confidence  of  success,  he,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  repeated  remonstrances  of 
his  colleague,  bent  his  whole  mind  to  bring  on 
a  general  action,  as  soon  as  possible  ;  that  so 
neither  Scipio’s  cure,  nor  the  election  of  new 
consuls  (the  time  for  which  drew  near)  might 
prevent  his  acquiring  the  sole  glory  of  finish¬ 
ing  the  war.  And  thus,  says  Polybius,  as  he 
considered  not  what  was  seasonable  for  the 
public,  but  for  himself,  it  was  impossible  but 
he  must  take  wrong  measures. 

Hannibal  formed  the  same  judgment  as 
Scipio,  upon  the  situation  of  things,  and  was 
therefore  no  less  desirous  than  Sempronius  of 
coining  to  a  decisive  battle  without  delay.  PTe 
was  well  aware  of  his  present  advantages  in  the 
favourable  disposition  of  the  Gauls  to  him,  the 
inexperience  of  the  Roman  troops,  and  the  in- 
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dxxxv.  strongest  motive  was,  the  necessity  an  invader 
Two  hun-  is  under  of  being  almost  incessantly  active,  and 
feenSera1'  performing  repeated  exploits,  if  he  would 
preserve  to  himself  the  esteem,  and  keep  alive 
fuishipCon"  hopes,  of  his  confederates. 

Poiyb.  b.  3.  The  Carthaginian  had  viewed  and  fully  ex¬ 

amined  the  ground  between  the  two  armies.  It 
was  an  open  plain,  through  which  ran  a  wind¬ 
ing  rivulet.  The  banks  of  this  small  stream  be¬ 
ing  pretty  high,  and  also  thick  set  with  bushes 
and  brambles,  Hannibal  perceived  that  it  was 
easy  not  only  for  foot,  but  even  for  horsemen, 
to  be  there  concealed.  Having  imparted  to  his 
chief  officers  the  design  he  had  formed,  and 
finding  it  universally  approved,  he  after  supper 
sent  for  his  brother  Mago,  a  young  man  of 
great  spirit,  and  a  good  soldier,  and  directed 
him  to  choose  out  a  hundred  horse  and  a  hun¬ 
dred  foot  of  the  bravest  men  in  the  army,  and 
to  bring  them  before  night  to  his  tent.  This 
done,  and  the  general  having  exhorted  the  two 
hundred  to  behave  themselves  gallantly  in  the 
post  he  should  assign  them,  he  bid  each  man 
go  and  choose  out  of  the  corps  to  which  he  be¬ 
longed,  nine  others,  such  as  he  knew  to  be  the 
stoutest  soldiers  in  it,  and  then  to  repair  to 
him  at  a  certain  place  in  the  camp.  The  whole 
number  came,  a  thousand  horse,  and  a  thou¬ 
sand  foot.  He  furnished  them  with  guides,  and 
under  the  conduct  of  his  brother,  to  whom  he 
signified  the  time  when  they  should  fall  upon 
the  enemy,  sent  them  to  the  place  he  had 
chosen  for  the  ambush. 
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The  next  morning,  a(t  daybreak,  he  assem-  RYyar^fE 
bled  his  Numidian  cavalry,  a  hardy  people,  in-  dxxxv. 
ured  to  fatigue;  and  when  he  had  promised  xwohunl 
ample  rewards  to  every  one  that  should  distin-  ^  seven' 
guish  himself  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty,  he 
ordered  them  instantly  to  pass  the  Trebia,  ^^T011* 
brave  the  enemy  in  their  camp,  skirmish  with 
them  if  they  sallied  out,  and,  in  skirmishing, 
retire  and  repass  the  river. 

Hannibal’s  view  in  making  this  movement 
so  $&rly  in  the  morning,  was  to  provoke  the 
Romans  to  an  engagement  while  they  were 
yet  fasting,  thoughtless  of  fighting,  and  unpre¬ 
pared  for  it. 

Sempronius  no  sooner  saw  the  Numidians  Bobb-B-3- 
approach,  but  he  sent  out  his  cavalry  to  attack 
them.  The  cavalry  were  followed  by  6000 
dartrnen ;  and  the  general  himself  not  long 
after  came  out  of  his  entrenchment  with  all 
the  rest  of  his  army.  His  numerous  forces, 
and  the  light  advantage  he  had  gained  the 
day  before,  made  him  vain  enough  to  think, 
that  there  needed  little  more  than  his  appear¬ 
ance  in  the  field  to  secure  the  victory. 

It  was  yet  winter,  it  snowed,  the  weather  was 
extremely  cold,  and  the  soldiers  had  begun 
their  march  before  they  had  eaten  any  thing 
to  sustain  them.  And  therefore,  though  they 
moved  forward  briskly  at  first,  and  with  an 
eager  desire  of  fighting,  yet  when  they  came 
to  ford  the  river,  which  being  swelled  by  the 
rain  of  the  night  before  was  breast  high,  they 
began  to  shrink ;  and  when  they  had  waded 
through  it  (the  day  being  then  pretty  far  ad- 
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RYoaMfE  vancec0  they  found  themselves  extremely  pinch- 
dxxxv.  ed  and  weakened  both  with  cold  and  hunger; 
Two  hun-  whereas,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Carthaginians 
fjen  seve"  had,  hy  Hannibal’s  order,  taken  a  good  repast 
in  their  tents,  rubbed  themselves  with  oil,  and 
234th con-  put  on  their  arms  before  the  fire. 

sulship.  * 

When  Hannibal  perceived  that  the  Romans 
had  passed  the  Trebia,  which  was  the  favour- 
able  moment  he  had  waited  for,  he  instantly 
sent  out  to  the  succour  of  his  Numidians,  the 
slingers  of  the  Baleares,  and  his  other  light¬ 
armed  infantry  to  the  number  of  S000 ;  after 
which  he  led  forth  his  main  army.  His  foot 
consisted  of  20,000  men,  Gauls,  Spaniards,  and 
Africans.  His  cavalry  including  the  Gauls, 
his  allies,  amounted  to  above  10,000.  He  drew 
up  the  whole  horse  and  foot,  in  one  line,  about 
a  mile  from  his  camp,  posting  the  horse  on  the 
wings.  His  elephants  he  placed  before  the 
points  of  his  body  of  infantry. 

In  the  meantime,  Sempronius,  by  a  signal, 
called  off  his  cavalry  that  were  fatiguing  them¬ 
selves  to  little  purpose  against  the  Numidians. 
For  it  was  the  custom  of  these  to  attack  briskly  ; 
then  on  a  sudden  break  their  ranks,  turn  their 
backs  and  fly ;  and  presently  after  return  to 
the  charge  in  as  good  order  and  with  as  much 
boldness  as  at  first:  a  manner  of  fighting,  which 
being  entirely  new  to  the  Roman  cavalry,  per¬ 
plexed  and  disconcerted  them. 

The  consul’s  infantry  consisted  of  16,000 
Roman  legionaries2,  and  20,000  foot  of  the 

*  Livy  says,  ]  8,000.  He  adds,  that  the  consul’s  army 
was  strengthened  by  a  body  of  the  Cenomani,  the  only 
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allies.  He  formed  his  battle  after  the  usual 
manner  of  the  Romans,  the  infantry  in  three 
lines,  and  the  horse,  amounting  to  4000,  upon 
the  wings.  In  this  order  he  advanced  slowly 
towards  the  enemy.  The  light-armed  troops 
on  both  sides  began  the  action,  much  to  the 
advantage  of  the  Carthaginians  ;  for  the  dart- 
men  of  the  Romans  having  suffered  cold  and 
hunger  ever  since  the  morning,  and  having  spent 
the  most  of  their  darts  against  the  Numidians, 
were  by  no  means  a  match  for  those  of  Hanni¬ 
bal,  who  had  but  just  left  their  camp,  well 
armed,  fresh,  and  vigorous. 

When  these  skirmishing  troops  had  retired 
through  the  intervals  of  the  respective  armies 
to  which  they  belonged,  a  general  charge  en¬ 
sued.  The  Roman  cavalry  being  soon  routed 
and  driven  from  their  ground  by  the  superior 
numbers  of  the  Carthaginians,  left  the  wings 
of  their  infantry  exposed  to  be  attacked  in 
flank.  The  Numidians,  who  had  been  employed 
to  provoke  the  battle,  and  the  light-armed 
troops  who  had  begun  it,  were  ready  on  the 
part  of  Hannibal  for  this  service,  having,  after 
th^ir  retreat,  posted  themselves  to  the  right  and 
left  behind  the  Carthaginian  cavalry ;  falling 
furiously  therefore  on  the  two  wings  of  the 
Roman  infantry  in  flank,  they  put  them  into 
great  disorder  and  disabled  them  from  de¬ 
fending  themselves  against  the  elephants,  that 
attacked  them  in  front.  These  wings,  utterly 

nation  of  the  Gauls  that  continued  faithful  to  the  Ro¬ 
mans. 
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broken  and  put  to  flight,  were  chased  into  the 
river. 

At  the  same  time,  the  2000  men  who  had 
lain  in  ambush  in  the  brook  before  mentioned, 
came  out,  and  fell  upon  the  rear  of  the  Roman 
legions  in  the  centre,  which  caused  a  terrible 
confusion  there.  The  foremost  ranks  of  this 
centre  were  the  only  troops  of  the  consul’s 
army  that  could  keep  their  ground.  They 
fought  a  long  time  with  undaunted  bravery, 
against  the  heavy-armed  forces  of  the  enemy, 
and  at  length,  urged  by  necessity,  broke  their 
way  through  them  with  great  slaughter.  But 
seeing  that  their  wings  were  defeated,  and  not 
thinking  themselves  able  either  to  succour 
them,  or  to  return  to  their  camp,  by  reason  of 
the  enemy’s  numerous  horse,  and  the  river  that 
were  in  the  way,  they  formed  themselves  into 
a  close  compact  body  to  the  number  of  10,000, 
and  took  the  direct  road  to  Placentia.  Hither 
they  retreated  without  the  least  danger  or  op¬ 
position  ;  and  they  were  followed  by  all  those 
of  the  rout,  horse  and  foot,  that  could  escape 
out  of  the  field  withont  passing  the  river.  Of 
the  remainder  of  the  Roman  army,  some  had 
the  good  fortune  to  get  safely  over  the  stream 
to  their  camp ;  but  the  greater  part  perished  on 
the  hanks  of  it,  either  trodden  down  by  the  ele¬ 
phants  or  slain  by  the  horse.  The  Carthagi¬ 
nians  pursued  the  enemy  no  further  than  to  the 
river,  which  the  rigour  of  the  season  restrained" 
them  from  passing.  They  returned  to  their  in-01 
trenchments.  Their  victory  >vas  complete,  and , 
their  loss  inconsiderable.  A  few  only  otlotfa 
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Africans  and  Spaniards  remained  upon  the 
field;  the  Gauls  suffered  most.  Yet  after  this 
victory  the  Carthaginians,  through  the  incle¬ 
mency  of  the  weather,  lost  a  great  number  both 
ofAftffn  and  horses;  and  of  the  elephants  all 
die(d  but  one4. 

As  for  the  consul  Scipio,  and  those  that  were 
witlf'him,  they  stole  away  from  their  camp,  the 
very  night  after  the  battle,  crossed  the  Trebia 
upon  boats  or  upon  rafts,  and  got  safe  to  Pla-. 
centia ;  the  enemy  either  not  perceiving  their 
flight,  or  not  being  able  to  pursue  them,  for 
cold  and  weariness. 

Sempronius,  to  conceal  the  shame  of  his  de¬ 
feat,  sent  messengers  to  Rome,  whose  tidings 
imported  only,  that  there  had  been  a  battle,  and 
that  the  severity  of  the  weather  had  snatched 
the  victory  out  of  his  hands.  This  report 
passed  currently  at  first,  but  the  true  situation 
of  affairs  was  quickly  known  ;  that  the  Roman 
forces  had  been  utterly  vanquished  ;  that  the 
routed  had  fled  to  the  neighbouring  colonies  for 
refuge  ;  that  Scipio  after  his  flight  to  Placentia, 
not  to  ruin  that  place  by  keeping  too  great  a 
number  of  soldiers  there,  had  crossed  the  Po 
with  his  part  of  the  army,  and  retired  to  Cre- 

llC  lull  •  ,  Mi  ,  ;  . .  .  •  r  ■ ,  ,  ,,,*  u, 

4  Livy,  B.  2L,  c.  58,  speaks  of  seven  elephants  that  after 
this  time  perished  of  cold,  in  a  fruitless  attempt  which  Han¬ 
nibal  niade  to  pass  the  Apennines,  being  forced  back  from 
the  top  of  those  hills  by  a  hurricane.  The  same  author 
relates  a  battle  that  presently  followed  Hannibal’s  return 
into  the  plains,  and  was  terminated  by  the  night’s  coming 
on,  when  there  had  been  no  great  slaughter  on  either  side. 
Polybins  says  nothing  of  all  this,  and  there  is  nothing  of 
probability  fri  the  Stdr^,4)Ut  a  ^obdldeal  of*  poetry. iul  a.«.  , 
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r  flGMyi f e  mona  ’  that  the  troops  had  no  provisions  but 
dxxxv.  what  were  brought  by  sea  and  up  the  Po  ;  and. 
Two  hun-  lastly,  that  all  the  nations  of  the  Gauls  had  de- 
feen  semi"  .-dated  for -Hannibal,?  ^bsJmsw  jgom  m 

The  people  of  Rome  were  yet  in  their  first 
Ssihp?°n’  G'ight  and  consternation  at  all  this  bad  news, 
when  Sempronius  himself,  after  escaping  many 
dangers  from  the  enemy’s  cavalry  that  were 
dispersed  in  parties  over  the  country,  arrived 
in  the  city.  His  business  was  to  hold  the  co- 
mitia  by  centuries,  for  electing  new  consuls. 

Notwithstanding  the  late  disasters  and  the 
present  distress,  party  favour  had  a  greater 
share  in  the  elections,  than  a  due  regard  to  the 
exigencies  of  the  state.  For  (with  Cn.  Servilius) 
was  raised  to  the  consulate  C.  Flaminius,  a  rash 
hot-headed  man,  who  when  in  the  same  station 
six  years  before,  had  signalized  himself  by  his 
disobedience  to  the  senate,  and  his  contempt 
see  p.  197.  0f  reijgi0n.  His  merit  with  the  people,  and 
what  now  procured  him  the  fasces,  was  his 
having  been  the  only  man  of  the  conscript 
fathers,  that  assisted  in  promoting  a  law,  which 
Livy, b.  21.  enacted  that  no  senator,  nor  father  of  a  sepa- 
C,6S'  tor,  should  have  a  ship  at  sea  carrying  iibpye 
eight  ton  or  thereabouts.  A  vessel  of  that  bur¬ 
den  was  thought  sufficient  for  transporting  to 
Rome  the  produce  of  any  man’s  lands  5  an^  it 
was  intended  by  this  law  to  confine  comip^ree 

73th clbe  ^©b$ft®sb9jthjG3g£  od  ^auemoJI  odi  oJ 

Sempronius’s  year  not  being  yet  expire^,  he 
immediately  after  the  elections  returned  to  his 

•a-<¥°T  "iMiptee^uartefis-i^rBJacpjtiftigfifijiB'j  sdT 
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They  made  new  levies  amongst  the  allies,  or¬ 
dered  troops  into  Sicily  and  Sardinia,  put  gar¬ 
risons  into  Tarentum,  and  other  places  where 
they  were  most  wanted,  and  sent  provisions  to 
Ariittinum  and  into  Hetruria ;  through  which 
country  the  army  was  to  march  against  Han¬ 
nibal.  They  also  despatched  ambassadors  to 
ask  assistance  of  king  Hiero,  who  furnished 
them  with  500  Cretan  archers,  and  1000  other 
light  armed  soldiers.  And  lest  the  Carthagi¬ 
nians  should  from  Africa  attempt  to  land  troops 
in  Italy,  they  equipped  sixty  quinqueremes  to 
guard  the  coast.  In  a  word,  they  omitted  no¬ 
thing  that  was  necessary  for  carrying  on  the 
War  with  the  utmost  vigour,  it  being  the  pecu¬ 
liar  character  of  the  Romans,  says  Polybius, 
that  they  are  then  most  to  be  feared  when  they 

Red  f,c/?olod  g'moy  xte 

1  On  the  side  of  Spain  all  was  safe  :  for  in  that 
Country,  during  the  late  unfortunate  campaign 
’din  5?talyi  thd  arths  of  the  republic,  under  the 
"ddddtict  Of  Cn.  Scipio,  had  prospered  bey  oriel 
expectation.  He  had  entirely  defeated  Hannc'*, 
'thO  Carthaginian  general,  and  reduced  almost 
all  the  nations  between  the  Iberus  and  the  Py- 
rdhneOs  to  the  obedience  of  Rome.  :uo 
*  S^^^PH'ahnibaiyhO  dtd  not  remain  inactive 
‘afe  MJtetoff  ■ the  Trebia.  Wounded  and 
A^dllfed  id11  ^d9dfai;Kfd|) town  belonging 
to  the  Romans,  he  assaulted  and  took  aiiother 
94^RdWfcIhhiM^^h0inMdifia,  and  gave  it  up 

vfettibsnui , 

The  Carthagidi4®^34|^iH^  ahis  winter  quar- 
^M^^nig  thePClfetd^j^^ltiF^psevlevity  lie  was 
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well  acquainted,  and  who,  he  feared,  might  re¬ 
pent  of  their  newly  contracted  alliance  with 
him,  is  said  to  have  put  in  practice  some  of  his 
Punic  arts,  to  preserve  himself  from  their  snares. 
He  not  only  wore  false  hair,  but  at  different 
times  the  habits  of  different  ages,  frequently 
changing  his  dress  in  order  to  disguise  himself. 
And  because  the  Gauls  were  extremely  dissa¬ 
tisfied  that  their  country  continued  to  be  the 
seat  of  the  war,  and  were  impatiently  desirous 
(from  a  hatred,  as  they  pretended,  to  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  but  in  truth,  from  an  eagerness  to  enrich 
themselves  with  plunder)  of  being  led  into  the 
territories  of  the  allies  of  Rome,  he  resolved  to 
pass  as  soon  as  possible  over  the  Apennines 
into  Hetruria.  Just  before  he  entered  upon 
this  expedition,  he  assembled  all  his  captives 
that  were  of  the  Roman  allies,  and  when  he 
had  assured  them  that  he  was  come  into  Italy, 
not  as  their  enemy,  but  their  friend,  to  restore 
them  to  liberty,  and  to  the  possession  of  the 
towns  which  the  Romans  had  taken  from  them; 
and  when  he  had  exhorted  them  to  join  with 
him  in  the  common  cause,  and  to  engage  their 
countrymen  to  do  the  same,  he  dismissed  them 
all  without  ransom. 

After  this,  having  made  inquiry  about  the 
■several  roads  into  Hetruria,  he  learned  that 
there  was  one  much  shorter  than  any  of  thd 
rest,  but  very  difficult  to  pass,  as  it  led  through 
marshy  grounds ;  the  other  roads  more  easy, 
but  known  to  the  enemy,  and  in  their  posses¬ 
sion.  Hannibal,  for  these  reasons,  or  perhaps 
because  he  had  naturally  a  turn  for  those  dan- 
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gerous  enterprises,  which  are  apt  to  raise  men’s 
admiration  of  a  general,  and  strike  his  enemies 
with  terror,  chose  the  difficult  road,  which  was 
now  rendered  more  so  by  the  overflowing  of 
the  Arnus.  Having  passed  the  Apennines,  he 
entered  the  marshes.  His  Africans  and  Spa¬ 
niards,  who  were  inured  to  this  sort  of  fatigue, 
and  who  marched  first,  went  into  the  water 
without  hesitation,  and  kept  their  order.  The 
Gauls  had  more  difficulty  (the  way  being  made 
much  worse  by  the  multitudes  of  men  and 
beasts  of  burden  that  had  gone  before  them) 
and  many  of  them  were  killed  with  the  fatigue  : 
for,  to  add  to  the  distress,  they  were  obliged  to 
march  thus  in  mire  and  water  four  days  toge¬ 
ther,  with  but  very  little  sleep,  such  as  they 
could  get  lying  upon  their  baggage,  or  upon 
the  beasts  which  had  carried  it,  and  had  pe¬ 
rished  in  the  mud.  Hannibal  himself  was  not 
without  his  share  of  the  inconveniences  of  this 
march,  for  though  he  rode  upon  an  elephant, 
(the  only  one  remaining)  his  continual  watch¬ 
ings,  and  the  unwholesome  damps,  brought 
such  a  defluxion  upon  his  eyes  that  he  lost  one 
*©£ them.  When  he  was  come  out  of  the  marshes, 
he  halted  for  some  days,  that  he  might  refresh 
his  army,  and  inquire  into  the  situation  of  the 
Country,  the  strength  and  designs  of  the  ene¬ 
my,  and  the  character  and  disposition  of  their 
general.  .  *  j&yi 

1  .'hid  ?b,f»0T  undo  od.f  zvbnn  os.  /  •>  am 
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The  battle  of  the  Lake  Thrasymenus . — Fabius  Maximus 

Cunctator  is  sent  against  Hannibal,  who  deceives  him  by  a 

very  singular  stratagem. —  Transactions  in  Spain. 

-  ...  _  r  i  i.-  .Kj  TTjJH)  J  gi 

FLAMINIUS,  as  was  before  observed,  had 
obtained  the  consulship  by  the  favour  of  the 
people,  contrary  to  the  inclinations  of  the  se¬ 
nate. — Being  apprehensive  that  the  augurs, 
influenced  by  his  enemies,  would,  to  render  his 
election  invalid,  pretend  some  defect  in  the 
auspices,  he  took  a  bold  unprecedented  step, 
left  Rome  without  performing  the  usual  cere-, 
monies  of  religion,  went  straight  to  Ariminum, 
(where  he  had  ordered  the  army  to  rendezvous) 
and  was  there  invested  in  the  consulate.  The 
senate,  highly  offended  at  this  proceeding, 
sent  two  of  their  body  to  recal  him  to  Rome, 
that  he  might  perform  those  ceremonies  which 
he  had  despised.  But  the  consul  paid  no  re¬ 
gard  to  their  orders.  At  the  head  of  four  le¬ 
gions  (two  of  which  he  received  from  Sempro- 
nius,  and  the  other  two  from  the  praetor  AtiliiiS)) 
he  crossed  the  Apennines,  and  encamped  his 
a^my  under  the  walls  of  Arctium  iri  Hetrumr? 
and  there  he  still  was  when  Hannibal  came 
QUt  of,  the  marshes.  q-  -  git 

s  The  Carthaginian  having  learned  that  Fla- 
npnius’s  chief  talent  was  haranguing  the  jieo- 
ple,  in  whose  assemblies  he  was  a  leading  man, 
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but  that  he  wanted  the  skill  for  conducting  a  R Year  of 
war,  was  of  a  hasty  disposition,  easy  to  be  in-  dxxxvl 
flamed,  and  confident  of  his  own  abilities,  did  fwow' 
not  doubt  but  he  should  be  able,  by  provoking  fred sbc- 
his  high  spirit*  to  lead  him  whithersoever  he 
please^.  Vfith  this  view,,  having  put  his  army  ^31^Con' 
in he  laid  waste,  before  the  consul’s 
eyes,  the. fertile  fields  ofHetruria,and,  in  seem¬ 
ing  contempt  of  him,  passed  by  his  camp  at 
Arctium,  and  advanced  nearer  to  Rome,  as  if 
lie- intended  to  carry  on  his  devastations  to  the 
walls  of  the  capital.  Elamirtius  beheld  the  lands  Livy.B.ss. 
o£Cortona  (one  of  the  most  considerable  cities 
of  Hetruria)  in  a  flame  behind  him.  Enraged 
at  being  thus  insulted  by  Hannibal,  he  imme¬ 
diately  called  a  council  of  war,  but  would  not 
listen  to  his  officers,  who  advised  him  to  con¬ 
tinue  in  his  camp  till  he  was  joined  by  his  col¬ 
league,  and  in  the  meantime  content  himself 
with  sending  out  strong  parties  to  hinder  the 
enemy  from  ravaging  the  country.  He  rushed 
opt  ii'om  the  council  in  great  wrath,  and  gave 
orders  for  marching.  And  when  word  was 
brought  him  that  one  of  the  standards  stuck  so 
fast  in  the  ground  that  they  could  not  pull  it 
out,  he  asked  the  messenger  'Whether  he  haffi 
not  likewise  brought  letters  from  the  senate 
forbidding  him  to  fight.  He  added,  “  Since' 
fear  has  not  left  the  soldiers  strength  enough’ 
isrtheir  hands  to  pull  up  the  standard,  bid  them 
dig  it  up.”  He  then  began  his  march,  with  a  e.  3. 
full  resolution  to  fight  Hannibal  as  soon  as  he 
could  overtake  -him.  And  though  his  officers 
were  greatly  ^  dissatisfied,  yet  the  common  sob 
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diers  applauded  the  confidence  of  their  general, 
who  to  such  an  extravagant  height  had  raised 
the  hopes  of  the  vulgar,  that  an  immense  num¬ 
ber  of  them  followed  the  camp  in  expectation 
of  booty,  and  went  loaded  with  chains  for  the 
multitude  of  enemies  that  were  to  be  taken 
prisoners. 

Hannibal  was  pursuing  his  march  in  the 
way  towards  Rome,  having  the  lake  Thrasy me¬ 
nus  (now  Lago  di  Perugia)  close  on  his  right, 
and  the  town  of  Cortona  at  some  distance  on 
his  left,  when  he  learned  that  the  consul  was 
following  him.  Upon  this  advice,  he  turned 
his  thoughts  to  seek  out  a  convenient  spot  of 
ground,  where  he  might  draw  the  enemy  into 
an  ambuscade.  Nor  was  it  long  before  he 
found  a  place  fit  for  his  purpose.  He  came  to 
a  valley,  which  extending  lengthways  from  the 
lake  to  a  hill  very  steep  and  difficult  of  access, 
was  lined  on  the  two  sides  by  ridges  of  little 
hills.  Upon  the  steep  hill  Hannibal  posted 
himself,  with  his  Africans  and  Spaniards  in  open 
view.  Behind  the  ridge  of  hills,  on  the  right 
of  the  valley,  he  placed  in  a  long  line  the  Bale- 
ares  and  other  light  armed  infantry ;  and  be¬ 
hind  that,  on  the  left,  his  cavalry  and  the  Gauls, 
who  formed  a  line,  the  extremity  of  which 
reached  to  a  narrow  pass,  whereby  he  had  en¬ 
tered  the  valley.  These  dispositions  being 
made  in  the  beginning  of  the  night,  he  conti¬ 
nued  the  remaining  part  of  it  in  quiet  and  si¬ 
lence  in  his  cam]). 

It  was  late  before  the  consul  arrived  at  the 
lake  j  he  therefore  encamped  that  night  by  the 
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side  of  it.  But  next  morning,  by  break  of  day,  R^aj]°fE 

without  examining  the  ground, he  marched  into  dxxxvi. 

c?  7  .  Bef  J  C 

the  valley  through  the  pass  before  mentioned.  Twohun- 

As  soon  as  Hannibal  was  apprized  that  the  Ro-  feree„  sw“ 
man  army  was  entered,  and  that  their  van- 
guard  was  not  far  from  him,  he  gave  orders  for  ^1t11ilpCon' 
a  general  onset.  So  thick  a  fog  from  the  lake 
at  this  time  covered  the  valley,  that  the  Ro¬ 
mans  found  themselves  attacked  in  front,  flank, 
and  rear,  almost  before  thev  saw  the  enemv. 

Many  of  them  were  slain  in  the  order  of  their 
march,  not  having  had  time  to  form  themselves 
for  battle :  and  so  closely  was  the  greater  part 
hemmed  in,  that  they  could  neither  fight  nor 
fly1.  15,000  were  slaughtered  in  the  valley, 
among  whom  was  the  consul  Flaminius.  Great 
'numbers  being  pushed  into  the  lake,  perished 
there.  A  body  of  6000  men  forced  their  way 
through  the  enemy.  Could  those  brave  legion¬ 
aries  have  seen  (says  Polybius)  what  passed, 
they  might,  by  facing  about,  and  falling  upon 
the  backs  of  the  Carthaginians,  have  given  a 
turn  to  the  fortune  of  the  day.  But  they  ex¬ 
pecting  to  encounter  new  enemies,  continued 
advancing  on  till  they  arrived  at  the  summit 
of  a  hill ;  from  which,  when  the  fog  was  dis¬ 
persed,  seeing  the  total  defeat  of  the  rest  of  the 
army,  they  retreated  to  a  neighbouring  village, 
rioi ;  -•  >. j  *ii»  1  'min  t  t  boro 

“  *  Livy  and  Plutarch  tell  us  that  this  battle  was  fought 
H^th  so  much  eagerness  and  fury  on  both  sides,  that  the 
combatants  were  not  sensible  of  an  earthquake,  which  hap- 
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The  Carthaginian  general  detached  Maharbal 
after  them  with  a  large  body  of  horse  and  foot, 
to  whom  they  surrendered  next  day  upon  a 
promise  of  their  lives,  and,  if  we  may  credit 
Livy,  their  liberties  :  whence  he  takes  occasion 
to  reproach  Hannibal  with  breach  of  faith,  be¬ 
cause  when  the  next  day  be  had  assembled  all 
his  prisoners  to  the  number  of  15,000,  and  had 
separated  the  Romans  from  the  other  Italians, 
he  delivered  the  former  to  his  soldiers,  to  be 
kept  in  chains,  and  released  only  the  latter. 
Polybius  tells  us,  that  Hannibal  declared  he 
did  not  think  himself  bound  by  the  promise 
which  Maharbal  bad  made,  as  being  without 
authority  from  him  ;  but  then,  according  to 
the  same  historian,  that  promise  was  only  of 
their  lives,  which,  if  true,  Hannibal  cannot  on 
this  occasion  be  charged  with  breach  of  faith, 
whether  he  was  in  reality  bound  by  MaharbaPs 
promise  or  not.  The  loss  on  the  side  of  the 
Carthaginians  amounted  only  to  1500  men, 
most  of  them  Gauls.  -■  p  ?r  ^r 

The  first  report  of  the  defeat  of  the  Roman 
army  spread  an  unspeakable  consternation  in 
Rome.  The  people  flocked  in  crowds  to,  the 
Forum,  calling  upon  their  magistrates  to  give 
them  an  account  of  the  battle.  It  being  im¬ 
possible  for  these  to  conceal  or  disguise  the 
truth  for  any  long  time,  the  praetor  Pomponius, 
towards  sun-set,  mounted  the  rostra «  All  lie 
said  was,  “  We  are  vanquished  in  a  great  bat¬ 
tle.’4  And  the  people,  little  accustomed  to 
misfoi'tunes  in  war,  much  less  to  hear  their  ma¬ 
gistrates  plainly  and  publicly  own  that  they 
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were  conquered,  could  not  bear  this  so  heavy 
a  calamity  with  patience  and  moderation.  In 
this  universal  dejection  the  senators  alone  pre¬ 
served  their  steadiness.  The  praetors  assem¬ 
bled  them,  and  kept  them  sitting  several  days 
together  from  sun-rising  to  sun-set.  Before 
they  came  to  any  fixed  resolution  in  what  man¬ 
ner  to  oppose  the  conqueror,  they  were  alarmed 
with  the  news  of  a  second  defeat.  The  con¬ 
sul  Servilius  having  heard  at  Ariminum  that 
Flaminius  was  following  Hannibal  with  an  in¬ 
tention  to  give  him  battle,  had  detached  C. 
Centenius  with  4000  horse  to  strengthen  the 
Roman  army.  But  this  reinforcement  had 
come  too  late.  And  Hannibal,  after  the  ac¬ 
tion,  hearing  of  Centenius’s  approach,  had  sent 
Maharbal,  with  the  light-armed  foot,  and  part 
of  the  cavalry,  to  encounter  him.  Near  2000 
c  Romans  were  killed  in  the  engagement;  the 
rest  fled  to  a  rising  ground,  but  being  invested 
by  the  enemy,  were  next  day  obliged  to  sur¬ 
render. 


Year  of 
ROME 
DXXXVI. 
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ft  It  was  thought  by  the  senate  that  the  pre¬ 
sent  exigency  required  a  magistrate  with  dic¬ 
tatorial  authority.  Yet  because  there  was  no 
precedent  of  the  people’s  naming  a  dictator, 
“iftid  because  their  only  consul,  Servilius^  to 
tldiom  that  nomination  legally  belongedf,;was 
«%b§£rit,  and  all  communication  between  him 
9flnil  Rome  cut  off  by  the  enemy,  it  was  agreed 
“%4t  the  comitia  should  create  &  magistfr&te, 
yhiduidl<|p®9Sfip@fcttojg  ftdthe'e^ji- 
some  wh  at  infer  icar;  to  the  dictaterifd ; 
Xiffd  thht  Hoehould  be  styled  pro-dictator? 
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bills  Maximus  was  the  person  pitched  upon ; 
and  the  only  privilege  he  seems  to  have  wanted 
of  those  belonging  to  a  dictator,  was  that  of 
naming  his  general  of  the  horse.  To  this  office 
the  people -[appointed  M.  Minucius  Rufus,  a 
young  man  much  in  their  favour.  Fabius  was 
a  senator  distinguished  for  the  coolness  of  his 
temper,  and  the  great  caution  with  which  he 
proceeded  in  all  his  actions.  He  was  as  wary 
and  circumspect  in  his  conduct  as  Sempronius 
and  Flaminius  had  been  rash  and  impetuous. 
The  pro-dictator  began  the  exercise  of  his 
office  by  acts  of  religion.  The  Sybilline  books 
were  consulted  to  know  the  causes  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  calamities  ;  and  the  guardians  of  those 
oracles  declared,  that  the  misfortunes  of  the 
republic  were  owing  to  the  undue  performance 
of  a  vow  to  Mars  ;  that  it  ought  to  be  repeated, 
and  four  new  vows  made  to  several  deities,  be¬ 
sides  a  dedication  to  Jupiter,  of  all  the  pigs, 
lambs,  kids,  and  calves  which  should  be  pro¬ 
duced  in  one  spring.  This  last  required  the 
authority  of  the  people  ;  the  other  was  made 
by  the  proper  magistrates.  This  done,  Fabius 
and  Minucius  immediately  applied  themselves 
to  repair  the  fortifications  of  the  city.  They 
also  posted  guards  in  proper  places,  caused  the 
bridges  over  the  rivers  to  be  broken  down,  and 
sent  orders  to  the  people  all  over  the  country 
through  which  it  was  thought  Hannibal  would 
pass,  to  burn  their  houses,  destroy  the  fruits  of 
the  ground,  and  retire  into  places  of  strength 
and  safety.  moie. /miq  Loog  dj?/ 

Before  the  pro-dictator  took  the  field,  lie 
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advised  with  the  senate  concerning  the  troops  RY^ayfE 
that  should  serve  under  him.  They  allotted  dxxxvi. 
him  the  army  of  Servilius,  and  decreed  that  he  Two  iiun- 
should  make  what  new  levies  he  pleased,  either  ^ 81*" 
at  Rome  or  amongst  the  allies.  Fabius  raised 
but  two  new  legions,  which  having  commanded  f„fsthl5pCo‘1" 
to  repair  to  Tibur  upon  the  Anio,  he  set  out 
for  Ocriculum,  a  city  of  Umbria,  there  to  meet 
the  troops  from  Ariminum,  under  the  consul 
Servilius.  These  forces  he  himself  led  to  Ti¬ 
bur,  where  he  was  joined  by  the  new  recruits. 

And  having  been  informed  that  a  Carthaginian 
fleet  had  taken,  near  the  coast  of  Hetruria, 
some  Roman  ships  of  burden  which  were  car¬ 
rying  provisions  to  the  army  in  Spain,  he  sent 
the  consul  Servilius  to  equip  with  all  diligence 
what  vessels  were  at  Rome  and  Ostia,  and  with 
them  to  take  upon  him  the  guard  of  the  coast 
of  Italy.  After  these  regulations,  Fabius  be¬ 
gan  his  march  towards  Hannibal,  in  which  he 
proceeded  with  great  caution,  carefully  search¬ 
ing  all  the  places  through  which  the  army  was 
to  pass. 

The  Carthaginian,  immediately  after  the  de-  Poijb.B.  3. 
feaj  of  Centenius,  had  led  his  army  through 
Umbria  and  Picenum  to  the  territory  of  Adria, 
a  considerable  town  on  the  Adriatic,  destroy¬ 
ing  the  country  wherever  he  passed,  and  put¬ 
ting  to  the  sword  all  the  Romans  he  found  in 
his  way  that  were  able  to  bear  arms  ;  such  was 
his,. hatred  to  the  Roman  name.  Here  he  halted 
for  some  time,  because  the  country  abounded 
with  good  provisions  and  store  of  old  wines, « 
which  served  to  recruit  the  strength  of  his  ex- 
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hausted  troops,  who  had  contracted  distempers 
from  bad  food,  and  the  fatigues  they  had  under¬ 
gone.  He  armed  his  Africans  after  the  Ro¬ 
man  manner,  out  of  the  spoils  he  had  taken 
from  the  enemy.  And  being  now  near  the 
sea,  for  the  first  time  since  his  coming  into 
Italy,  he  laid  hold  of  the  opportunity,  and  sent 
to  Carthage  an  account  of  his  success.  Then 
having  ravaged  the  territories  of  Asculum  and 
Adria,  he  proceeded  to  the  countries  of  the 
Praetutiani,  the  Marsi,  the  Marucini,  the  Pe- 
ligni,  and  Frentani.  Last  of  all  he  entered 
Apulia,  and  was  laying  waste  this  country, 
when  Fabius  arrived,  and  pitched  his  camp 
upon  the  hills  near  iEce2,  within  six  miles  of 
him.  Hannibal  instantly  led  his  army  to  the 
Roman  entrenchments,  and  offered  battle  to 
the  enemy.  But  the  pro-dictator  remaining 
quiet  in  his  camp,  the  Carthaginian,  after  wait¬ 
ing  some  time,  drew  off  his  men,  openly  re¬ 
proaching  the  Romans,  (says  Livy)  that  at 
length  their  martial  spirit  was  broken,  that  the 
war  was  at  an  end,  and  that  they  plainly  owned 
themselves  vanquished.  Nevertheless  he  was 
inwardly  grieved  to  find  he  had  to  do  with  a 
general  very  different  from  Sempronius  and 
Flaminius,  and  was  much  more  afraid  of  Fa- 
bius’s  prudence  than  his  strength.  He  had  not 
yet  tried  his  constancy.  To  provoke  him  to 
battle,  he  made  frequent  incursions  into  the 
countries  of  the  Roman  allies,  and  destoyed 
them  with  fire  and  sword ;  employing  likewise 


*  A  town  on  the  borders  of  Apulia. 
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all  his  arts  by  sudden  marches  and  counter-  _^earof 

J  •  aii  O  1*1  Jii 

marches^  to  ensnare  him.  All  was  to  no  pur-  dxxxvi. 
pose  ;  he  could  neither  surprise  Fabius,  nor  Twohun- 
make  him  leave  his  hills,  where  he  kept  himself  tdereedsix* 
continually  on  his  guard  against  so  active  an 
enemy.  He  did  not  suffer  his  soldiers  to  stir 
out  of  their  camp,  except  in  large  bodies;  he  p0iyb. b. 3. 
followed  the  Carthaginians,  but  at  a  consider 
able  distance,  because  he  would  on  no  account 
hazard  a  pitched  battle  ;  yet  he  had  frequent 
skirmishes  with  the  enemy,  and  intercepted 
such  parties  of  them  as  ventured  too  far  from 
their  camp.  And  indeed  this  was  the  surest 
method  to  ruin  Hannibal.  The  Romans  were 
in  no  danger  of  wanting  men  or  provisions  in 
their  own  country ;  whereas  the  Carthaginian 
could  only  subsist  by  pillage,  and  when  his  men 
dropped  off,  had  but  small  opportunities  of  re¬ 
cruiting.  While  the  pro-dictator  was  thus  baf¬ 
fling  his  enemy,  he  had  the  continual  murmurs 
of  his  general  of  the  horse,  and  of  his  soldiers, 
to  contend  with.  Minucius  being  a  favourite 
of  the  people,  and  ambitious  of  the  chief  com¬ 
mand,  openly  accused  Fabius  of  real  cowardice 
concealed  under  the  appearance  of  prudence. 

But  neither  the  invectives  of  this  seditious 
man,  nor  the  fresh  devastations  of  Hannibal, 
who  passed  over  the  Apennines  into  Samnium, 
copld  make  him  alter  his  wise  measures. 

The  Carthaginian  having  ravaged  Samnium, 
and  taken  the  town  of  Telesia,  resolved  to  pe- 
netpte  intOvCampania,  one  of  the  finest  coun¬ 
tries  in  the  world,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
most  inaccessible.  Except  on  one  side,- where 
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it  is  bounded  by  the  sea,  it  is  encompassed  by 
a  chain  of  high  mountains  through  which  there 
are  but  three  passes,  and  those  very  narrow  and 
difficult.  It  was  a  bold  step  in  Hannibal,  to 
undertake  this  expedition  in  sight  of  a  Roman 
army  commanded  by  an  expert  general ;  but 
he  had  his  reasons  for  it.  He  would  thereby 
either  force  the  enemy  to  a  battle,  or  shew 
plainly  to  the  neighbouring  nations  that  he 
was  master  of  all  the  open  country ;  by  which 
means  he  hoped  to  draw  over  some  of  the  towns 
to  his  party,  not  one  of  which  had  hitherto 
fallen  off  from  the  republic.  Add  to  this,  that 
the  cities  of  Campania  were  the  richest  of  any 
in  Italy,  and  their  trade  the  most  considerable. 
Hannibal  entered  Campania  by  a  pass  at  the 
foot  of  Mount  Callicula*,  near  the  Vulturnus3, 
and  encamped  on  the  banks  of  that  river.  Fa- 
bius  was  indeed  surprised  at  the  boldness  of  the 
Carthaginian,  but  Minucius  and  the  rest  of  the 
army,  transported  with  rage  at  the  being  thus 
insulted,  impatiently  demanded  to  be  led  to 
battle,  insomuch  that  the  pro-dictator  was 
forced  to  pretend  the  same  eagerness  to  fight. 


*  Livy  tells  us  (B.  22.  c.  13.)  that  Hannibal  designed  to 
enter  Campania  by  a  pass  near  Casinum,  a  town  of  Latium, 
beyond  the  Liris,  because  by  guarding  that  pass,  he  was 
told  he  might  prevent  the  Romans  from  assisting  their  al¬ 
lies.  But  the  Carthaginian  not  pronouncing  the  word 
Casinum  well,  his  guides  thought  he  had  said  Casilinum, 
and  accordingly  led  him  to  that  town,  which  was  situated 
on  the  Vulturnus,  at  the  foot  of  mount  Callicula.  Han¬ 
nibal  was  so  enraged  at  the  mistake,  that  he  immediately 
ordered  the  chief  of  his  guides  to  be  crucified,  for  a  terror 
to  the  rest. 
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and  march  with  much  greater  expedition  than 
usual.  But  when  he  came  near  the  enemy,  he 
returned  to  his  former  conduct,  encamped 
upon  Mount  Massicus,  and  from  thence  quietly 
beheld  the  Carthaginian  army  gathering  the 
fruits  and  rich  harvests  of  the  Falernian  fields. 
This  so  provoked  his  soldiers,  that  they  called 
him  in  derision  the  pedagogue  of  Hannibal. 
And  Minucius  joining  in  the  insolent  raillery, 
said,  “  their  general  had  chosen  for  them  a  fine 
theatre,  from  whence  they  might  conveniently 
behold  the  ravages  of  Italy.”  He  then  asked 
the  friends  of  Fabius,  whether  the  pro-dictator 
did  not  think  the  earth  an  unsafe  place  for  him, 
and  was  therefore  going  to  pitch  his  camp  in 
heaven,  and  cover  himself  with  the  clouds. — • 
When  these  things  were  told  Fabius,  he  only 
replied,  that  he  should  indeed  be  more  cow¬ 
ardly  than  they  made  him,  if  he  changed  his 
resolution  through  fear  of  idle  railleries  or  re¬ 
proaches.  He  added,  “  It  is  no  inglorious 
thing,  to  fear  for  the  safety  of  our  country. 
That  man  is  not  fit  to  rule  others  who  will  be 
influenced  by  foolish  calumnies,  or  subject  him¬ 
self  and  his  government  to  the  caprice  of  those 
whom  he  ought  to  command.”  Fabius  con¬ 
tinued  the  same  conduct  the  whole  summer, 
though  he  was  not  ignorant  that  his  caution 
was  blamed  at  Rome  as  well  as  in  the  army. 

Hannibal  despaired  of  bringing  the  Romans 
to  a  battle,  and  therefore  having  got  an  im¬ 
mense  booty,  he  began  now  to  look  out  for  a 
place  in  which  to  secure  it,  and  where  he  might 
likewise  take  up  his  winter  quarters ;  for  though 
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Campania  abounded  with  fruits  and  wine,  yet 
it  yielded  not  corn  sufficient  to  subsist  a  nu¬ 
merous  army  for  any  considerable  time.  For 
these  reasons,  Hannibal  began  to  draw  towards 
the  pass  by  which  he  had  entered  this  country. 
Fabius  perceiving  his  design,  detached  4000 
men  to  seize  the  strait,  which  being  com¬ 
manded  by  Mount  Callicula,  he  encamped  the 
rest  of  his  army  towards  the  top  of  that  hill. 
From  thence  he  sent  a  garrison  into  Casilinum, 
a  town  on  the  Vulturous,  on  the  other  side  the 
pass,  and  ordered  L.  Hostilius  Mancinus,  with 
400  horse,  to  observe  the  enemy.  This  young 
officer,  rashly  engaging  with  a  party  of  Numi- 
dians,  was  himself  slain,  together  with  the 
greatest  part  of  the  detachment.  The  same 
day  Minucius  joined  Fabius.  He  had  been 
sent  to  guard  a  pass  at  Terracina,  a  city  of 
Latium,  to  hinder  Hannibal  from  penetrating 
that  way  into  the  territory  of  Rome4. 

The  Carthaginian,  not  being  able  to  dis¬ 
lodge  Fabius,  contrived  the  following  strata¬ 
gem  to  be  executed  in  the  night.  Being  en¬ 
camped  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Callicula,  he  or¬ 
dered  Asdrubal  to  pick  out  2000  of  the  strong¬ 
est  oxen,  to  cause  faggots  of  dry  wood  to  be  tied 
to  their  horns,  and  then  to  keep  the  cattle  with 

4  Hannibal,  according  to  Livy,  advanced  towards  Fa¬ 
bius,  and  sent  his  light  horse  to  try  once  more  to  provoke 
him  to  battle.  But  though  the  pro-dictator  had  greatly 
the  advantage  of  the  ground,  he  would  not  hazard  a  gene¬ 
ral  action,  but  contented  himself  with  skirmishing  with  the 
enemy’s  cavalry,  of  whom  he  killed  800,  with  the  loss  of 
only  200  of  his  own  men. 
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the  herdsmen  ready  without  the  camp.  After 
supper,  when  all  things  were  quiet,  the  oxen 
were  brought  to  the  foot  of  an  eminence  not 
far  from  the  pass  that  was  guarded  by  the 
4000  Romans.  Upon  a  signal  given,  the  wood 
on  the  horns  of  those  beasts  was  set  on  fire, 
and  the  herdsmen,  who  had  been  instructed  to 
drive  them  if  possible  to  the  top  of  the  emi¬ 
nence,  immediately  set  out,  being  followed  by 
the  light  armed  infantry.  These  had  orders 
to  assist  the  herdsmen  as  long  as  the  cattle 
kept  together,  but  upon  their  dispersing,  to 
seize  the  top  of  the  hill,  making  as  great  a 
noise  as  they  could,  and  be  in  readiness  to  de¬ 
fend  themselves  in  case  they  were  attacked  by 
the  enemy.  In  the  meantime  Hannibal  led  his 
army  to  the  very  entrance  of  the  pass.  The 
Africans  marched  first,  next  followed  the  ca¬ 
valry,  then  the  booty,  and  last  of  all,  the  Spa¬ 
niards  and  Gauls.  The  Roman  detachment 
seeing  the  fires  approach  the  top  of  the  emi¬ 
nence,  thought  Hannibal  was  endeavouring  to 
escape  that  way ;  they  therefore  left  the  pass 
in  all  haste,  and  marched  up  in  order  to  oppose 
him.  But  as  they  came  nearer  the  cattle, 
which  now  were  running  up  and  down,  firing 
the  bushes  wherever  they  went,  they  knew  not 
what  to  think  of  these  lights,  their  imaginations 
suggesting  to  them  a  thousand  fears.  In  this 
perplexity  they  began  to  skirmish  with  the  Car¬ 
thaginians  on  the  top  of  the  hill,  but  the  cattle 
running  in  among  the  combatants,  separated 
them  ;  after  which  both  parties  continued  quiet 
waiting  for  day-light.  Fabius  was  surprised 
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at  what  he  saw,  but  suspecting  it  to  be  some 
stratagem  of  the  enemy,  would  not  stir  from 
his  camp,  lest  he  should  be  entrapped,  or,  con¬ 
trary  to  his  intention,  be  forced  to  hazard  a 
general  action.  Hannibal  finding  the  pass 
open,  marched  safely  through  it,  with  his  army 
and  baggage ;  but  that  his  light  armed  foot 
might  not  be  overpowered  by  the  Romans  on 
the  eminence,  he,  as  soon  as  it  was  day,  sent 
his  Spaniards  to  their  assistance,  who  brought 
off  the  detachment,  with  the  slaughter  of  1000 
of  the  enemy.  The  Carthaginian  continued 
his  march  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Alifae,  a 
city  on  the  confines  of  Samnium  and  Cam¬ 
pania. 

Fabius,  though  rallied  by  his  soldiers  for  be¬ 
ing  thus  overreached,  kept  steady  to  his  first 
resolution  ;  he  marched  directly  after  Hanni¬ 
bal,  but  encamped  on  the  eminences  near  him. 
The  latter  having  again  pillaged  Samnium  and 
the  country  of  the  Peligni,  returned  to  Apulia, 
where  he  took  Geronium,  the  houses  of  which 
he  turned  into  granaries,  and  pitched  his  camp 
under  the  walls.  From  thence  he  sent  out  two 
thirds  of  his  army  to  forage  ;  part  of  the  re¬ 
mainder  he  kept  to  guard  the  camp,  and  the 
rest  he  disposed  in  different  stations  to  protect 
his  foragers.  As  these  were  in  great  number, 
and  the  country  was  very  fertile,  vast  quanti¬ 
ties  of  provisions  were  brought  in  daily.  The 
pro-dictator  continuing  to  follow  him,  at  length 
encamped  in  the  territory  of  Larinum,  in  the 
country  of  the  Frentani.  From  thence  he  was 
recalled  to  Rome  to  perform  a  solemn  sacrifice 
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which  required  his  presence.  Both  the  senate 
and  people  were  at  this  time  much  discontented 
with  him.  For  beside  that  his  caution  had  not 
succeeded  to  their  wishes,  Hannibal,  by  sparing 
the  lands  of  Fabius,  in  the  general  devastation, 
had  rendered  him  suspected  at  Rome  of  hold¬ 
ing  a  secret  correspondence  with  the  enemy. 
And  as  he  had,  without  consulting  the  senate, 
agreed  upon  an  exchange  of  prisoners  with 
Hannibal,  and  to  purchase  the  redemption  of 
247  captives,  which  the  Carthaginian  had  more 
than  he,  the  senate  refused  him  the  money. — 
Fabius,  determined  to  keep  his  word  and  re¬ 
lease  his  countrymen,  directed  his  son  to  sell 
his  lands,  and  paid  the  sum  stipulated.  And 
though  most  of  the  prisoners  afterwards  offered 
to  reimburse  him  their  respective  ransoms,  he 
would  not  consent  to  it. 

Fabius,  upon  his  leaving  the  army,  had  ad¬ 
vised,  entreated,  and,  by  his  authority,  com¬ 
manded,  his  general  of  the  horse  not  to  fight 
during  his  absence.  But  Minucius,  even  while 
the  dictator  was  making  his  exhortation,  had 
his  thoughts  wholly  intent  upon  a  battle,  which 
he  was  determined  to  hazard  the  very  first  op¬ 
portunity.  After  Fabius’s  departure  he  indeed 
stayed  some  time  on  the  hills,  in  hopes  that 
Hannibal  would  give  him  an  opportunity  of 
coming  to  an  engagement  with  him  there.  But 
in  this  being  disappointed,  he  marched  down 
into  the  plain,  and  drew  nearer  the  enemy. 
The  Carthaginian  upon  his  approach,  leaving 
one  third  of  his  army  to  be  employed  in  forag¬ 
ing,  advanced  with  the  rest  from  Geronium  to 
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meet  him.  Between  the  two  camps  there  was 
a  rising  ground,  that  would  be  very  commo¬ 
dious  to.  whichever  party  should  possess  it.  A 
detachment  of  2000  Carthaginian  light  armed 
troops  seized  it  by  night.  Minucius  the  next 
day  drove  them  from  it,  and  there  entrenched 
his  forces.  As  Hannibal’s  principal  affair  at 
this  time  was  to  provide  abundantly  not  only 
for  his  men  but  for  his  horses,  that  they  might 
be  in  good  condition  for  action  the  next  sum¬ 
mer  ;  and  as  the  Romans  did  not  for  several 
days  stir  from  their  camp,  the  Carthaginian  de¬ 
tached  great  numbers  of  his  soldiers  to  forage. 
Minucius  laid  hold  of  this  advantage,  and 
marched  his  legions  to  the  very  entrenchments 
of  the  enemy,  at  the  same  time  sending  out  his 
horse  and  the  light  armed  men,  in  parties,  to 
attack  their  foragers,  who  being  dispersed  over 
the  fields,  and  loaded  with  booty,  could  make 
no  resistance.  Nor  had  Hannibal  sufficient 
strength  within  his  camp  to  venture  out  against 
those  that  assailed  it.  He  was  reduced  to  keep 
upon  the  defensive,  till  Asdrubal,  informed  of 
the  danger  by  those  who  had  escaped  the 
Roman  horse,  came  from  Geronium  with  4000 
men  to  the  assistance  of  his  general.  Upon 
the  arrival  of  this  succour,  he  sallied  out,  and 
Minucius  retired.  The  Carthaginian,  fearing 
lest  the  Romans  should  attack  his  camp  at  Ge¬ 
ronium,  and  make  themselves  masters  of  the 
plunder  and  provisions  he  had  laid  up  in  it,  re¬ 
turned  thither,  and  after  this  time  became  more 
cautious  in  sending  out  parties  to  forage. 

When  Minucius’s  success  was  known  at 
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Rome,  his  friends  took  advantage  of  it  to  extol  R^a^ofF 
his  bravery  and  abilities  above  those  of  Fabius.  dxxxvi. 
M.  Metilius,  a  tribune  of  the  commons,  assem-  Two  tmn- 
bled  the  people,  and  made  a  speech  to  them  full  ^red  S1X‘ 
of  injurious  reflections  upon  Fabius’s  conduct, 
and  concluded  with  a  motion  to  give  the  gene-  suishipC°n* 
ral  of  the  horse  an  equal  authority  with  the  pro-  Livy, b.  22. 
dictator.  The  latter  thought  it  to  no  purpose  c' 
to  defend  himself  in  the  assemblies  of  the  peo¬ 
ple,  since  he  had  not  a  favourable  hearing  even 
in  the  senate.  There  he  endeavoured  to  con¬ 
vince  the  fathers  that  their  losses  had  been 
owing  to  the  rashness  of  their  generals  :  and  he 
did  not  scruple  to  say,  that  if  the  dictatorial 
power  continued  in  him,  he  would  call  Minu- 
cius  to  an  account,  for  disobeying  his  orders ; 
that  he  hoped  soon  to  make  it  evident  to  all 
the  world,  that  fortune  was  of  small  moment 
to  an  able  general,  and  that  reason  and  good 
conduct  sufficed ;  adding,  that  for  his  part,  he 
thought  it  a  greater  glory  for  a  general  to  pre¬ 
serve  his  army  (if  he  did  it  without  ignominy) 
than  to  destroy  many  thousands  of  enemies. 

Having  assisted  at  the  sacrifice  to  which  he  had 
been  called,  and  presided  at  the  election  of  a 
new  consul,  (M.  Atilius  Regulus,  who  was  sub¬ 
stituted  in  the  room  of  Flaminius)  he  left  the 
city  the  night  before  the  comitia  were  to  de¬ 
termine  in  his  affair,  that  he  might  not  be  pre¬ 
sent  at  the  affront  which  was  going  to  be  put 
upon  him.  Next  day,  when  the  people  were 
assembled,  though  they  were  prejudiced  against 
Fabius,  and  zealous  for  Minucius,  yet  scarce 
any  one  had  courage  enough  to  harangue  them 
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in  favour  of  Metilius’s  proposal.  C.  Terentius 
Varro  was  the  only  man  that  seconded  the 
tribune.  Varro  was  the  son  of  a  butcher,  had 
been  a  shopkeeper,  then  a  pleader,  under¬ 
taking  poor  men’s  causes  right  or  wrong.  By 
this  practice,  and  by  railing  at  the  nobility,  he 
had  ingratiated  himself  with  the  multitude, 
and  by  their  favour  obtained  successively  the 
offices  of  quaestor,  aedile,  and  praetor,  and  was 
now  aiming  at  the  consulship.  The  motion 
in  short  was  carried,  Minucius  was  put  upon 
an  equal  foot  with  Fabius,  and  the  senate  con¬ 
firmed  the  decree  of  the  people. 

Fabius  being  arrived  at  the  camp,  it  was 
agreed  between  him  and  his  late  master  of  the 
horse,  now  his  colleague,  to  divide  the  army 
equally  between  them.  The  former  kept  on 
the  hills,  and  Minucius  posted  himself  at  the 
distance  of  1500  paces  below  him.  Between 
the  entrenchments  of  Minucius  and  those  of 
the  Carthaginian  at  Geronium  was  an  emi¬ 
nence  from  whence  either  camp  might  be  an¬ 
noyed.  This  post  Hannibal  resolved  to  seize, 
not  doubting  but  Minucius  would  attempt  to 
dispossess  him  ;  and  he  hoped  to  draw  him  into 
a  snare.  With  this  view  he  had  over  night 
chosen  out  5000  foot  and  500  horse,  divided 
them  into  bodies  of  200  and  300  men  each, 
and  hid  them  in  several  cavities  at  the  foot  of 
the  hill.  And  lest  his  ambush  should  happen 
to  be  discovered,  he,  to  fix  the  attention  of 
the  Romans  another  way,  sent  a  detachment 
to  take  possession  of  the  eminence  as  soon  as 
it  was  light.  When  Minucius  perceived  the 
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Carthaginians  upon  the  top  of  the  hill,  to  dis-  R^a™fE 
lodge  them,  he  sent  first  his  light  armed  foot,  dxxxvi. 
then  his  cavalry,  and  last  of  all  (seeing  that  xwohuni 
Hannibal  sustained  his  own  men  by  successive  ^  slx' 
detachments)  he  followed  in  person  with  the 
legions.  When  the  battle  became  general,  the  ^ypCon~ 
ambush,  upon  a  signal  given,  rose  on  all  sides. 
Minucius’s  army  was  quickly  routed,  and 
would  have  been  entirely  destroyed,  but  that 
Fabius  had  too  much  zeal  for  his  country  to 
let  himself  be  swayed  by  private  resentment.  Pint.  Life  of 
“  We  must  make  haste,”  said  he  to  those  that 
were  about  him,  “  to  rescue  Minucius,  who  is 
a  valiant  man,  and  a  lover  of  his  country. 

And  if  he  has  been  too  forward  to  engage  the 
enemy,  we  will  tell  him  of  it  at  another  time.” 

Instantly  he  gave  orders  to  march  to  the  relief 
of  his  colleague  and  his  routed  troops,  who  at 
his  approach  began  to  rally,  and  retire  to  him 
for  protection.  Hannibal,  seeing  a  fresh  army  P°bb-B-3, 
advancing  against  him  in  good  order,  was 
obliged  to  give  over  the  pursuit,  and  sound  a 
retreat.  He  is  reported  to  have  said  to  some 
of  his  friends  while  he  was  retiring,  “  Have  not  ]££u^eof 
I  often  told  you,  that  that  cloud  which  hovered 
upon  the  mountains  would  one  day  break  upon 
us  in  a  storm  ?”  The  Carthaginian  after  the 
battle,  having  possession  of  the  eminence,  for¬ 
tified  it,  and  placed  a  guard  on  it  to  secure  his 
camp  on  that  side. 

Minucius  and  Fabius  returned  each  to  his 
intrenchments.  The  latter  did  not  drop  a 
word  which  savoured  of  contempt  for  his  col- 
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league ;  and  Minucius,  now  convinced  of  his 
error,  did  justice  both  to  Fabius  and  himself. 
Having  assembled  his  troops,  he  ingenuously 
owned  to  them  that  he  had  learned  by  expe¬ 
rience,  he  was  not  fit  to  command,  adding, 
that  both  he  and  they  for  the  future  ought  to 
obey  the  orders  of  Fabius.  Then  marching 
them  to  the  pro-dictator’s  camp,  he  presented 
himself  before  him,  made  his  acknowledgments, 
and  resigned  the  dignity  last  conferred  on  him 
by  the  people.  Fabius  received  him  with  great 
kindness,  the  soldiers  embraced  one  another, 
and  there  was  an  universal  joy.  The  pro-dic¬ 
tatorship  being  almost  expired,  Fabius  sent  for 
the  consuls  Servilius  and  Attilius  to  take  upon 
them  the  command  of  the  army. 

Servilius,  with  a  fleet  of  120  ships,  had  made 
an  expedition  into  Africa,  where,  as  he  was 
ravaging  the  coast,  he  fell  into  an  ambuscade, 
and  was  forced  to  retire  to  his  fleet  with  the 
loss  of  a  thousand  of  his  men.  Weighing  an¬ 
chor  in  all  haste  he  sailed  to  Lilybaeum  in  Si¬ 
cily,  and  from  thence,  after  delivering  up  the 
fleet  to  the  praetor  Otacilius,  was  returned  to 
Italy. 

The  consuls  following  the  advice  and  ex¬ 
ample  of  Fabius,  no  action  of  moment  hap¬ 
pened  between  the  two  armies,  though  Hanni¬ 
bal  still  continued  at  Geronium,  and  the  Ro¬ 
mans  held  their  camp  so  near  him  as  to  watch 
all  his  motions. 

The  same  year,  while  the  war  was  thus  car¬ 
ried  on  in  Italy,  Cn.  Scipio  had  great  success. 
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both  by  sea  and  land,  against  the  Carthagi¬ 
nians  in  Spain5.  Ambassadors  came  to  him 

s  The  Romans  at  first  divided  this  country  into  Hither 
Spain  and  Further  Spain.  Augustus  Caesar  afterwards  di¬ 
vided  further  Spain  into  two  provinces,  Baeticaand  Lusita¬ 
nia,  and  gave  the  name  of  Tarraconia  to  Hither  Spain. 

Baetica,  so  called  from  the  river  Bsetis  *,  which  runs 
through  the  middle  of  it,  was  the  most  southern  province, 
and  comprehended  the  present  kingdom  of  Granada,  An¬ 
dalusia,  part  of  new  Castile,  and  Estremadura.  Cadiz, 
called  by  the  ancients  Gades  and  Gadira,  is  a  town  si¬ 
tuated  in  a  small  island  of  the  same  name,  on  the  western 
coast  of  Andalusia,  about  nine  leagues  from  Gibraltar.  It 
is  said  that  Hercules  having  extended  his  conquests  to  the 
ocean,  and  imagining  he  was  come  to  the  extremity  of  the 
world,  raised  two  pillars  near  Gades,  as  monuments  of  his 
victories.  Geographers  are  not  agreed  about  the  place 
where  these  pillars  were  erected.  Baetica  was  the  most 
fruitful,  the  wealthiest,  and  the  most  populous  part  of 
Spain.  It  contained  two  hundred  cities,  the  chief  of 
which  stood  on  the  Baetis,  Castulo  towards  the  source  of 
that  river,  Corduba  (the  native  place  of  Lucan  and  the 
two  Senecas)  lower  down,  and  Hispalisf  nearest  the  sea. 

Its  chief  inhabitants  were  the  Turdetani. 

Lusitania  was  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  ocean,  on 
the  north  by  the  river  Durius,  and  on  the  south  by  the 
river  Anas.  Between  these  two  rivers  runs  the  Tagus. 

Lusitania  included  what  is  now  called  Portugal,  together 
with  part  of  old  and  new  Castile. 

Terraconia  comprehended  the  rest  of  Spain,  that  is  to 
say,  the  kingdoms  of  Murcia,  and  Valencia,  Catalonia, 

Arragon,  Navarre,  Biscay,  the  Asturias,  Gallicia,  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Leon,  and  the  greatest  part  of  the  two  Castiles. 

Terraco:}:,  a  city  on  the  sea-coast,  not  far  from  the  Iberus,  +  Tarragon, 
gave  name  to  the  province.  Pretty  near  this  town  lay 
Barcino,  which  from  its  name  is  thought  to  have  been 
built  by  Amilcar  Barca,  the  father  of  the  great  Hannibal. 

The  chief  nations  of  Tarraconia  were  the  Celtiberi,  beyond 
the  river  Iberus;  the  Cantabri,  where  Biscay  now  lies; 
the  Carpetani,  whose  capital  was  Toledo ;  and  the  Over- 
tani,  &c,  Rollin,  Hist.  Anc.  Tom.  l.  p.  24 7. 
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from  all  the  nations  between  the  Iberus  and 
the  Pyrenees,  and  a  hundred  and  twenty  cities 
surrendered  to  him.  To  add  to  this  good  for¬ 
tune,  his  allies,  the  Celtiberians,  defeated  As- 
drubal  in  two  battles,  killed  15,000  of  his  men, 
and  took  4000  prisoners.  This  was  the  state 
of  the  Roman  affairs  in  Spain,  when  P.  Scipio, 
the  brother  of  Cneius,  arrived  there  with  the 
character  of  pro-consul.  The  view  of  the  se¬ 
nate  in  carrying  on  the  war  with  vigour  in  this 
country,  was  to  divide  the  forces  of  Carthage, 
who  would  be  more  jealous  of  her  conquests  in 
Spain  than  of  those  in  Italy,  and  by  sending 
powerful  succours  to  Asdrubal,  would  be  less 
in  a  condition  to  supply  his  brother  Hannibal. 
P.  Scipio  brought  with  him  thirty  ships  of  war, 
8000  Roman  soldiers,  and  a  great  quantity  of 
arms  and  provisions. 

Asdrubal  being  employed  in  the  Celtiberian 
war,  the  two  brothers  with  joint  forces  passed 
the  Iberus,  and  advanced  to  Saguntum  without 
seeing  an  enemy.  This  city  Hannibal  had  re¬ 
built,  placed  a  garrison  in  it,  and  assigned  it 
for  the  residence  of  all  the  young  noblemen, 
whom  he  had  obliged  their  parents  to  put  into 
his  hands  as  pledges  of  their  fidelity.  There 
was  then  at  Saguntum  a  Spaniard  named  Abe- 
lox,  of  a  good  family,  and  considerable  interest 
in  his  country,  and  hitherto  looked  upon  as 
firmly  attached  to  the  Carthaginians.  This 
man  seeing  their  affairs  declining  in  Spain, 
while  the  Romans  were  daily  gaining  ground, 
began  to  think  of  going  over  to  the  prevailing 
party.  But  considering  at  the  same  time  that 
a  deserter,  how  well  born  soever,  makes  but  an 
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indifferent  figure,  unless  he  can  gain  himself  RYQar^f£ 
credit  by  some  important  services  to  his  new  dxxxvi. 
friends,  formed  a  scheme  to  put  the  young  hos-  Two  hun-’ 
tages  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans.  At  this  tdereed slx* 
time  Bostar  commanded  the  Carthaginians  in 
those  parts,  having  been  sent  by  Asdrubal  to  sutsWpC°n" 
hinder  the  Scipios  from  passing  the  Iberus ; 
but  not  daring  to  wait  for  them,  he  had  re¬ 
tired  to  Saguntum,  and  encamped  under  its 
walls.  Bostar  was  a  good  natured  easy  man, 
and  placed  great  confidence  in  Abelox,  which 
the  latter  abusing,  insinuated  to  him  that  the 
Romans  having  now  passed  the  Iberus,  it 
would  be  no  longer  possible  for  the  Carthagi¬ 
nians  to  keep  Spain  in  obedience  by  fear;  that 
Saguntum  being  threatened  with  a  siege,  he 
had  an  opportunity  of  attaching  all  the  Spa¬ 
niards  to  the  interest  of  his  republic,  by  re¬ 
storing  the  hostages  to  their  parents,  who 
would  think  themselves  under  a  perpetual  ob¬ 
ligation  to  him  for  so  early  providing  for  the 
safety  of  their  children,  and  that  if  the  Romans 
should  by  force  or  artifice  get  them  into  their 
hands,  they  would  certainly  act  the  part  which 
he  advised  him  to  act,  and  by  that  means  bring 
over  many  nations  to  their  party.  Abelox 
added,  that  if  he  was  sent  to  conduct  the  hos¬ 
tages  to  their  respective  countries,  he  did  not 
doubt  but  he  should  be  able  to  represent  the 
obligation  in  such  a  light  to  the  Spaniards,  as 
that  they  should  continue  firm  to  the  interest 
of  a  republic,  who  had  given  so  eminent  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  her  regard  for  her  allies.  The  easy 
Carthaginian,  deceived  by  an  appearance  of 
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friendship,  gave  his  consent  to  the  proposal. 
Abelox  hereupon  stole  away  in  the  night  to 
the  Roman  camp,  acquainted  the  pro-consul 
with  what  he  had  done;  and  it  was  agreed  be¬ 
tween  them  that  a  detachment  of  Romans 
should  lie  in  ambush  the  night  following,  and 
intercept  the  youths  with  their  leader.  The 
project  was  executed  with  success;  and  Scipio, 
by  sending  back  the  hostages  to  their  relations, 
gained  to  himself  a  considerable  interest  in  the 
country. 

To  return  to  Italy:  the  senate  at  Rome  was 
attentive  to  every  thing  that  concerned  the  in¬ 
terest  of  the  republic.  To  maintain  her  dig¬ 
nity,  and  preserve  to  her  the  respect  of  foreign 
nations,  they  sent  to  Pineus  the  Illyrian  king 
for  the  annual  tribute  he  had  engaged  to  pay, 
and  to  Philip  of  Macedon  to  demand  the 
treacherous  Demetrius,  who  had  sheltered 
himself  in  his  dominions,  and  was  exciting  him 
to  take  advantage  of  the  misfortunes  of  Rome, 
and  make  a  descent  upon  Italy  ;  at  the  same 
time  she  refused  to  accept  a  present  of  forty 
vases  of  gold  from  the  city  of  Naples,  that  the 
world  might  see  her  finances  were  not  ex¬ 
hausted. 
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CHAP.  XXI. 

THIRD  YEAR  OF  THE  WAR. 

Battle  of  Cannes , 

THE  time  for  a  new  election  of  consuls  draw-  Y«ar 

ROME 

ing  on,  and  the  present  consuls,  Servilius  and  Dxxxvf 
Attilius,  not  thinking  it  safe  to  leave  the  army,  xwohun-’ 
one  of  them,  at  the  desire  of  the  senate,  norni-  dreds,i*- 
nated  a  dictator  to  hold  the  comitia.  L.  Ve- 
turius  Philo  was  the  person  pitched  upon  ;  but,  ^;pCon‘ 
as  he  seems  to  have  been  attached  to  the  inte-  Livy,  B.22. 
rests  of  the  people,  it  was  probably  for  this  c'j4, 
reason  that  the  senators  made  the  augurs  find 
some  defect  with  regard  to  religion,  in  his  no¬ 
mination,  After  fourteen  days’  exercise  of  his 
office  he  was  forced  to  abdicate ;  and  an  inter¬ 
regnum  ensued.  P,  Cornelius  Asina,  one  of 
the  interreges,  convened  the  centuries  ;  and 
then  amongst  the  candidates  for  the  consulship 
appeared  C.  Terentius  Varro,  who  had  scarce 
any  thing  to  recommend  him  but  his  hatred  of 
the  nobility,  and  the  zeal  he  had  lately  shown 
for  advancing  Minucius,  the  general  of  the 
horse,  to  an  equal  authority  with  the  pro-dicta¬ 
tor  Fabius.  The  patricians,  as  the  most  ef¬ 
fectual  way  to  disappoint  the  hopes  of  Varro, 
set  up  against  him  competitors  of  such  known 
merit,  both  out  of  their  own  body,  and  from 
among  the  plebeians,  as  must  naturally  pre¬ 
possess  the  people  in  their  favour.  But  Varro 
happened  to  have  among  the  tribunes  of  the 
commons  a  relation  named  Q,  Bebius  Heren^ 
nius,  This  man,  in  a  speech  to  the  people, 
yoi„  iv,  c  c 
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inveighed  bitterly  against  the  nobility.  He 
asserted  that  it  was  the  patricians  who  had 
brought  Hannibal  into  Italy  5  that  an  end 
might  have  been  put  to  the  war  had  not  they 
fraudulently  protracted  it ;  and  that  the  Car¬ 
thaginian  would  never  be  conquered  till  a  true 
plebeian,  net  such  a  one  as  was  only  plebeian 
by  extraction,  and  being  dignified  and  ranked: 
among  the  nobility,  had  imbibed  the  patrician 
spirit,  but  a  new  man,  not  infected  with  their 
maxims,  was  at  the  head  of  the  Roman  armies. 
The  people,  full  of  these  impressions,  declared 
Terentius  Varro  consul,  and  would  name  no 
other  that  day,  that  Varro  might  preside  in 
the  comitici  for  choosing  his  colleague.  The 
nobility,  vexed  at  their  disappointment,  pre¬ 
vailed  with  great  difficulty  upon  L.  vEmilius 
Paullus,  an  enemy  to  the  plebeians,  (on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  affront  they  had  put  upon  him 
after  his  victories  in  Illyricum)  to  offer  himself 
as  a  candidate ;  and  the  other  competitors 
yielding  to  him,  lie  was  chosen  consul  in  the 
next  assembly.  The  other  offices  were  be¬ 
stowed  with  great  judgment.  Servilius  and 
Attilius  were  directed  to  remain  in  quality  of 
pro-consuls,  at  the  head  of  the  same  armies 
they  at  present  commanded.  P.  Scipio  was 
continued  pro-consul  in  Spain,  M.  Cl.  Mar¬ 
cell  us  was  appointed  praetor  in  Sicily,  and  L. 
Posthumius  Albinus  in  Cisalpine  Gaul.  All 
these,  except  Terentius  Varro,  had  borne  the 
same  offices  before ;  so  careful  were  the  Ro¬ 
mans  to  have  men  of  experience  to  conduct 
their  affairs  at  so  critical  a  time. 
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The  senate  also  in  the  present  exigency 
augmented  the  army  to  eight  legions  (each 
consisting  of  5000  foot  and  300  horse)  without 
reckoning  the  allies. 

The  usual  practice  (says  Polybius)  is  to 
raise  yearly  but  four  legions,  each  of  4000  foot 
and  200  horse :  and  it  is  only  in  the  most  im¬ 
portant  conjunctures  that  these  numbers  are 
increased  to  5000  and  300.  The  infantry  fur¬ 
nished  by  the  allies  is  only  equal  to  that  of  the 
legions,  but  the  cavalry1  twice  the  number  of 
the  Roman  horse.  Generally  speaking,  each 
consul  has  two  legions  and  one  half  of  the 
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auxiliary  forces,  and  commands  his  army  sepa¬ 
rately,  against  a  different  enemy.  It  rarely 
happens  that  the  four  legions,  with  proportion- 
able  number  of  auxiliaries,  are  employed  in 
the  same  expedition.  But  in  this  the  Romans 
employed  not  only  four  but  eight  legions,  so 
great  was  their  apprehension  of  the  impending 
danger. 


1  We  read  thrice  in  Polybius,  doubtless  through  a  mis¬ 
take  of  the  copyist.  Livy  says  twice,  and  this  must  be 
the  truth,  otherwise  the  cavalry  of  the  Roman  army  at 
the  battle  of  Cannae  (which  is  going  to  be  related)  would 
have  amounted  to  9600,  and  Polybius  himself  says  they 
were  little  more  than  6000.  Here  again  there  must  be 
some  mistake,  it  should  be  little  more  than  7000 ;  for 
reckoning  300  horse  to  each  of  the  eight  legions,  and 
supposing  the  allies  to  have  furnished  double  the  number 
that  the  Romans  did,  the  whole  amount  will  be  7200 ;  and 
so  Livy,  who  frequently  copies  Polybius,  seems  to  have 
understood  him  in  this  place.  Some  historians,  says  he, 
write,  that  when  the  battle  of  Cannae  was  fought  the  Ro¬ 
mans  were  $7,200  strong  (i.  c.  80,000  foot  and  7200 
horse)  B.  22.  c.  3 6. 
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Rome  Though  the  republic  would  not  receive  any 
dxxxvii.  presents  from  her  dependents  in  Italy,  she 
Two  ban-  readily  accepted  at  this  time  a  very  rich  one 
d red  fifteen.  from  king  Hiero,  a  statue  of  Victory  of  massy 
236thCon-  gold,  and  of  great  weight,  75,000  bushels  of 
2o  wheat,  50,000  bushels  of  barley,  and  1000 
c.  37.  *  dartmen  and  slingers  to  oppose  the  Baleares 

and  Numidians.  The  king’s  present  was  ac¬ 
companied  with  an  exhortation  to  the  senate 
to  employ  a  fleet  and  some  land  forces  to 
make  a  descent  upon  Africa.  The  conscript 
fathers  returned  him  a  grateful  answer,  and  in 
pursuit  of  his  advice  ordered  a  reinforcement 
of  twenty-five  quinqueremes  to  T.  Otacilius 
the  pro-praetor  in  Sicily,  (for  Mareellus  was 
not  yet  arrived  there)  giving  him  permission 
to  carry  the  war  into  Africa  if  he  thought  pro¬ 
per.  Before  the  consuls  took  the  field,  the 
soldiers  (which  had  never  been  done  before) 
were  required  to  take  an  oath  to  this  effect, 
that  they  would  assemble  at  the  command  of 
the  consuls,  and  not  depart  afterwards  without 
leave  ;  and  whereas  they  had  been  accustomed 
voluntarily  to  swear  that  they  would  not  for¬ 
sake  their  ensigns  through  fear,  nor  go  out  of 
their  ranks  unless  to  take  up  a  weapon,  or  to 
smite  an  enemy,  or  to  save  the  life  of  a  citizen, 
this  oath  also  was  now  enjoined  them  by  au¬ 
thority. 

Pofvb.  b.3.  While  these  preparations  were  making  at 
Rome,  the  army  under  the  pro-consuls  Servilius 
and  Attilius  continued  to  observe  the  motions 
of  Hannibal.  As  those  generals  had  received 
orders  from  the  senate  not  to  venture  a  battle, 
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but  only  to  train  and  discipline  their  men,  and  R'0eaj"fE 
harass  the  enemy  by  frequent  skirmishes,  all  dxxxvh. 
the  spring  passed,  as  the  winter  had  done,  Twoh™- 
without  any  considerable  action  on  either  side.  dredfifte«“* 
But  the  time  of  harvest  being  come,  Han- 
nibal  decamped  from  Geronium,  and,  to  drive  sulsllip- 
the  enemy  to  the  necessity  of  fighting,  seized 
upon  the  castle  of  Cannae,  where  the  Romans 
had  lodged  the  ammunition  and  provisions 
they  had  brought  from  Canusium.  The  town 
of  Cannae  had  been  destroyed  the  last  year  ; 
the  castle  was  left  standing,  and  Hannibal,  by 
possessing  himself  of  it,  threw  the  Roman  army 
into  great  perplexity :  for,  beside  being  master 
of  those  provisions,  he  was  now  in  a  post  which 
by  its  situation  commanded  all  the  adjacent 
country.  The  pro-consuls  despatched  messen¬ 
ger  after  messenger  to  ask  instructions  from 
the  senate,  concerning  the  measures  they 
should  take.  In  their  letters  they  repre¬ 
sented  that  the  country  all  around  was  ruined; 
that  it  was  impossible  to  advance  near  the  ene¬ 
my  without  being  obliged  to  fight ;  and  that 
all  the  allies,  attentive  to  the  uncertain  state 
of  things,  were  in  suspense  waiting  the  event. 

The  senate  judged  it  expedient  to  come  to  a 
decisive  action  with  the  enemy,  but  wrote  to 
Servjlius  and  Attilius  to  defer  it,  till  the  con¬ 
suls  (whom  they  now  sent  from  Rome)  were 
arrived  dn  the  camp.  Great  dependence  had 
the  fathers  on  the  virtue  and  abilities  of  iEmi- 
lius;  and  indeed  his  known  prudence,  and  the 
eminent  services  he  had  done  his  country  some 
years?  before  in  the  Illyrian  war,  justified  the 
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Year  of  confidence  they  reposed  in  him.  At  his  de- 

R  O  M  E  V,  ,  ,  it 

d xxxvii.  parture  from  Rome,  when  they  had  repre- 
Twoilun-'  sented  to  him  the  great  importance  of  the 
dred  fifteen.  present  occasion,  they  urged  him  to  exert  him- 
t36thCoa-  self  as  a  true  citizen  mindful  of  the  majesty  of 
tuiship.  the  Roman  name.  Nor  was  iEmilius  wanting 
either  of  a  just  sense  of  his  country’s  danger, 
or  of  the  warmest  seal  for  its  preservation  :  so 
that  when  he  was  arrived  at  the  camp,  and  had 
assembled  the  soldiers  to  impart  to  them  the 
pleasure  of  the  senate,  he  made  use  of  all  the 
arguments  he  could  think  of  to  restore  their 
courage,  much  abated  by  so  many  preceding 
disasters.  He  told  them,  that  several  good 
reasons  might  be  assigned  for  the  defeat  of  the 
former  armies  ;  but  that  no  excuse  could  be 
found  if  this  should  fail  of  victory.  That  the 
soldiers  of  those  armies  were  new-raised  men 
without  discipline  or  experience,  and  entirely 
unacquainted  with  the  sort  of  enemy  they  had 
to  deal  with  :  that  those  who  fought  at  the 
Trebia  were  not  recovered  from  the  fatigue  of 
their  voyage  from  Sicily  when  they  were  led  to 
battle :  that  at  the  lake  Thrasymenus  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  so  far  from  seeing  the  enemy  before  the 
battle,  did  not  even  see  them  during  the  con¬ 
flict:  that  in  none  of  the  preceding  engage¬ 
ments  had  there  been  two  consuls  with  two 
consular  armies ;  but  that  now  all  circumstances 
were  changed :  “  By  frequent  skirmishes  with 
the  enemy  you  have  learned  their  manner  of 
fighting.  You  have  not  only  both  the  con¬ 
suls  of  the  present  year  to  conduct  you,  but 
both  the  consuls  of  the  last  year,  who  have 
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consented  to  continue  with  us  and  share  the  Yearofv 
fortune  of  the  day.  With  equal  numbers  you  dxxxvie 
have  seldom  failed  of  beating  the  enemy  in  Twow. 
small  engagements:  it  would  be  strange  there-  drcdfifteen- 
fore,  nay  I  think  it  impossible,  that  now  when 
you  are  double  their  number  you  should  be  su!sIiip- 
vanquished  by  them  in  a  general  action.  But 
what  need  of  further  exhortation  ?  The  fate  of 
Rome,  the  preservation  of  whatever  is  dear  to 
you,  depends  at  this  time  upon  your  courage 
and  resolution.” 

The  next  day2  the  consuls  put  their  army  Roiyb.  b,3. 
in  march  towards  the  place  where  the  Cartha¬ 
ginians  wrere  posted,  and  the  day  following 
pitched  their  camp  within  six  miles  of  them. 

As  it  was  a  smooth  plain,  and  the  Carthagi¬ 
nian  cavalry  were  far  superior  to  the  Roman, 

AEmilius  judged  it  not  proper  to  come  to.  a 
battle  in  that  situation.  He  was  for  drawung 

2  Livy  differs  from  Polybius  with  regard  to  the  particu¬ 
lars  that  happened  before  the  battle  of  Cannae.  The 
Latin  historian  tells  us,  that  Hannibal  had  not  yet  removed 
from  Geronium  when  the  consuls  began  their  march  from 
Rome  ;  that  he  had  then  scarce  ten  days  provisions  in  his 
camp ;  that  the  Spaniards  were  ready  to  desert  him,  and 
that  he  himself  had  thoughts  of  running  away  into  Gaul 
with  his  cavalry,  and  leaving  his  infantry  to  shift  for 
themselves.  He  adds  several  other  circumstances  as  lit¬ 
tle  worth  relating  as  these.  And  indeed,  the  accounts 
that  he,  Appian,  and  the  later  writers,  give  of  these  af¬ 
fairs,  are  intermixed  with  so  many  things  evidently  fahu- 
lous,  and  often  inconsistent  with  one  another,  that  in  the 
text  Polybius  has  been  chiefly  followed,  who  wrote  the 
nearest  to  the  times  he  speaks  of,  was  himself  a  soldier, 
and  whose  history  is  the  most  consistent  and  the  most  ju¬ 
dicious. 
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the  enemy,  if  possible,  to  some  ground  where 
horse  would  have  little  opportunity  to  act. 
But  the  next  day,  it  being  Varro’s  turn  to 
command,  he,  in  spite  of  all  that  his  colleague 
could  say  to  dissuade  him  from  it,  decamped 
and  drew  nearer  the  enemy*  Hannibal  with 
his  cavalry  and  light-armed  foot  advanced  to 
meet  him,  fell  furiously  upon  the  Romans  in 
their  march,  and  put  them  into  great  disorder. 
Varro,  when  he  had  sustained  this  first  shock 
by  means  of  some  of  the  heavy-armed  foot, 
commanded  his  horse  and  dartmen  to  charge, 
and  he  had  the  prudence  to  mingle  with  these 
some  of  his  legionaries  ;  this  gave  him  the  ad¬ 
vantage  in  the  combat,  to  which  the  night  at 
length  put  an  end. 

The  day  following,  iEmilius,  who  was  against 
fighting,  and  yet  could  not  safely  retreat,  en¬ 
camped  two  thirds  of  his  army  along  the  Au- 
fidus3,  which  lay  to  their  left.  The  other  third 
he  led  over  the  river,  and  made  them  intrench 
themselves  at  the  distance  of  about  1300  paces 
eastward  from  his  greater  camp,  and  at  some¬ 
what  more  than  that  distance  from  the  camp 
of  the  enemy,  which  lay  to  the  south.  By 
this  disposition  he  could  protect  his  own  fora¬ 
gers,  and  distress  those  of  the  Carthaginian. 

Hannibal,  foreseeing  that  these  movements 
of  the  Romans  would  infallibly  bring  on  a  ge¬ 
neral  action,  thought  it  advisable,  before  he 

3  The  Aufidus  runs  through  the  Apennines  into  the 
Adriatic,  and  is  the  only  river  in  Italy  which  takes  that 
course. 
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came  to  that  hazard,  to  animate  his  soldiers  RYo*ri^fE 
for  the  occasion  ;  lest  their  late  repulse  should  dxxxvii. 

i  Bef  J«  C* 

have  left  some  impression  of  fear  upon  their  Two  hun- 
minds.  Having  called  them  together*  he  bid 
them  cast  their  eyes  over  the  country  all  around*  236th  c<m- 
and  then  tell  him,  “  Whether,  being  superior  sdship* 
as  they  were  to  the  enemy  in  horse,  they  could 
possibly,  had  the  gods  consulted  their  wishes, 
have  desired  any  thing  more  to  their  advantage 
than  to  come  to  a  decisive  battle  on  such  a 
spot  ?”  They  all  agreed  that  they  could  not 
have  chosen  better.  He  added,  ‘6  thank  the 
gods  then  who  have  brought  your  enemies 
hither,  that  you  may  triumph  over  them  ;  and 
remember  also  your  obligation  to  me  for  hav¬ 
ing  reduced  the  Romans  to  the  necessity  of 
fighting;  for,  advantageous  as  the  ground  is  to 
us*  here  fight  they  must,  there  is  no  avoiding 
it.”  He  concluded  with  reminding  them  of 
their  former  exploits,  and  with  assuring  them 
that  one  victory  more  would  give  a  period  to 
all  their  labours,  and  put  them  in  possession  of 
all  their  hopes,  the  wealth  of  Rome,  and  the 
dominion  of  Italy. 

The  Carthaginian  after  this  intrenched  his 
forces  on  the  west  side  of  Aufidus,  where  lay 
the  greater  camp  of  the  Romans,  and  the  next 
day  but  one  drew  out  his  army  and  presented 
battle.  AEmilius  not  liking  the  ground,  and 
being  persuaded  that  want  of  provisions  would 
very  soon  oblige  Hannibal  to  quit  his  post,  de¬ 
clined  the  challenge,  but  took  great  care  to 
have  his  two  camps  well  fortified  and  guarded. 
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•  Y*MfE  ^ann^a^  after  waiting  awhile  in  the  field, 
d xxx vii.  returned  to  his  intrenchments,  and  detached 
Two  hun-  some  of  his  Numidians  to  pass  the  Aufidus, 
dred  fifteen.  ancj  fa][  Up0n  certain  parties  that,  from  the  Ho- 
man  lesser  camp,  were  coming  to  the  river  for 
suiship.  water.  The  Numidians  having  easily  put 
these  to  flight,  advanced  so  far  as  to  brave  the 
Romans  in  their  very  camp  ;  an  insult  so  of¬ 
fensive  to  the  soldiers  in  general,  as  well  as  to 
Varro,  that  had  it  not  been  iEmilius’s  turn  to 
command,  those  of  the  greater  camp  would 
have  instantly  crossed  the  river  to  join  their 
fellows,  and  offer  battle  to  the  enemy.  “  Their 
impatience  to  fight,”  says  Polybius,  “  was  ex¬ 
treme  ;  for  when  men  have  once  resolved  upon 
a  difficult  and  dangerous  enterprise,  no  time 
seems  so  tedious  as  the  space  between  the  de¬ 
termination  and  the  execution.” 

The  same  author  tells  us,  that  when  the 
news  came  to  Rome  of  the  armies  being  near 
each  other,  and  of  their  daily  skirmishing  and 
pickeering,  the  people,  remembering  their 
former  defeats,  were  universally  in  'the  utmost 
anxiety  and  fear,  well  foreseeing  the  fatal  con¬ 
sequences  of  a  new  overthrow ;  that  they 
talked  of  nothing  but  oracles,  extraordinary 
appearances,  prodigies  seen  both  in  temples 
and  in  private  houses  ;  and  that  their  whole 
time  was  spent  in  vows  and  supplications : 
he  adds, <f  for  in  all  public  calamities  and  dan¬ 
gers  the  Romans  are  extremely  careful  to  pa¬ 
cify  the  anger  of  the  gods ;  nor  of  the  many 
religious  ceremonies  prescribed  for  such  occa- 
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sions,  is  there  one,  of  which,  how  frivolous  and  R^a!^6£ 
impertinent  soever  it  may  appear,  they  think  dxxxvii. 
the  practice  unbecoming.”  Twohun- 

At  sun-rise  in  the  morning,  after  the  insult  dred  fifteen- 
by  the  Numidians,  Varro,  having  the  com-  ssethCon- 
mand,  led  his  troops  of  the  greater  camp  over  ^sh*Pul 
the  Aufidus,  and  joining  them  to  those  of  the  ofCann®. 
lesser,  drew  them  up  in  the  plain  after  the  ac-  c.01^.15'3' 
customed  manner  *,  excepting  that,  in  all  the  •;See  ^ 
three  lines,  the  battalions  stood  closer,  and 
those  in  the  first  line  were  deeper  than  usual. 

The  Roman  knights,  commanded  by  iEmilius, 
formed  the  right  wing  close  to  the  river ;  the 
cavalry  of  the  allies,  under  Terentius  Varro, 
made  the  left.  The  pro-consuls  Servilius  and 
Attilius  led  the  main  body,  consisting  of 70,000 
foot;  for  Varro  had  left  10,000  men  in  the 
greater  camp,  with  orders  to  attack  that  of 
Hannibal  when  the  armies  should  be  engaged. 

The  Carthaginian 4  no  sooner  perceived  the 

*  Plutarch  reports,  that  Varro’s  confidence  and  his  nu¬ 
merous  army  alarmed  the  Carthaginians ;  that  Hannibal 
with  a  small  company  went  out  to  take  a  view  of  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  fand  that  one  of  his  followers,  called  Gisco,  saying 
to  him,  that  the  “  number  of  the  enemy  was  very  astonish¬ 
ing;”  Hannibal  with  a  serious  countenance  answered, 

“  There  is  something  yet  more  astonishing  which  you  take 
no  notice  of,  that  in  all  that  multitude  there  tis  not  one 
man  whose  name  is  Gisco.”  This  jest  made  all  the  com¬ 
pany  laugh,  who  telling  it  to  every  one  they  met  in  their 
return,  the  laughter  was  continued  till  they  reached  the 
camp.  The  army  seeing  Hannibal  and  his  attendants 
come  back  laughing,  imagined  that  without  doubt  this 
•  mirth  proceeded  from  the  good  posture  of  their  affairs, 
and  their  contempt  of  the  enemy;  which  did  not  a  little 
raise  the  spirits  of  the  soldiers. 
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Romans  in  motion,  but  he  sent  over  the  Aufi- 
dus  his  slingers,  and  the  other  light-armed  foot. 
The  rest  of  the  army  followed,  passing  the  river 
at  two  different  places.  He  drew  up  his  forces 
in  one  front.  To  face  the  Roman  knights  he 
posted  his  Spanish  and  Gallic  cavalry  in  his  left 
wing ;  next  these  were  placed  one  half  of  his 
African  infantry,  then  the  Spanish  and  Gallic 
foot,  then  the  other  half  of  his  Africans ;  and 
the  Numidian  horse  made  his  right  wing. 

The  Africans  were  armed  after  the  Roman 
manner,  out  of  the  spoils  taken  from  the  enemy 
in  former  battles.  The  Gauls,  naked  from  the 
waist  upward,  and  the  Spaniards,  clothed  in 
linen  jackets  trimmed  with  purple,  were  armed 
each  after  the  manner  of  their  country.  They 
had  shields  alike,  but  the  Gauls  used  long  broad 
swords,  fit  only  for  cutting  strokes,  and  at  a 
certain  distance ;  the  Spaniards’  short  and  well- 
pointed  blades,  proper  both  for  striking  and 
thrusting.  The  cohorts  of  these  two  nations 
being  ranged  alternately,  this  medley  of  troops 
of  such  different  appearances,  is  said  to  have 
been  terrible  to  behold.  Strong  of  body  and 
furious  in  charging  were  the  Gauls,  but  accus¬ 
tomed  to  spend  their  violence  at  the  first  brunt  \ 
the  Spaniards,  less  eager  and  more  wary,  wore 
neither  ashamed  to  give  ground  when  over¬ 
matched,  nor  afraid  to  return  and  renew,  the 
fight  whenever  it  was  practicable.  <jAs  the  im¬ 
petuosity  of  the  one,  and  the  patience  of  the 
other,  served  mutually  to  reduce  each.Spf  them 
to  a  good  and  firm  temper,  so  the  place  which 
they  held  in  this,  battle  added  confidence  to 
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them  both:  for  they  saw  themselves  well  and  of, 
strongly  flanked  by  the  Africans,  whose  name  dxxxvii. 
was  grown  terrible  in  Spain  by  their  conquests.  Two  hua- 
and  in  Gaul  by  this  their  present  war.  Asdru-  dred  fifteen- 
bal  commanded  the  cavalry  of  the  left  wing, 

Hanno*  the  right;  and  Hannibal,  with  his  suUhiP- 
brother  Mago,  took  the  conduct  of  the  main  Mai'Irba!y' 
body;  this  amounted  to  about  40,000  foot: 
the  horse  were  10,000.  The  armies  were  nei¬ 
ther  of  them  incommoded  by  the  rising  sun, 
the  Romans  facing  to  the  south,  their  enemies 
to  the  north. 

The  action  began  with  the  skirmishing  of  the 
velites  or  light-armed  troops,  with  little  advan¬ 
tage  to  either  side.  During  this  skirmish,  the 
Roman  knights  came  to  an  engagement  with 
the  Spanish  and  Gallic  cavalry.  Being  shut 
in  by  the  river  on  one  side,  and  by  their  own 
infantry  on  the  other,  they  could  practise  none 
of  the  evolutions  and  returns  commonly  used 
in  fight  by  the  horse  in  those  days,  There  was 
no  way  but  to  bear  forward  in  a  right  line;  and 
both  parties  rushing  violently  on,  the  men  came 
at  length  to  grapple  with  one  another,  and 
many  of  them,  their  horses  running  from  under 
them,  fell  to  the  ground,  whence  starting  up 
again,  they  fought  on  foot.  In  conclusion,  the 
Roman  cavalry  were  overborne  and  forced  to 
recoil.  This  the  consul  A3milius  could  by  no  sir  w  B 
means  refhedy,  for  Asdrubal,  with  his  boister¬ 
ous  Gauls  and  Spaniards,  was  not  to  be  resisted' 
by  the  Roman  knights,  unequal  both  in  num¬ 
ber  and  horsemanship.  The  greater  part  Of 
them^afterabey  had  defended  themselves1  with 
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r^cTm1"  e  ^ie  utmost  bravery,  were  slain  upon  the  spot, 
dxxxvii.  and  most  of  the  remainder  in  their  flight  along 

D  f  T  n  .  o  o 

Two  h uni  the  river ;  for  Asdrubal  gave  no  quarter, 

dred  fifteen.  Before  this  rout  was  quite  finished,  the  heavy- 

armed  infantry  on  both  sides  joined  battle. — 
suiship.  Hannibal,  in  advancing  against  the  enemy,  had 
caused  his  Gauls  and  Spaniards,  who  held  the 
middle  of  his  line,  (and  probably  made  nine- 
tenths  of  it5)  to  march,  some  faster,  some 
slower,  so  as  by  degrees  to  form  the  figure  of  a 
crescent,  the  convex  side  towards  the  Homans 
and  the  extreme  points  touching  the  Africans 
to  the  right  and  left.  The  middle,  or  most  pro¬ 
minent  part  of  the  curve  being  the  thickest6, 
(as  its  figure  of  a  crescent  implies)  and  the  best 
strengthened  against  all  impression,  sustained 
the  shock  of  the  enemy  for  some  time  with  great 
bravery  and  steadiness;  till  the  Roman  centre, 
reinforced  by  some  battalions  from  the  wings, 
compelled,  by  its  very  weight,  the  curve  to  yield : 
but  by  the  artful  management  of  Hannibal,  this 
curve  so  yielded  and  bent  inward,  as  at  length 
to  form  a  new  curve,  the  concave  side  towards 

*  The  reason  for  this  opinion  will  be  given  hereafter. 

*  Polybius  (B.  3.  c.  115,)  tells  us  that  the  Gauls  were 
thinly  ranged,  and  therefore  easily  broken.  But  if  this  be 
meant  of  the  whole  crescent,  how  will  it  accord  with  the 
stout  fight  which  he  himself  says  the  Gauls  maintained,  or 
with  the  necessity  which  the  Roman  centre,  already  deep, 
was  under  of  being  strengthened  by  draughts  from  the 
wings,  in  order  to  break  that  crescent  ?  I  imagine,  there¬ 
fore,  that  Polybius  speaks  here  of  the  sides  only  of  the 
crescent,  the  parts  towards  the  horns,  and  not  of  the 
middle  part,  which,  though  thick  and  strong,  was  already 
broken  by  the  superior  weight  of  the  Roman  centre. 
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the  enemy.  The  Roman  legions  following  their  R^ar^fE 
supposed  victory,  and  pressing  still  forward  dxxxvil 
against  the  Gauls  and  Spaniards,  who  conti-  twow" 
nued  retiring  before  them,  came  insensibly  be-  dred  fifteen- 
tween  the  two  bodies  of  African  infantry,  which 
had  not  yet  moved  from  their  posts,  and  the  sulshiP- 
depth  of  whose  files7  was  perhaps  at  first  con¬ 
cealed  by  the  sides  of  the  concave  into  which 
the  Romans  entered,  and  was  but  gradually 
discovered  in  proportion  as  the  Gauls  and  Spa¬ 
niards  recoiled.  The  two  bodies  of  Africans, 
as  the  conjuncture  itself  dictated,  facing  one  to 
the  right  the  other  to  the  left,  attacked  the 
Romans  in  flank,  so  that  these  could  fight  no 
longer  in  the  order  of  a  phalanx8  (which  form 

7  Neither  Livy  nor  Polybius  say  any  thing  of  the  propor¬ 
tion  which  the  number  of  the  Gauls  anti  Spaniards  bore  to 
that  of  the  Africans ;  nor  whether  the  African  battalions 
were  longer  in  rank  or  in  file.  Nor  do  they  give  us  any 
light  concerning  those  wonderful  movements,  by  which 
Hannibal  could,  without  confusion,  form  his  centre  from  a 
straight  line  into  a  crescent,  the  convex  to  the  enemy;  and 
afterwards,  without  confusion,  invert  its  figure. 

6  Chevalier  Folard  (tom.  4.  p.  3 77-)  from  this  expres¬ 
sion  of  Polybius,  triumphantly  concludes  that  the  Romans 
were  originally  drawn  up  by  Varro  in  a  phalange  coupee, 
that  is,  says  the  chevalier,  in  (C  columns  with  small  inter¬ 
vals  between  them.”  The  inference  is  not  well  deduced. 

For,  supposing  the  Romans  to  have  been  ranged  at  first  in  / 
three  lines  as  usual,  yet  Polybius  might  well  speak  of  them 
as  in  the  order  of  a  phalanx  at  this  time.  It  was  the  con¬ 
stant  practice  for  all  the  three  lines  to  form  themselves  into 
one  phalanx,  whenever  it  happened  that  neither  the  first 
alone,  nor  the  first  and  second  united,  could  make  any  im¬ 
pression  on  the  enemy.  And  that  this  was  the  present 
case  with  the  centre  of  the  Roman  army,  is  plain  from  the 
necessity  tire  generals  were  under  of  bringing,  'some  batta- 
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RYoaM°E  taken  during  the  conflict)  but  were 

Dxxxvn.  obliged  to  divide  themselves  into  platoons  or 
Two  him-  small  bodies,  to  make  head  against  those  un- 
dred  fiiteen.  expected  enemies. 

236thCwT  The  consul  iEmilius,  after  the  defeat  of  his 
juisinp.  cavalry,  seeing  that  all  depended  upon  the  foot, 
had  by  this  time  put  himself  among  the  legion¬ 
aries,  animating  them  both  by  words  and  ex¬ 
ample.  Hannibal  acted  the  like  part  among 
the  Gauls  and  Spaniards,  the  conduct  of  whom 
he  had  taken  upon  himself  from  the  begin¬ 
ning. 

Hitherto  there  had  nothing  of  moment  hap¬ 
pened  between  the  Numidian  horse9  and  the 
cavalry  of  the  Roman  allies,  commanded  by 

lions  from  the  wings  to  strengthen  it.  If  the  hastati,  prin- 
cipes,  and  triarii,  of  the  centre,  united  in  one  phalanx,  had 
not  failed  in  the  attempt  to  break  Hannibal’s  crescent, 
what  occasion  could  there  be  of  adding  strength  to  them 
from  the  wings  ? 

9  According  to  Livy,  when  the  two  armies  were  just 
ready  to  join  battle,  500  of  these  Numidians  came  gallop¬ 
ing  away  from  their  fellows,  with  their  shields  cast  behind 
their  backs,  (as  was  the  manner  of  those  that  yielded)  and 
throwing  down  their  arms,  surrendered  themselves.  Varro 
had  not  leisure  to  examine  them,  but  thinking  them  really 
disarmed,  ordered  them  behind  the  lines.  In  the  heat  of 
the  battle,  these  pretended  deserters,  having  short  swords 
under  their  jackets,  flew  upon  the  hindmost  of  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  while  all  eyes  and  thoughts  were  bent  another  way, 
so  that  they  did  great  mischief,  and  caused  yet  a  greater 
terror.  Polybius  mentions  nothing  of  this,  which  lie 
would  hardly  have  omitted,  had  there  been  any  founda¬ 
tion  for  it.  Nor  does  he  say  any  thing  of  a  certain  wind 
called  Vulturnus,  which,  according  to  the  Latin  historian, 
proved  very  pernicious  to  the  Romans,  by  blowing  dust, 
in  their  eyes. 
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Varro  ;  for  the  former  would  neither  give  nor 
sustain  any  charge :  yet  by  making  frequent 
offers,  they  kept  their  enemies  so  employed  as 
to  hinder  them  from  assisting  the  legions.  But 
now  the  last  and  fatal  blow,  which  completed 
the  destruction  of  the  Roman  army,  was  given 
by  the  same  hand  that  gave  the  first.  For  As- 
drubal,  having  cut  in  pieces  almost  all  the  horse 
of  the  Roman  right  wing,  hastened  to  the  as¬ 
sistance  of  the  Numidians.  The  cavalry  of  the 
Roman  left  wing,  perceiving  his  approach,  did 
not  wait  to  be  attacked  ;  they  immediately  fled. 
Hereupon  Asdrubal  ordering  the  light  Numi¬ 
dians,  as  fittest  for  that  service,  to  pursue 
them,  turned  with  his  Spanish  and  Gallic  horse 
upon  the  rear  of  the  Roman  main  body,  which 
by  this  means  was  entirely  surrounded.  Then 
was  the  slaughter  dreadful,  and  then  fell  the 
consul  iEmilius  10,  quite  covered  with  wounds, 

10  Livy  tells  us  that  Aimilius  had  been  wounded  in  the 
action  between  the  cavalry,  yet  being  assisted  by  those  of 
the  Roman  knights  who  had  escaped  from  Asdrubal,  he 
made  head  against  Hannibal,  and  restored  the  fight  in  se¬ 
veral  places.  At  length,  unable  through  weakness  to  ma¬ 
nage  his  horse,  he  was  obliged  to  dismount ;  his  attendants 
did  the  like,  and  it  being  told  Hannibal  that  the  consul 
had  ordered  his  cavalry  to  quit  their  horses,  he  is  reported 
to  have  said,  jestingly,  “  I  had  rather  he  had  delivered 
them  to  me  bound.”  Livy  adds,  what  is  hard  to  be  con¬ 
ceived,  that  some  of  the  Roman  knights,  when  they  saw 
the  battle  irrecoverably  lost,  remounted  their  horses  and 
escaped.  One  of  them,  Cn.  Lentulus,  a  legionary  tribune, 
galloping  along,  found  the  consul  covered  with  blood,  and 
sitting  upon  a  stone.  Lentulus  entreated  him  to  rise  aud 
save  himself,  offering  him  his  horse  ;  but  JEtpilius  refused 
it,  exhorting  the  tribune  to  shift  for  himself,  and  not  to 
lose  time,  adding,  that  it  was  not  his  purpose  to  be  brought 
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rTTm^e  nobly  discharging  in  this  conclusion  of  his  life, 
dxxxvii.  as  in  all  the  former  parts  of  it,  the  duties  of  a 
Two  tun-  good  citizen.  The  Romans,  encompassed  on 
deed  fifteen.  ap  sides,  faced  every  way,  and  held  out  for 
wcihTon-  some  time  :  but  the  outermost  ranks  of  their 
suisidp.  orb  being  still  mowed  down,  they  were  gradu¬ 
ally  forced  into  a  narrow  compass,  and  becom¬ 
ing  at  length  a  mere  throng,  unable  to  wield 
their  arms,  were  all  put  to  the  sword  n. 

again  into  judgment  by  the  people,  be  an  accuser  of  his 
colleague,  or  be  himself  charged  with  that  day’s  loss.  He 
further  desired  Lenlulus  to  give  the  senate  notice  to  for¬ 
tify  Rome,  and  to  tell  Fabius  that  he  had  been  mindful  of 
his  counsel  to  the  last.  The  consul  had  no  sooner  uttered 
these  words,  but  first  a  multitude  of  his  own  men  in  the 
rout,  and  then  the  enemy  in  the  pursuit,  came  upon  him : 
the  latter,  not  knowing  who  he  was,  despatched  him  with 
their  darts.  Lentulus  escaped  by  the  swiftness  of  his 
horse. 

11  The  accounts  transmitted  to  us  by  Polybius  and 
Livy  of  the  battle  of  Cannae,  are  not  sufficiently  full  and 
clear  to  convey  to  those  who  read  them,  at  this  distance 
of  time,  distinct  and  satisfactory  ideas  of  what  passed  in 
that  memorable  day ;  but  have  left  much  room  for  con¬ 
jee  tti  re. 

In  the  plans  that  are  commonly  given  by  the  moderns 
of  this  battle,  the  infantry  of  the  two  armies  are  equal  in 
front.  Hannibal’s  centre,  which  he  formed  into  a  crescent, 
the  convex  side  towards  the  enemy,  makes  but  one-third 
of  his  line  of  foot.  How  then  came  it  to  pass,  that  this  cres¬ 
cent,  when  it  yielded  and  retreated,  so  as  gradually  to  in¬ 
vert  its  figure,  and  present  a  concave  to  the  enemy,  drew 
after  it,  and  within  it,  more  of  the  Roman  infantry  than 
had  stood  opposite  to  it  when  the  armies  first  faced  each 
other  ?  This  may  be  answered  from  Polybius,  who  tells 
us,  that  during  the  conflict  between  the  centres  of  the  two 
armies,  the  Romans,  by  draughts  from  their  wings,  thick¬ 
ened  or  deepened  their  centre,  which  therefore  broke,  by 
its  very  weight,  the  Carthaginian  centre  or  crescent,  con- 
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During  this  slaughter  of  the  Roman  foot,  the 
Numidians  were  pursuing  Terentius  and  the 

sisting  of  the  Gauls  and  Spaniards.  lie  adds,  that  the  Ro¬ 
mans  pressing  unwarily  after  those  Gauls  and  Spaniards, 
came  at  length  between  the  two  bodies  of  African  infan- 
try  ;  which,  by  a  conversion  one  to  the  right  and  the  other 
to  the  left,  instantly  pressed  the  Romans  on  their  flanks ; 
and  that  Asdrubal  soon  after  came  thundering  upon  their 
backs  with  his  victorious  cavalry. 

All  this  is  conceivable  and  credible ;  and  we  here  see 
how  not  only  the  cohorts  that  were  originally  in  the  Ro¬ 
man  centre,  but  those  which  were  drawn  from  the  wings  to 
deepen  it,  became  totally  encompassed  by  the  enemy ;  by 
the  Gauls  and  Spaniards  in  front,  by  the  Africans  in  flank, 
and  b}r  Asdrubal  in  the  rear.  < 

But  the  great  difficulty  still  remains  :  for  it  is  generally 
agreed  (and  indeed  Polybius’s  words  seem  to  import)  that 
the  whole,  or  almost  the  whole,  of  the  Roman  infantry,  in 
one  deep  phalanx,  pressed  after  the  retiring  Gauls  and 
Spaniards,  and  so  became  at  length  wedged  between  the 
two  bodies  of  Africans.  Now,  how  could  this  happen,  if 
the  space  between  those  two  bodies  was  but  one  third  of 
Hannibal’s  line  of  foot  ?  For  is  it  credible,  that  the  Roman 
generals  could  be  so  infatuated  as,  in  the  heat  of  the  battle, 
to  contract  the  front  of  their  army  to  one  third  of  its  first 
extent,  draw  all  the  battalions  of  the  wings  to  the  centre, 
and  leave  no  troops  to  oppose  the  two  wings  (two  thirds) 
of  Hannibal’s  line,  that  were  standing  before  them  in  bat¬ 
tle  array  ?  And  if  those  generals,  to  deepen  their  centre, 
only  thinned  their  wings  (as  Chevalier  Folard  supposes) 
what  advantage  could  Hannibal  hope  from  drawing  the 
Roman  centre  within  his  two  wings  ?  Since  these  wings, 
while  employed  in  attacking  the  flanks  of  that  centre, 
would  themselves  be  exposed  to  be  attacked  both  in  flank 
and  rear  by  the  remainder  of  the  Roman  wings  ;  which, 
if  we  suppose  them  diminished  by  one  half,  were  still  equal 
in  number  of  men  to  the  Carthaginian  wings. 

It  would  seem  therefore  that  the  plans  which  represent 
Hannibal’s  crescent,  as  making  but  one  third  of  his  line, 
must  be  extremely  faulty. 

Chevalier  Folard,  though  he  speaks  as  if  he  were  a  per- 
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horse  of  the  left  wing.  Of  all  the  Roman  ca¬ 
valry  70  only  escaped  with  the  consul  to  Ye- 

fect  master  of  the  subject,  is  as  unsatisfactory  in  his  account 
of  the  battle  as  any  writer  before  him.  His  plan  of  it  (tom. 
4.  p.391.)  represents  Hannibal’s  curve  as  but  one  third 
of  his  line  of  foot ;  but  being  aware  of  the  small  number 
of  Africans  in  the  Carthaginian  army,  much  too  small  to 
make  the  other  two  thirds  of  the  line,  (as  they  do  in  the 
Jesuits’  plan)  he  represents  the  curve  as  consisting  of  only 
a  part  of  the  Gauls  and  Spaniards  ;  the  remainder  of  which 
troops  stand  extended  to  the  right  and  left  from  the  horns 
of  the  crescent,  and  between  it  and  the  Africans,  who  make 
only  the  extremities  of  the  line,  or  the  outer  parts  of  the 
wings. 

The  employment  which  the  chevalier  finds  for  these 
wings,  is  not  to  give  upon  the  flanks  of  the  Romans  that 
were  advanced  within  the  hollow  of  the  inverted  curve, 
but  to  wheel,  extend  themselves,  and  attack  both  in  flank 
and  rear  the  Roman  wings,  which  he  supposes  to  be  still 
subsisting,  though  much  weakened  by  the  imprudence  of 
their  leaders. 

This  account  of  the  action  has  not  the  least  foundation 
in  Polybius,  who  does  not  say,  that  the  Romans  of  the 
centre,  by  rashly  pursuing  the  Gauls  and  Spaniards  of 
Hannibal’s  crescent,  came  between  other  Gauls  and  Spa¬ 
niards  of  his  wings,  (as  they  must  do  according  to  the  che¬ 
valier’s  plan)  but  between  the  two  bodies  of  Africans. — 
The  Africans  are  the  only  troops  the  historian  speaks  of 
as  coming  upon  the  flanks  of  the  Romans.  Nor  does  he 
say  any  thing  of  the  Africans  wheeling  and  extending 
themselves  to  attack  the  Roman  wings  in  flank  and  rear, 
but  that  turning  or  inclining  (*A ivczvhs)  one  part  of  them 
to  the  shield,  the  other  to  the  spear,  i.  e.  one  facing  or 
turning  to  the  right,  the  other  to  the  left,  they  pressed 
upon  the  flanks  oi  those  Romans  that  were  pursuing  the 
Gauls  and  Spaniards  of  Hannibal’s  crescent  or  centre. 

The  Roman  wings,  says  the  chevalier,  still  subsisted, 
though  much  weakened  by  the  draughts  made  from  them. 
I  know  not  how  much  the  chevalier  would  allow  them  to 
be  weakened.  But  if  we  suppose  them  to  be  diminished 
the  one  half,  they  were  still  equal  (as  I  said  before)  in  nu 
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nusia,  and  about  300  more  into  other  neigh¬ 
bouring  towns,  2000  were  taken  prisoners,  the 
rest  were  slain. 

ber  of  men  to  the  Carthaginian  wings ;  and  it  is  hardly  credi¬ 
ble  that  the  Roman  wings,  having  at  this  time  no  enemies  to 
contend  with  but  the  Carthaginian  wings,  should  stand  still 
while  these  were  wheeling  and  extending  themselves  to 
come  upon  their  flank  and  rear;  or  that  the  Carthaginians 
should  find  their  account  in  such  an  attempt. 

I  shall  observe  by  the  way,  that  Polybius  never  speaks 
of  any  part  of  the  Roman  arm}'  being  attacked  in  rear  by 
the  Carthaginian  foot.  This  was  left  for  Asdrubal  and  his 
horse,  who  could  hardly  have  performed  this  part  without 
riding  over  the  Africans,  had  these  enclosed  the  Romans 
behind. 

What  seems  to  have  driven  the  chevalier  into  all  these 
deviations  from  his  author,  is  his  fundamental  error  of  form¬ 
ing  Hannibal’s  crescent  out  of  but  one  third  of  his  line. 

Sir  Walter  Raleigh  has  gone  into  the  other  extreme. — 
To  account  for  the  whole  Roman  army’s  being  enclosed  by 
the  enemy,  lie  supposes  that  Hannibal’s  crescent  was  of 
such  extent,  as  to  make  his  whole  front ;  that  the  Romans 
saw  nothing  before  them  but  that  crescent;  that  the  Afri¬ 
cans  (deep  in  file)  were  hid  behind  its  two  corners,  and 
not  discovered  by  the  Romans  till  they  were  attacked  by 
them.  “  For  it  is  agreed,”  says  he,  “  that  the  Romans 
were  encompassed  unawares,  and  that  they  behaved  them¬ 
selves  as  men  who  thought  upon  no  other  work  than  what 
was  found  them  by  the  Gauls.  Neither  is  it  credible,  that 
they  would  have  been  so  mad,  as  to  run  headlong  with  the 
whole  bulk  of  their  army  into  the  throat  of  slaughter,  had 
they  seen  those  weapons  bent  against  them  at  the  first, 
which  when  they  did  see,  they  had  little  hope  to  escape. 
Much  might  be  imputed  to  their  heat  of  fight,  and  rash¬ 
ness  of  inferior  captains:  but  since  the  consul  Paul  us,  a 
man  so  expert  in  war,  being  vanquished  in  horse,  had  put 
himself  among  the  legions,  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  he 
and  they  did  wilfully  thus  engage  themselves.” 

That  Hannibal’s  crescent  of  Gauls  and  Spaniards  made 
the  whole  of  his  front,  cannot  be  reconciled  with  Polybius 
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*  Seep. 256. 


The  whole  of  the  infantry  that  had  been  in 
the  battle  was  cut  off,  except  about  3000,  who 

or  Livy,  who  expressly  relate,  that  the  Carthaginian  drew 
up  all  his  infantry  in  one  line,  of  which  the  Africans  made 
the  two  points  or  wings ;  and  Polybius  more  than  once,  in 
describing  the  action,  calls  the  crescent  7 ‘a^stra.,  the  middle 
or  centre  of  Hannibal’s  battalia,  and  the  Africans  are  spoken 
of,  not  as  hid,  but  as  appearing  to  the  enemy  armed  after 
the  Roman  manner. 

But  it  is  not  credible,  says  Sir  Walter,  that  the  Romans 
would  have  been  so  mad  as  to  run  with  the  whole  bulk  of 
their  army  between  the  Africans,  had  they  seen  them  at 
first. 

I  will  not  pretend  to  remove  this  difficulty.  All  I  can 
aim  at  is,  in  some  measure,  to  lessen  it. 

Hannibal’s  infantry  is  said  to  have  consisted  of  about 
40,000  men,  extended  at  first  in  one  straight  line.  Of  this 
line,  the  Gauls  and  Spaniards  (who  afterwards  formed 
themselves  into  a  crescent)  made  the  middle  or  centre,  and 
the  Africans  the  wings.  Now,  if  that  middle  part,  instead 
of  being  but  one  third,  was  at  least  nine  tenths  of  the  line, 
as  there  is  good  reason  to  believe,  it  will  much  lessen  our 
wonder,  that  the  Romans,  when  they  had  forced  that  mid¬ 
dle  part  to  give  ground,  should  imagine  themselves  secure 
of  the  victory,  and  unwarily  engage  themselves  between 
the  Africans,  who  made  so  narrow  a  front,  as  only  a  tenth 
of  the  Carthaginian  line,  that  is  to  say,  at  each  extremity 
a  twentieth. 

That  the  Africans  made  but  a  very  narrow  front,  in 
respect  of  the  rest  of  the  line,  may,  I  think,  be  fairly  col¬ 
lected  from  the  small  number  to  which  we  are  obliged  to 
reduce  them,  and  from  the  manner  in  which  it  is  reason¬ 
able  to  believe  they  were  drawn  up. 

It  cannot  be  supposed  that  the  Africans  amounted  to 
above  8000  men.  Hannibal  brought  into  Italy  but  20,000 
foot,  of  which  number  12,000  only  were  Africans  *,  and 
the  other  8000  Spaniards.  At  the  battle  of  the  Trebia,  his 
heavy  armed  infantry,  Spaniards,  Africans,  and  Gauls, 
were  but  20,000  in  all.  He  lost  some  of  his  Africans  in 
this  battle,  some  at  the  lake  Thrasymenus ;  and  doubtless 
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fled  most  of  them  to  Canusium12.  Among  the  Year  of 
dead  were,  beside  the  consul  ASmilius,  the  two  dxxxvii. 

Bef.  J.  C. 

Two  hu ti¬ 
the  Africans  suffered  with  the  rest  of  the  troops  in  their  dred  fifteen, 
march  through  the  fens  of  Hetruria,  and  in  their  other 
fatigues.  Hannibal  had  now  been  three  years  in  Italy,  and  sujslj;p 
had  received  no  recruits  from  Africa ;  and  from  all  these 
considerations  we  may  well  conclude,  that  his  Africans 
were  diminished  by  one  third  at  least,  before  the  battle  of 
Cannae. 

Now  supposing  the  Africans  to  be  but  8000  of  Hanni¬ 
bal’s  40,000  foot,  and  supposing  his  battalia  to  be  every 
where  of  equal  depth,  it  is  plain  that  the  Africans  could 
make  no  more  than  one  fifth  part  of  the  Carthaginian  front, 
or  one  tenth  of  it  at  each  extremity  of  the  line.  But  if  we 
consider,  that  Hannibal’s  intention,  from  the  beginning  of 
the  day,  was  to  draw  the  bulk  of  the  Roman  army  between 
his  Africans,  it  is  reasonable  to  believe  that  he  so  disposed 
those|Africans  as  to  hide  their  strength  as  much  as  possible; 
and  that  he  gave  them  no  more  extent  in  front,  than  was 
necessary  to  be  their  depth  when  they  should  face,  one  part 
of  them  to  the  right,  and  the  orher  to  the  left,  to  attack  the 
flanks  of  the  Romans  pressing  after  the  retiring  Gauls  and 
Spaniards  ;  and  if  so,  it  is  probable  that  the  front  which  the 
Africans  made,  was  not  so  much  as  a  tenth  part  of  the  line, 
or,  at  each  extremity  a  twentieth.  And  this  being  granted, 
it  will  not  be  so  astonishing  that  the  bulk  of  the  Roman 
army  should  run  precipitately  between  them.  That  the 
whole  did,  strictly  speaking,  engage  themselves  between 
the  Africans,  I  do  not  conceive  necessary  to  be  supposed, 
in  order  to  account'  for  the  event  of  the  battle.  For  it 
seems  from  Polybius’s  relation,  that  none  of  those  who  did 
so  engage  themselves  escaped  destruction.  Yet  we  find, 
according  to  the  same  author,  that  3000  of  the  Roman 
foot  escaped  from  the  battle,  and,  according  to  Livy,  a 
much  greater  number.  These  might  be  of  the  troops  that 
were  in  the  points  of  the  Roman  battalia,  and  who  probably 
took  to  their  heels  as  soon  as  they  saw  Asdrubal  with  his 
horse  coming  upon  the  rear  of  the  legions. 

12  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus  agrees  nearly  with  Poly¬ 
bius  as  to  the  number  of  men  the  Romans  lost  in  this  battle. 
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pro-consuls,  Servilius  and  Atilius,  M.  Minucius, 
late  master  of  the  horse  to  Fabius,  two  mili¬ 
tary  quaestors,  29  legionary  tribunes,  with  80 
persons  who  had  either  been  senators,  or  had 
borne  such  offices  as  entitled  them  to  be  chosen 
into  the  senate.  Those  of  the  infantry  who 
were  taken  prisoners  had  not  been  in  the  fight. 
Varro,  by  the  advice  ofrEmilius,  had  left  10,000 
foot  in  his  greater  camp,  with  orders  to  attack 
the  camp  of  Hannibal  during  the  battle.  The 
consul’s  vievr  in  this  was  to  oblige  the  Cartha¬ 
ginian  either  to  abandon  his  baggage,  or  to 
leave  a  greater  part  of  his  forces  to  guard  it 

Of 6000  horse  (says  he,  Antiquit.  B.  2.  p.  3 7.)  there  remained 
only  370,  and  of  80,000  foot  there  escaped  somewhat  more 
than  3000.  Cut  Livy  differs  from  them,  and  is  not  very  con¬ 
sistent  u  ith  himself.  According  to  the  first  account  he  gives, 
the  sum  total  of  those  that  were  slain  and  taken  prisoners, 
amounts  to  about  59,400,  and  of  those  that  escaped  to  about 
5670.  In  which  reckonings  (supposing,  as  he  seems  to  do, 
that  the  whole  Roman  army  at  Cannae  consisted  of  87,200 
men)  there  are  above  1 8,000  omitted.  He  afterwards  tells  us 
(B.  22.  c.  45, 49.)  that  there  were  got  togetherof  the  fugitives 
10,000  at  Canusium,  and  4070  at  Venusia.  In  this  case  the 
number  of  the  prisoners  and  the  slain  would  be  73,130.  But 
(c.  56.)  he  makes  Varro  write  to  the  senate  from  Canusium 
(after  he  had  brought  to  that  place  those  that  had  fled  to 
Venusia)  that  the  whole  remains  of  the  Roman  army  were 
only  10, COO  men.  And  yet  in  the  same  book  (c.  ho.)  M. 
Torquatus  tells  the  senate,  that  if  the  captives  who  peti¬ 
tioned  to  be,ransomed,  and  who  (as  one  of  themselves  had 
said  a  little  before)  amounted  to  8000  men,  were  added  to 
the  forces  at  Canusium,  the  republic  would  have  there  an 
army  of  20,000  men.  According  to  Appian,  the  whole 
Roman  army  at  Canute  consisted  of  70,000  foot  and  60OQ 
horse,  of  which  50,000  were  slain,  a  great  number  taken 
prisoners,  and  about  10,000  escaped  to  Canusium. 
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than  he  could  well  spare  from  the  general  ac- 
tion.  Ihe  design  so  far  succeeded,  that  Han-  dxxxvii. 
nibal  was  just  upon  the  point  of  losing  his  Twohuu-’ 
camp,  when  (after  his  victory  in  the  field)  he 
came  to  the  assistance  of  the  few  troops  he  236th  Con- 
had  left  to  defend  it.  Upon  his  approach,  the  suislnp' 
assailants  fled  to  their  own  intrenchments ; 
where  being  invested,  they  surrendered  them¬ 
selves  prisoners,  after  they  had  lost  2000  of 
their  number  ‘3* 

Hannibal’s  loss  of  men  on  this  important 


13  Livy  relates  that  7000  Romans  fled  out  of  the  battle 
to  the  lesser  camp,  10,000  to  the  greater,  and  that  2000 
took  refuge  in  the  village  of  Cannae.  These  last  were  im¬ 
mediately  surrounded  by  Carthalo,  and  taken  prisoners, 
dhe  soldieis  in  the  greater  camp,  who  were  without  lead¬ 
ers,  and  but  half-armed,  sent  a  messenger  to  those  in  the 
lesser,  desiring  they  would  come  over  to  them  in  the  night, 
that  they  might  march  together  and  take  refuge  in  Canu- 
sium,  a  city  not  far  distant.  But  the  troops  in  the  little 
camp  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  hearken  to  this  pro¬ 
posal,  fearing  to  be  intercepted  by  the  enemy  in  their  pas¬ 
sage.  Nevertheless  600  of  them,  encouraged  by  Sempro- 
nms  Tuditanus,  a  legionary  tribune  who  commanded  them, 
drew  themselves  up  in  the  form  of  a  wedge,  and  casting 
their  shields  upon  their  right  arms,  to  defend  themselves 
from  the  darts  of  the  Numidians,  to  which  they  were  ex¬ 
posed  upon  that  side,  made  their  way  through  the  enemy 
to  the  great  camp,  from  whence,  in  conjunction  with 
another  large  body,  they  escaped  to  Canusium.  Next  day 
Hannibal  having  invested  the  little  camp,  the  Romans  sur¬ 
rendered  upon  terms.  They  had  leave  to  depart  each 
with  one  garment,  upon  paying  a  certain  ransom.  In  the 
meantime  about  4000  foot  and  200  horse  escaped  from 
the  great  camp  in  straggling  parties  to  Canusium.  The 

rest  yielded  upon  the  conditions  granted  to  those  of  the 
little  camp. 
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day  amounted  to  no  more  than  4000  Gauls 
and  Spaniards,  1500  Africans,  and  200  horse i4. 

The  consequence  of  this  victory  (says  Poly¬ 
bius)  was  such  as  both  parties  had  expected16. 

U  According  to  the  Latin  historian  the  loss  of  the  Car¬ 
thaginians  amounted  to  8000  men. 

15  Livy  thinks  it  might  reasonably  have  been  expected 
that  Hannibal  should  have  taken  Rome  immediately  after 
the  battle  of  Cannae.  When  the  Carthaginian  officers 
(says  that  author)  flocked  round  their  general,  congratu¬ 
lating  him  on  his  victory,  and  advising  him  to  spend  the 
rest  of  that  day,  and  the  following  night,  in  refreshing 
himself  and  his  wearied  troops,  Maharbal,  on  the  contrary, 
pressed  him  not  to  lose  a  moment’s  time.  “  That  you  may 
know  (said  he)  the  importance  of  this  victory,  follow  me, 
I  will  instantly  march  away  with  the  cavalry,  and  be  at 
Rome  before  they  have  notice  of  my  coming.  In  five 
days  we  shall  sup  in  the  capitol.”  Hannibal  commended 
his  zeal,  but  told  him  that  what  he  had  proposed  was  of 
too  great  moment  to  be  suddenly  resolved  upon,  and  that 
he  would  take  time  to  consider  of  it.  “  Nay  then  (said 
Maharbal)  I  find  that  no  one  man  is  endued  by  the  gods 
with  all  talents.  Hannibal  knows  how  to  conquer,  but  he 
knows  not  how  to  make  advantage  of  his  victories.”  It  is 
generally  believed  (adds  Livy)  that  this  day’s  delay  was 
the  preservation  of  the  city  and  empire  of  Rome. 

Several  of  the  ancients  have  joined  with  Livy  in  blaming 
Hannibal  for  not  laying  siege  to  Rome  without  delay,  but 
whether  justly  or  not  may  very  well  be  a  question.  If  the 
advantages  he  had  gained  were,  as  Polybius  says,  chiefly 
owing  to  the  superiority  of  his  cavalry,  those  could  be  of 
little  use  in  a  siege,  and  the  Roman  infantry,  not  inferior 
to  his,  would  be  invincible  behind  walls.  Rome  was 
provided  with  every  thing  necessary  to  sustain  a  siege. 
After  the  battle  of  Thrasymen,  its  fortifications  had  been 
repaired,  (Liv.  B.  22.  c.  8  )  and  Polybius  takes  notice  of 
the  care  of  the  senate  upon  the  present  occasion  to  put 
the  city  in  a  posture  of  defence,  (B.  3.  c.  118.)  Rome 
abounded  with  soldiers  well  trained  to  war.  Livy  speaks 
of  four  new  legions  and  1000  horse  raised  in  the  city  by 
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Hannibal  became  master  of  almost  all  Great 


Junius  Pera,  who  was  made  dictator  immediately  after 
the  battle  of  Cannae.  (Liv.  B.  22.  c.  5J.)  And  exclusive 
of  these  the  same  dictator  led  out  an  army  of  25,000  men 
{id.  B.  23.  c.  14.)  which  he  would  not  have  done,  had  not 
he  thought  he  had  left  troops  enough  in  the  town  to  de¬ 
fend  it.  Mareelius  had  also  sent  from  Ostia  1500  men  to 
strengthen  the  garrison  of  Rome  (Liv.  B.  22.  c.  57.) 

Now  what  forces  had  Hannibal  to  bring  against  so  pow¬ 
erful  a  city  ?  His  army  after  the  battle  of  Cannae  consisted 
of  scarce  45,000  men,  98OO  of  which  were  cavalry.  He 
was  moreover  entirely  unprovided  of  implements  for  carry¬ 
ing  on  a  siege.  And  had  he  marched  directly  to  Rome, 
it  is  not  probable  any  of  the  nations  of  Italy  would  have 
gone  over  to  him.  At  most  they  would  have  waited  the 
issue  of  the  siege,  in  which,  if  he  had  not  succeeded,  they 
would  have  been  the  less  disposed  to  venture  themselves 
under  his  protection.  Nor  perhaps  would  it  have  been 
prudent  in  him,  when  not  one  city  in  Italy  had  declared 
for  him,  to  neglect  the  other  towns  (that  were  beginning 
to  waver  in  their  fidelity  to  the  Romans)  to  go  and  besiege 
the  capital ;  especially  since  his  hopes  of  success  in  this 
undertaking  must  have  depended  more  on  the  terror  of 
his  name,  than  the  force  of  his  arms.  And  that  both 
these  would  have  been  insufficient  seems  plain  from  the 
little  effect  they  had  upon  Nola  and  Naples,  which  cities 
were  twice  in  vain  attempted  by  Hannibal  soon  after  his 
victory  at  Cannae.  (Liv.  B.  23.  c.  1,  14,  1(5.)  Nuceria  also 
and  Casilinum,  two  inconsiderable  towns,  gave  him  a  great 
deal  of  trouble  before  he  could  reduce  them.  The  latter 
held  out  more  than  a  whole  winter,  though  defended  by 
only  96O  men.  (Liv.  B.  23.  c.  15,  1/,  18,  19.) 

Add  to  this,  that  had  Hannibal  laid  siege  to  Rome,  it  is 
not  likely  that  the  Latin  nations,  and  those  other  of  the 
allies  who  always  continued  steady  to  her  interest,  would 
have  quietly  looked  on  till  the  city  had  been  taken.  And 
that  these  allies  were  not  yet  exhausted  of  soldiers,  is  plain 
from  the  great  levies  made  among  them  in  the  course  of 
this  war.  In  the  dictatorship  of  Junius  Pera,  just  after  the 
defeat  at  Cannae,  the  Roman  armies  in  Italy  (reckoning  the 
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RYQ3r]V"fE  Greece’6.  Nay,  the  Carthaginians  were  not 
d xxxvii.  without  hope,  by  some  sudden  stroke,  to  pos- 
Two  h'un-'  sess  themselves  of  Rome.  The  Romans,  on 
the  other  hand,  despaired  of  being  able  to  re- 
2sfith  Con-  tain  the  dominion  of  Italy,  and,  every  moment 
expecting  to  hear  of  Hannibal’s  approach, 
were  in  the  utmost  anxiety  for  themselves  and 
for  their  country.  The  senators  nevertheless 
preserved  their  fortitude  and  dignity;  they  all 
zealously  applied  themselves  to  put  the  city 
in  a  posture  of  defence,  and  did  every  thing 
that  could  be  done  for  the  common  safety. 
And  though  the  Romans  were  now  undoubt¬ 
edly  vanquished,  and  yielded,  for  the  present, 
in  military  glory  to  their  enemies,  yet  by  their 
courage,  steadiness,  and  unwearied  labours, 
the  wisdom  of  their  counsels,  and  the  constitu- 


remains  of  Cannce  at  10,000)  amounted  to  above  84,000 
men,  as  appears  from  Livy,  B.  22.  c.  5/.  and  B.  23.  e.  14. 
The  year  after,  the  republic  had  twelve  legions  on  foot, 
and  the  year  after  that  eighteen  legions,  (Liv.  B.  24.  c.  11.) 
The  third  year  after  the  battle  they  had  twenty-one  le¬ 
gions,  and  the  fourth,  viz.  in  the  consulship  of  Q.  Fulvius 
Flaccus  and  Appius  Claudius  Pulcher,  twenty-three  le¬ 
gions.  (Liv.  B.  25  c.  3.) 

Upon  the  whole,  Livy’s  censure  of  Hannibal’s  conduct 
seems  not  well  founded,  and  the  rather,  as  we  do  not  find 
that  Polybius  has  any  where  blamed  him  upon  this  article. 

)6  The  nations  that  revolted  to  the  Carthaginians  after 
the  battle  of  Cannae  are  thus  reckoned  up  by  Livy  (B.  22. 
c.  6l.)  The  Atellani,  Calatini  and  Hirpini,  part  of  Apulia, 
the  Samnites  except  the  Pentri,  all  the  Bruttians,  the  Lu- 
canians,  the  Surrentini,  and  almost  all  Great  Greece,  the 
Tarentines,  Metapontines,  Crotonienses,  Locri,  and  all  the 
Cisalpine  Gauls. 
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tion  of  their  government,  they  not  only  reco¬ 
vered  the  empire  of  Italy,  but  totally  subdued 
the  Carthaginians,  and  in  a  few  years  after  be¬ 
came  lords  of  the  world. 


Year  of 
ROME 
DXXXVII. 
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dred  fifteen. 
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sulship. 
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The  extreme  terror  with  which  the  Romans  were  struck  by 
their  defeat  at  Cannes. —  Their  reception  of  Terentius  Varro 
at  Rome. —  They  refuse  to  redeem  the  prisoners. — Hannibal 
gets  possession  of  Capua,  and  winters  there. — He  sends  to 
Carthage  an  account  of  his  victories. — The  Romans  create 
a  dictator,  for  the  sole  affair  of  filling  the  many  vacant 
places  in  their  senate. 

AMONG  those  Romans,  who  had  fled  from  Livy, b.  22. 
the  late  battle  to  Canusium,  were  four  legionary  c  53' 
tribunes.  Of  these  the  soldiers  chose  two  to 
be  their  chief  commanders,  Appius  Claudius 
Pulcher  and  P.  Cornelius  Scipio,  the  son  of  the 
pro-consul  in  Spain.  Whilst  Scipio  (who  was 
now  about  nineteen  years  of  age)  was  deli¬ 
berating  with  Ills  colleague,  and  some  others, 
what  measures  to  take,  notice  was  brought 
them,  that  certain  young  men  of  the  best  fa¬ 
milies  of  Rome,  at  the  head  of  whom  was  L. 

Cecilius  Metellus,  giving  all  up  for  lost,  had 
resolved  to  embark  at  the  first  port,  and  fly 
from  Italy.  So  base  a  thought  stirred  up  Sci- 
pio’s  indignation.  Turning  therefore  to  the 
company,  he  said,  “  Let  those  who  value- 
the  preservation  of  Home  follow  me.”  They 
all  went  immediately  to  the  house  where  the 
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Year  of  young  patricians  were  assembled.  Scipio,  as 
dxxxvii.  he  entered  their  chamber,  “  I  swear,”  said 
Two  hunl  he,  drawing  his  sword,  “  that  I  will  never 
dred  fifteen.  ap,andon  the  republic,  nor  consent  that  any 
of  her  citizens  forsake  her ;  I  call  the  great 
suEhip.  Jupiter  to  witness  this  my  oath.”  And  then, 
addressing  himself  to  Metellus,  he  added, 
“  Do  you,  Metellus,  and  all  that  are  liere 
present,  take  the  same  oath,  or  not  a  man  of 
you  shall  escape  this  sword.”  His  look,  his 
action,  his  menaces  so  terrified  them  all,  that 
they  readily  came  into  the  engagements  he 
required. 

The  consternation  and  despondency  of  the 
people  at  Rome  almost  equalled  those  of  Me¬ 
tellus  and  his  companions.  For  it  was  there 
currently  reported  that  both  the  consuls  were 
killed,  and  their  armies  so  entirely  destroyed, 
that  not  an  officer,  nor  hardly  a  single  soldier 
remained  alive  ;  and  that  Hannibal  was  master 
of  Apulia,  Samnium,  and  all  Italy.  The  con¬ 
script  fathers,  the  pilots  of  the  state,  did  not, 
however,  leave  the  helm  because  the  storm 
blew  high.  For  want  of  consuls  the  two  prae¬ 
tors  assembled  them.  As  Fabius’s  cunctation, 
that  lingering  war  he  had  counselled  and  prac¬ 
tised  against  Hannibal,  was  discovered,  by  the 
present  calamity,  to  have  been  the  dictate  of 
wisdom,  he  now  was  principally  listened  to. 
He  advised,  that  some  horsemen  well  mounted 
should  be  sent  out  upon  the  Appian  and  La- 
tine  roads,  to  learn,  if  possible,  of  such  as  they 
met,  the  true  state  of  affairs  ;  what  was  become 
of  the  consuls  ;  to  what  place  the  remains  of 
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the  army,  if  there  were  any,  had  retreated;  Year°f„ 
where  Hannibal  was  encamped  ;  what  he  was  -dxxxvii. 
doing,  and  what  he  designed  to  do ;  that  the  Ttvo  hunl 
women  should  be  forbid  to  appear  in  public,  dred^fifteen. 
disturbing  the  city  with  their  lamentations  ;  236th  Con- 
that  when  any  courier  arrived,  he  should  be  sulsh,p* 
brought  privately  and  without  noise  to  the 
praetors  ;  and  that  no  person  should  be  suffered 
to  go  out  of  the  city. 

Not  long  after,  a  messenger  arrived  from 
Terentius ;  his  letters  imported  that  the  Ro¬ 
man  army  had  been  defeated  ;  that  his  col¬ 
league  .ZEmilius  was  slain  ;  that  he  himself  was 
retired  to  Canusium,  where  he  was  assembling 
the  remains  of  the  troops  ;  that  about  10,000 
men  of  different  corps,  and  for  the  most  part 
without  officers,  had  joined  him  ;  and  that 
Hannibal  was  still  at  Cannae1. 

At  the  same  time  a  bark  arrived  from  Sicily 
with  advice  from  the  pro-praetor  Otacilius,  that 
one  Carthaginian  squadron  was  ravaging  the 
coast  of  Syracuse,  wrhile  another  appeared  off 
the  Aigates  ready  to  make  a  descent  at  Lily- 
baeum  ;  and  that  it  was  necessary  to  send  a 

1  Livy  says  that  Hannibal,  after  this  famous  battle,  acted 
more  like  a  man  that  had  finished  his  conquests  than  one 
that  had  a  war  to  carry  on,  and  that  he  was  sitting  at 
Cannae  bargaining  about  his  plunder  and  the  captives,  in 
a  manner  very  unbecoming  a  great  general  (Liv.  B.  22. 
c.  56.  58.)  If  this  be  not  a  calumny,  at  least  the  Cartha¬ 
ginian  did  not  continue  long  thus  employed  ;  for  the  same 
author  begins  his  23d  book  by  telling  us,  that  Hannibal, 
after  the  battle  of  Cannae,  having  taken  and  plundered  the 
Roman  camps,  marched  immediately  ( corfestim )  from 
Apulia  into  Samnium. 
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Yea.-  of  f]est  thither  with  all  speed.  The  conscript  fa- 
dxxxvii.  thers,  not  dejected  at  these  additional  cares, 
Two  bun-'  prepared  for  the  defence  both  of  Italy  and  Si- 
<ired  fifteen.  cj]y#  Marcellus,  appointed  praetor  for  the 
last  named  province,  and  now  at  Ostia  aboard 
su,ship.  the  fleet,  was  ordered  to  resign  the  conduct  of 
it  to  P.  Furius  Philus,  the  praetor  Peregrinus, 
and  to  go  and  take  upon  him  the  command  of 
the  army  at  Canusium.  As  for  Terentius 
Varro,  the  senate  recalled  him  to  Rome ;  and 
nothing  has  been  more  wondered  at,  than  the 
respect  with  which  he  was  received  at  his  ar- 
Livy.B. 22.  rival.  Multitudes  of  people  of  all  ranks  went 
out  to  meet  him,  and  the  senate  returned  him 
thanks  for  that  he  had  not  despaired  of  the 
commonwealth.  How  different  this  conduct, 
says  Livy,  from  that  of  the  Carthaginians,  who 
were  wont  to  put  their  unsuccessful  generals  to 
the  most  cruel  death2! 


2  The  reception  Varro  met  with  at  Rome,  and  his  be¬ 
ing  afterwards  intrusted  with  the  command  of  an  army, 
seem  to  have  been  the  effects  of  just  policy  in  the  Romans. 
This  general  had  done  nothing  irregular,  nothing  contrary 
to  orders.  The  senate  and  people  had  sent  him  to  fight 
Hannibal,  not  to  follow  him  at  a  distance  like  Fabius. 
Aimilius,  it  is  true,  was  against  fighting  at  that  time  ;  and 
he  was  an  able  general.  But  what  then  ?  Varro  was  not 
obliged  to  follow  his  advice.  In  a  dispute  they'  had  had  a 
little  before  about  marching,  HSmilius  had  no  officer  of  his 
opinion,  except  the  late  consul  Servilius,  as  we  are  informed 
by  Livy.  And  there  is  reason  to  think  that  it  was  not 
only  the  general  inclination  of  the  soldiers,  but  agreeable 
to  the  judgment  of  most  of  the  officers,  that  Varro  should 
fight,  when  he  did.  No  objection  is  made  to  the  order  of 
his  battle.  If  a  fatal  error  was  committed  during  the  ac¬ 
tion,  through  the  rashness  of  the  infantry  imagining  them- 
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As  the  present  situation  of  things  required  ]  Year  of 
an  absolute  magistrate  to  govern  the  state,  M.  dxxxvil 
Junius  Pera  was,  by  the  authority  of  the  se- 
nate,  named  dictator,  and  Sempronius  Grac-  dredfifteen- 
chus  to  be  his  general  of  the  horse.  Junius 
made  it  his  whole  business  to  put  the  army  in  su!ship- 
a  condition  to  resist  the  enemy.  Four  legions 
and  a  thousand  horse  were  raised  among  the 
citizens  of  Rome.  The  two  Latiums,  the  mu- 
nicipia,  and  the  colonies,  furnished  their  con¬ 
tingents  as  usual ;  and  to  all  these  were  added 
8000  slaves,  whom  the  republic  bought  of  their 
masters,  and  who  were  called  volones,  from 
the  word  volo  (i  will)  which  every  one  returned 
in  answer,  when  he  was  asked,  whether  he 
would  serve  in  the  troops.  To  recruit  the 
treasury,  which  was  greatly  exhausted,  and  to 
put  the  public  revenues  under  a  good  regula¬ 
tion,  three  men  of  eminent  prudence  and  in¬ 
tegrity  were  chosen  for  that  trust.  And  then, 
the  senators  giving  the  example,  and  being 


selves  victorious,  this  was  no  more  imputable  to  Varro 
than  to  .lEmilius.  In  short,  as  Varro  does  not  appear  to 
be  chargeable  with  any  thing  worse,  than  the  having  such 
a  dependence  on  the  number  and  valour  of  his  troops,  as  to 
venture  a  battle  contrary  to  the  advice  of  his  colleague,  it 
ought  not  perhaps  to  be  so  surprising  that  the  senate  and 
people  received  him  in  the  manner  they  did.  They  could 
not  have  treated  him  with  rigour  without  discouraging  then- 
generals,  which  might  have  been  of  dangerous  consequence 
at  this  juncture.  Nor  is  it  much  to  be  wondered  at  that 
they  employed  him  again.  He  was  very  humble  after  his 
defeat  at  Cannae,  and  behaved  himself  to  the  general  satis¬ 
faction  of  both  senate  and  people.  However,  they  never- 
put  him  at  the  head  of  a  great  army  ;  he  seldom  had  the 
command  of  above  one  legion. 
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c.  6. 

Livy,  B.  22. 
c.  56,  58. 


followed  by  the  knights,  the  whole  people  in 
general  of  the  Roman  tribes  brought  all  their 
gold  to  the  public  treasury;  the  senators  only 
reserving  their  rings,  and  the  bullcje  about  their 
children’s  necks.  The  silver  coin  was  now, 
for  the  first  time,  alloyed  with  copper. 

While  they  were  thus  employed  at  Rome, 
Hannibal,  to  get  a  supply  of  money,  and  with 
the  further  view  of  abating  the  obstinate  reso¬ 
lution  of  the  Romans  in  battle,  by  the  hopes 
of  being  ransomed,  in  case  they  should  be  de¬ 
feated  and  taken,  gave  leave  to  his  Roman 
prisoners  to  redeem  themselves3.  These  chose 
out  ten  of  their  body,  to  send  to  Rome,  to  ne- 
notiate  their  redemption  ;  and  Hannibal  ex¬ 
acted  no  other  security  for  their  return  than 
an  oath.  They  were  accompanied  by  a  noble 
Carthaginian,  named  Carthalo,  who,  in  case  he 
found  the  Romans  inclined  to  peace,  was  em¬ 
powered  to  declare  upon  what  terms  Hannibal 
would  grant  it.  Upon  the  first  report  of  Car- 
thalo’s  arrival,  the  dictator  sent  a  lictor  to  or¬ 
der  him  out  of  the  Roman  territory.  The  ten 
deputies  were  admitted  to  an  audience  of  the 
senate.  M.  Junius,  the  chief  of  them,  pleaded 
with  great  earnestness  in  behalf  of  the  captives. 
He  justified  them  from  the  charge  of  cowardice 
in  having  yielded  themselves  prisoners  to  the 
enemy.  He  alleged  that  they  had  been  left 
in  the  camp  to  defend  it,  that  they  had  done 


s  The  ransom  of  each  horseman  he  fixed  at  500  denarii 
(1 61.  2s.  11  d.)  ;  that  of  each  soldier  at  300  (g/.  3s.  gd.)  ; 
*  <-•.  5s.  and  that  of  each  slave  at  100  ( 3l .  4s.  yd.)*. 
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nothing  cowardly  or  unworthy  the  Roman  „Y^ar  of 

o  v  J  ROME 

name,  but  by  the  adverse  fortune  of  the  day,  pxxxvii. 
the  troops  in  the  field  being  all  cut  off,  they  Two  hi, n- 
had  been  under  a  necessity  of  surrendering  to  d,cd  fiflecn- 
the  conqueror.  He  cited"  precedents  of  the  236^00^ 
regard  had  to  prisoners  in  former  times,  and  sulsllip* 
urged  the  advantage  it  would  be  to  the  re¬ 
public,  to  have  in  her  army  8000  Romans,  re¬ 
deemed  at  a  less  price4  than  the  purchase  of 
so  many  slaves  would  amount  to.  His  dis¬ 
course  was  seconded  by  the  multitude,  whose 
concern  for  their  relations  in  captivity  had 
brought  them  together ;  and  they  implored 
the  clemency  of  the  fathers  in  a  suppliant 
manner. 

The  senate  debated  the  matter  for  some 

4  This  (says  Sir  W.  Raleigh)  is  but  a  tale  devised  to 
countenance  the  Roman  proceedings,  as  if  they  had  been 
severe,  when,  as  indeed  they  were,  suitable  to  the  present 
fortune,  poor  and  somewhat  beggarly.  Hereof  it  is  no  little 
proof,  that  Hannibal  valued  those  Roman  slaves  whom  he 
had  taken  in  the  camp  among  their  masters,  at  no  more, 
than  every  one  the  third  part  of  a  common  soldier’s  ran¬ 
som:  and  likely  it  is,  that  he  offered  them  at  the  price, 
whereat  he  thought  them  current.  But  if  we  should  sup¬ 
pose  that  by  trading  with  Hannibal,  a  better  bargain  for 
slaves  might  have  been  made,  than  was  by  the  state  at 
home,  in  dealing  with  private  men;  yet  must  we  withal 
consider,  that  these  private  men  did  only  lend  these  slaves 
for  a  while  unto  the  commonwealth,  and  were  afterwards 
contented  to  forbear  the  price  of  them,  until  the  war  should 
be  ended.  [Livjy  B.  24,  c.  18.]  If  Hannibal  would  have 
given  such  long  day  of  payment,  it  is  likely  that  the  Ro¬ 
mans  would  have  been  his  chapmen;  but  seeing  he  dealt 
only  for  ready  money,  they  chose  rather  to  say,  we  will 
not  give,  than  we  cannot.  Hist,  of  the  World,  Part  1.  B.  5. 
c.  3.  sect.  9. 
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RYoaMfE  ^me’  being  much  divided  in  opinion;  but  at 
dxxxvii.  length  they  concluded  absolutely  against  the 
Two  hun-'  redemption  of  the  captives;  for,  having  pene- 
dred  fifteen.  trated  into  Hannibal’s  views,  they  would  con- 
236^0^  vince  their  soldiers  that  they  must  either  con- 
iii^B  23  cluer  or  be  at  the  mercy  of  their  enemies, 
c.  i.’  ’  Hannibal,  after  his  victory  at  Cannae,  march¬ 

ed  without  delay  from  Apulia  into  Samnium. 
Compsa,  a  city  of  Hirpini,  almost  at  the  head 
of  the  Aufidus,  surrendered  to  him,  and  was 
the  first  which  fell  off  from  the  Romans.  Hav¬ 
ing  here  placed  a  garrison,  together  with  all 
his  plunder  and  baggage,  he  divided  his  army. 
One  part  of  it  he  gave  to  his  brother  Mago,  to 
reduce  the  towns  and  fortresses  of  this  country 
and  of  all  Bruttium ;  and  with  the  other  he  him¬ 
self  marched  towards  Naples,  to  get  possession, 
if  practicable,  of  that  maritime  city,  which 
would  open  to  him  an  easy  communication  with 
Africa.  But  though  he  drew  a  part  of  the  gar¬ 
rison  into  an  ambuscade,  and  cut  them  off,  yet 
the  strength  of  the  place  deterred  him  from 
laying  siege  to  it. 

c.  2.  ctscq.  From  thence  lie  turned  towards  Capua.  This 
city,  which  had  been  formerly  governed  by 
Roman  laws  and  a  Roman  prefect,  was  now  a 
municipium,  and  chose  her  own  magistrates; 
and  the  Capuans  had  the  uncommon  privilege 
of  intermarrying  with  the  Romans.  After  the 
battle  of  the  lake  Thrasymenus,  one  Pacuvius 
Calavius,  a  man  of  the  greatest  interest  among 
the  people,  and  then  governor  of  the  town,  had 
laid  a  design  to  assassinate  the  senate,  who 
were  odious  both  to  himself  and  the  people, 
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and!  deliver  up  the  place  to  Hannibal :  but  af-  R^ea^fr 
terwards  he  thought  that  to  assume  a  kind  of  dxxxvii. 
sovereignty  himself  there,  would  be  a  better  T*oh'un‘_ 
scheme  than  that  of  introducing  a  stranger  to  dred  <lftee,>- 
usurp  it.  The  only  difficulty  he  had,  was  to  o^^c^ 
engage  the  senators,  who  were  universally  for  sulshlp' 
adhering  to  the  Romans,  to  favour  the  project 
of  his  ambition.  To  this  end,  he  told  them 
that  the  people  had  sworn  to  cut  their  throats, 
and  to  surrender  up  Capua  to  the  Carthagi¬ 
nians;  but  that  if  they  would  leave  themselves 
to  his  conduct,  he  would  preserve  them.  The 
senators  trusted  him  upon  his  oath,  and  suffered 
him  to  shut  them  up  in  the  temple,  where  they 
were  then  assembled,  and  to  set  a  guard  at 
the  door.  He  then  called  the  people  together, 
and  acquainted  them,  that  the  senate  were 
now  entirely  in  his  power,  and  that  he  would 
abandon  those  detestable  slaves  of  Rome  to 
their  resentment,  to  be  treated  according  to 
their  demerits ;  but  he  insisted  that  (in  order 
to  preserve  the  old  form  of  government,  which 
ought  not  to  be  destroyed)  as  soon  as  any  one 
of  them  had  received  sentence,  and  before  he 
was  executed,  the  people  should  name  some 
man  of  probity  to  succeed  him  ;  by  which  stra¬ 
tagem,  Pacuvius  saved  the  lives  of  all  the  se¬ 
nators;  for  the  multitude  could  not  agree  upon 
this  man  of  probity.  Some  disqualification  or 
other  was  still  objected  to  whoever  was  named; 
so  that  in  the  end,  the  people  finding  that  they 
could  not  rid  themselves  of  their  present  senate 
without  choosing  a  worse,  desired  that  all  the 
prisoners  might  be  released;  and  from  this  time 
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rmTme  the  senate  courted  the  people  by  all  manner  of 
dx xxvii.  kindness  and  adulation;  and  (if  we  mav  credit 
Livy)  Pacuvius  acquired  an  absolute  ascend¬ 
ancy  over  both. 

After  the  defeat  of  the  Romans  at  Cannae, 
the  Capuans  were  again  disposed  to  side  with 
the  Carthaginians.  Two  reasons  restrained 
them  :  the  intermarriages  before  mentioned, 
and  the  consideration  that  the  dower  of  their 
nobility  were  in  the  service  of  the  Romans  in 
Sicily,  and  were  therefore  as  so  many  hostages 
for  their  fidelity.  And  the  relations  of  these 
young  men  prevailed  to  have  a  deputation  sent 
to  the  consul  Terentius,  then  at  Venusia,  to 
offer  him  succours.  These  deputies  found  the 
consul  so  dejected  and  desponding,  that,  weigh¬ 
ing  the  circumstances  of  things,  they  thought 
the  time  now  come  to  shake  off  the  Roman 
yoke,  and  recover  their  ancient  liberty.  But 
to  do  this  with  the  more  decency,  they  first 
sent  ambassadors  to  Rome,  with  such  propo¬ 
sals  as  they  knew  would  not  be  received.  They 
demanded,  that  for  the  future,  Rome  and  Ca¬ 
pua  should  be  upon  a  perfect  equality,  and  that 
every  year  one  of  the  consuls  should  be  chosen 
out  of  the  Capuans. 

The  conscript  fathers  having  haughtily  re¬ 
jected  the  demand,  it  was  carried  by  a  majo¬ 
rity  of  voices,  both  of  the  senate  and  people  of 
Capua,  to  send  deputies  to  treat  with  Hanni¬ 
bal.  They  demanded  entire  liberty  and  inde¬ 
pendence,  and  that  300  Roman  knights  should 
be  put  into  their  hands,  to  be  exchanged  against 
the  same  number  of  Capuan  youths  in  the  ser- 
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vice  of  Rome.  Hannibal  readily  granted  all  RY®a™fE 
that  was  asked  ;  and  then  the  people  contrived  dxxxvii. 
to  have  all  the  Romans  in  the  city  shut  up  in  Two  bun-’ 
the  public  baths,  and  there  suffocated.  One 
Decius  Magius,  a  man  of  a  Roman  spirit,  and  2'36thCon- 
a  friend  to  the  Romans,  loudly  declared  against  sulillip‘ 
these  proceedings  of  his  countrymen,  warning 
them  not  to  receive  a  Carthaginian  garrison, 
and  putting  them  in  mind  of  Pyrrhus’s  tyranny 
over  the  people  of  Tarentum  ;  but  this  dis¬ 
course  was  despised.  When  Hannibal  was  to 
make  his  entry,  all  the  town  crowded  to  meet 
him,  except  this  Magius,  and  some  few  of  the 
nobility,  among  whom  was  Perolla,  the  son  of 
Pacuvius,  who,  though  not  governor  of  Capua 
at  this  time,  had  been  the  soul  of  all  the  late 
proceedings.  Perolla  was  afterwards  obliged 
by  his  father  to  go  and  pay  his  homage  to  Han¬ 
nibal  ;  nevertheless,  having  deeply  imbibed  the 
sentiments  of  Magius,  he  formed  a  resolution 
to  stab  the  Carthaginian  general,  at  a  magni¬ 
ficent  entertainment  which  Pacuvius  and  some 
other  of  the  principal  citizens  were  to  give  him : 
but  the  young  man  having  communicated  the 
design  to  his  father,  was  by  his  tears  and  en¬ 
treaties  dissuaded  from  it.  The  next  day  the 
senate  assembled,  and  Hannibal  complaining  Livy,  b.23. 
to  them  of  the  disaffection  of  Magius,  this 
brave  man  was  delivered  up  to  him,  loaded 
with  irons,  and  put  on  board  a  ship  bound  for 
Carthage.  A  tempest  drove  the  vessel  into 
the  port  of  Cyrene,  a  city  belonging  to  the 
kings  of  Egypt  ;  there  the  prisoner  finding 
means  to  get  to  a  statue  of  Ptolemy  Philopater, 
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r^Tm^e  and  laying  hold  of  it,  the  Carthaginians  durst 
dxxxvil  not  drag  him  from  that  sanctuary.  The  Cy- 
Two  h'un-  renians  conveyed  him  to  Alexandria,  where 
he  chose  to  continue  under  the  protection  of 
236thCo^-  Ptolemy. 

suisiup.  About  this  time,  Hannibal  despatched  his 
brother  Mago  to  Carthage  with  an  account  of 
his  success.  Mago  reported  to  the  senate, 
Livy,  b.  23.  a  That  their  general  had  defeated  six  consular 

c.  12.  .  ° 

armies,  slain  above  200,000  Romans,  and  taken 
more  than  30,000  prisoners;  that  Bruttium and 
Apulia,  with  a  part  of  Samnium  and  a  part  of 
Lucania,  had  revolted  to  the  Carthaginians ; 
that  Capua,  the  chief  city,  not  of  Campania 
only,  but  (in  the  present  low  estate  of  Rome) 
even  of  Italy,  had  surrendered  to  Hannibal 
and  he  concluded  with  saying,  “  That  for  so 
many  and  so  great  victories,  it  was  meet  to  re¬ 
turn  solemn  thanks  to  the  immortal  gods.”  To 
verify  his  report,  he  spread  abroad  in  the  se¬ 
nate-house,  some  say  one,  others  three,  bushels 
of  gold  rings  taken  from  the  Roman  knights 
and  senators.  Having  thus  prepossessed  the 
senate  in  favour  of  his  brother,  he  proceeded 
to  solicit  for  him  supplies  of  men,  corn,  and 
money,  that  he  might  be  enabled  to  carry  on 
so  successful  a  war.  The  request  was  univer¬ 
sally  applauded  ;  and  Himilco,  a  senator  of 
the  Barchine  faction,  turning  towards  Hanno, 
as  it  were  to  insult  him,  “  Well,  Hanno,  are 
you  still  dissatisfied  that  we  entered  into  a  war 
against  Rome  ?  Are  you  still  of  opinion  that 
we  ought  to  deliver  up  Hannibal  ?  Come,  de¬ 
clare  against  our  giving  thanks  to  the  gods  for 
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Year  of 
ROME 
DXXXVII. 
Bef.  J.  C. 
Two  hun- 


23(itU  Con¬ 
sulship. 
Livy.B.  23. 
c.  13. 


our  success;  speak,  Hanno,  let  us  hear  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  a  Roman  in  a  Carthaginian  senate.” 

Hanno  rose  up  ;  “  To-day,  fathers,  if  I  had  not 
been  compelled  to  speak,  I  should  have  held  dred  fifteen- 
my  peace,  that,  in  this  concert  of  your  common 
gladness,  no  discordant  word  might  drop  from 
me.  But  to  be  silent  when  thus  interrogated 
by  a  senator,  would  argue  either  pride  or  dis¬ 
affection  to  the  state,  a  disregard  of  other 
men’s  liberty  or  of  my  own.  To  Himilco, 
therefore,  I  answer,  that  I  do  still  condemn  the 
war,  and  that  I  never  shall  cease  to  blame  our 
invincible  general,  till  I  see  it  ended  by  a  peace 
upon  some  tolerable  conditions.  The  exploits 
which  Mago  has  boasted  of,  have  caused  much 
joy  to  Himilco  and  his  friends.  To  me,  too, 
they  may  prove  matter  of  joy,  if  a  proper  use 
be  made  of  them  for  bringing  about  an  honour¬ 
able  peace.  But  what  is  the  ground  of  all  this 
exultation  ?  to  what  does  it  amount  ?  I  have 
slain,  says  Hannibal,  whole  armies  of  enemies: 
send  me  soldiers.  What  else  could  he  have 
asked,  had  he  been  vanquished  ?  I  have  taken 
two  camps,  full,  doubtless,  of  wealth  and  pro¬ 
visions  ;  supply  me  with  corn  and  money. — 

What  other  demand  could  he  have  made,  had 
he  lost  his  own  camp,  with  every  thing  that 
was  in  it  ?  And,  that  I  alone  may  not  wonder 
at  all  this,  I  would  have  Himilco  (for,  as  I  have 
answered  him,  I  have  now  surely  a  right  to  in¬ 
terrogate)  ;  I  say,  I  would  have  Himilco  or 
Mago  answer  me  some  questions.  The  Roman 
empire,  it  seems,  was  overturned  at  the  battle 
of  Cannae,  and  all  Italy  is  revolting  :  is  any 
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i'Yoa]u  e  one’  ^  Pray?  of  the  Latine  nations  come  over 
Dxxxvn.  to  us  ?  Has  any  one  man  of  the  five  and  thirty 
Two "lum-  tribes  deserted  to  Hannibal  ?”  When  Mago 
dred fifteen.  jlac}  ^ 0  both  these  answered  in  the  negative: 
236th  con-  “  There  remain  then  (replied  Hanno)  a  huge 
suisiup.  number  of  enemies  still  to  be  subdued.  And 
this  multitude,  what  heart,  what  hope  have 
they  ?”  Mago  answered,  “  That  he  knew  not.” 
<£  And  yet  (returned  Hanno)  there  is  nothing 
easier  to  be  known.  Have  the  Homans  sent 
any  ambassadors  to  Hannibal  to  treat  of  peace  ? 
Has  intelligence  been  brought  you,  that  any 
mention  of  peace  was  made  at  Rome  ?”  “  No,” 
said  Mago.  “  Why  then  (replied  the  other) 
the  progress  made  in  this  war,  is  exactly  the 
same  as  when  Hannibal  first  entered  Italy. — 
The  vicissitude  of  our  fortune  in  the  first  Ro¬ 
man  war,  many  of  us  here  present  can  well  re¬ 
member.  Our  affairs  were  never  in  a  more 
prosperous  course,  both  by  land  and  sea,  than 
just  before  our  defeat  at  the  dEgates.  Should 
the  like  turn  of  fortune  (the  gods  avert  the 
omen!)  happen  to  us  again,  can  we  hope  to 
obtain,  when  vanquished,  that  peace,  which, 
when  we  are  victorious,  we  disdain  to  think  of? 
Were  it  now  in  debate  to  offer  or  to  accept  a 
peace,  I  know  what  I  should  say.  If  you  ask 
my  opinion  concerning  the  supplies  which  Ma¬ 
go  demands  for  the  army,  my  answer  is,  That 
if  they  be  truly  conquerors,  they  little  need 
them ;  and  if  they  deceive  us  with  vain  hope* 
they  less  deserve  them.”  Hanno’s  speech  made 
no  impression  on  the  senate.  It  was  carried 
by  a  great  majority  to  send  to  Hannibal  from 
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Africa,  4000  Numidians,  40  elephants,  and  RYQalRjfE 
1000  talents  of  silver*.  And  one  of  the  raa-  dxxxvii. 
gistrates  was  immediately  commissioned  to  go  Two  hun-' 
vvith  Mago  into  Spain,  and  there  hire  20,000  dredfitteen- 
foot  and  4000  horse,  for  recruiting  the  armies  236thCon- 
in  that  country  and  in  Italy.  These  prepara-  sulship- 
tions,  however,  went  on  slowly,  as  is  usual  in 
times  of  prosperity.  On  the  other  side,  neither 
the  character,  nor  the  present  circumstances  of 
the  Romans  would  permit  them  to  be  dilatory 
in  their  proceedings.  The  senate  neglected  Livy,  b. 23 
nothing,  deferred  nothing,  that  was  necessary 
for  supporting  the  war.  The  consul  Varro 
showed  himself  extremely  diligent  in  whatever 
belonged  to  his  office;  and  the  dictator  Ju¬ 
nius  Pera,  after  performing  the  usual  ceremo¬ 
nies  of  religion,  marched  out  of  Rome  at  the 
head  of  25,000  men.  This  army  was  composed 
of  two  legions,  which  had  been  raised  in  the 
beginning  of  the  year  for  the  defence  of  the 
city,  of  some  cohorts  from  Picenum  and  the 
Gallic  territory5,  of  the  8000  volones  before 
mentioned,  and  of  6000  prisoners  for  crimes 
and  debt,  whom  Junius  had  released,  upon  the 
condition  of  their  enlisting  themselves  in  the 
troops,  and  whom  he  had  armed  out  of  the 
spoils  Fiaminius  had  formerly  brought  from 
Gaul. 

As  for  Hannibal,  having  settled  his  affairs  at 
Capua,  he  made  a  second  attempt  upon  Na- 

"• 

5  This  was  a  tract  of  land  between  the  Rubicon  and  the 
Esis,  formerly  taken  from  the  Galli-Senones,  and  divided 
amongst  some  Roman  citizens  by  virtue  of  a  law  lately 
enacted. 
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r^cTmf  P^es’  as  success  as  in  the  first.  From 
dxxxvii.  thence  he  marched  to  Nola,  in  hopes  that  the 
Two  hun-'  populace,  who  were  inclined  to  his  party,  would 
dred fifteen,  deliver  up  the  town  to  him.  But  their  senate, 
23&thCon-  alarmed  at  the  danger,  had  sent  for  assistance 
suisiup.  from  Marcellus,  who  commanded  the  Roman 
army  at  Canusium,  and  who  came  in  all  haste 
to  the  defence  of  the  place.  Hannibal,  disap¬ 
pointed  here,  once  more  attempted  Naples. — 
i  ivy, b.  23.  As  this  city  had  lately  received  a  Roman  gar¬ 
rison,  under  the  command  of  M.  Junius  Sila- 
n us,  the  Carthaginian  soon  despaired  of  being 
able  to  reduce  it  by  force  ;  and  he  turned  his 
arms  against  Nuceria,  a  town  not  far  from  the 
other.  The  inhabitants,  for  want  of  provisions, 
were  obliged  to  capitulate :  yet  he  could  not 
prevail  upon  any  of  them  to  serve  in  his  army. 
After  he  had  plundered  and  burnt  Nuceria,  he 
again  sat  down  before  Nola.  Marcellus  sallied 
out  upon  him  at  three  several  gates,  and  killed 
2300  of  his  men,  with  the  loss  only  of  500  of 
e.  it.  his  own.  The  Carthaginian  being  thus  repulsed, 
laid  siege  to  Acerrae,  a  small  town  on  the  banks 
of  the  Clanis,  near  Nola,  and  took  it.  Here 
he  learned  that  the  dictator  was  approaching 
to  Casilinum  with  his  army.  Whereupon  be¬ 
ing  afraid  lest  the  neighbourhood  of  the  enemy 
might  occasion  some  sinister  accident  atCapua, 
he  drew  near  to  this  city,  and  at  the  same  time 
sent  a  part  of  his  forces  to  attack  Casilinum. 
These  not  succeeding,  he  himself  marched  thir 
ther  with  his  army,  and  besieged  the  town  in 
form.  It  was  not  garrisoned  by  Campanians. 
A  body  of  Prsenestini,  to  the  number  of  500 
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men,  happening  to  pass  that  way,  had  found  RYparMofE 
the  inhabitants  wavering  in  their  fidelity  to  dxxxvii. 
Rome,  and  had  therefore  cut  their  throats  in  Two Jium- 
the  night,  and  possessed  themselves  of  the  walls.  dred  fifteen- 
The  Praenestini  were  afterwards  reinforced  by 
about  400  Perusini  from  Hetruria,  and  some  sulshiP- 
Romans  and  Latines.  All  these  being  men  of 
bravery  and  resolution,  made  a  vigorous  resist¬ 
ance.  Winter  approaching,  Hannibal  discon¬ 
tinued  the  siege,  intending  to  renew  it  in  the 
spring.  He  left  a  small  body  of  troops  before 
the  town,  and  retired  to  Capua  with  the  rest  of 
his  army. 

Livy  and  some  other  historians  tell  us,  that  Livy,  b.  23. 
both  Hannibal  and  his  soldiers  were  extremely 
softened  by  the  effeminate  life  they  gave  them¬ 
selves  up  to,  this  winter,  at  Capua,  and  are  very 
particular  in  their  descriptions  of  the  luxury  of 
the  Carthaginians,  making  Capua  prove  as  fa¬ 
tal  a  place  to  them  as  Cannae  had  been  to  the 
Romans.  It  does  not  however  appear  by  their 
after-behaviour,  that  they  had  lost  much  of  their 
martial  ardour.  The  principal  cause  of  the 
decline  of  Hannibal’s  affairs  in  Italy  after  the 
battle  of  Cannae,  seems  to  have  been  his  not 
receiving  supplies  from  his  own  country.  Pie 
had  not  men  enough  to  oppose  so  many  armies 
as  the  Romans  sent  against  him,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  garrison  the  towns  and  protect 
the  countries,  that  had  submitted  to  him.  And 
that  his  residence  at  Capua  had  abated  nothing 
of  his  wonted  activity,  seems  plain  from  Livy 
himself,  who  informs  us,  that  as  soon  as  the  ri¬ 
gour  of  the  season  began  to  soften,  he  renewed  c.  19, 
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the  siege  of  Casilinum,  and  this  in  sight  of  an 

K  O  IVI  E  , 

dxxkvu.  array,  which,  without  reckoning  the  allies, 
Two  bun-  amounted  to  26,000  men.  This  army  was  now 
dred fifteen.  under  the  conduct  of  Sempronius,  general  of 


236thCoa-  horse,  the  dictator  having  been  recalled  to 
suiship.  Rome  on  account  of  some  religious  affair.  Sem- 
pronius  continued 'quiet  in  his  camp;  for  he 
had  received  orders  not  to  fight.  Marcellus 
(according  to  Livy)  would  have  gone  to  the 
assistance  of  the  besieged,  if  he  had  not  been 
hindered  by  the  swelling  of  the  Vulturous,  and 
by  the  people  of  Nola,  who  feared  that  the  Ca- 
puans  would  attack  them  if  the  Roman  garri¬ 
son  should  withdraw.  In  the  meantime  Casi¬ 
linum  was  reduced  to  great  extremities  for  want 
of  provisions,  insomuch  that  many  of  the  sol¬ 
diers  threw  themselves  from  the  walls,  or  ex¬ 
posed  themselves  without  defence  to  the  darts 
of  the  enemy.  Sempronius  attempted  to  re¬ 
lieve  them,  first  by  throwing  barrels  of  meal 
into  the  Vulturous,  that  ran  through  the  town, 
and  afterwards  by  scattering  in  the  stream  great 
quantities  of  nuts,  which  the  besieged  stopped 
with  hurdles.  These  convoys  of  provisions  be¬ 
ing  discovered  and  cut  off,  the  garrison  were 
reduced  to  live  upon  rats,  and  what  other  ver¬ 
min  they  could  find  ;  nay,  they  pulled  off  the 
leather  that  covered  their  shields,  boiled  it  soft 
in  water,  and  eat  it.  And  when  Hannibal,  to 
hinder  them  from  gathering  any  weed's  or  roots 
that  grew  close  under  the  wall,  had  ploughed 
up  the  ground,  they  threw  turnip-seed  out 
upon  the  mould  ;  which  when  the  Carthaginian 
heard  of,  he  cried  out,  “  What !  am  I  then  to 
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sit  here  till  their  turnips  are  come  to  maturity  ?”  „  of 

i-ii  ....  ROM  E 

And  from  this  time  he  became  more  willing  dxxxvii. 
to  grant  them  terms.  They  were  at  length  Two  ^un¬ 
allowed  to  march  out  of  the  town,  provided  dredfiiteen* 
each  freeman  among  them  paid  seven  ounces  236th  con- 

of  gold.  The  condition  was  accepted  ;  they  !"lshl£ 

°  .  .  ...  .  1  •  i  Livy,  B.  23. 

remained  prisoners  till  the  money  was  paid,  c.  20. 

and  the  Carthaginian  put  a  garrison  of  700 

men  into  the  place. 

The  inhabitants  of  Petilia,  in  Bruttium,  gave  c  30- 
likewise  a  signal  proof  of  their  attachment  to 
the  republic,  and  showed  how  agreeable  her 
government  was  to  her  subjects.  They  reso¬ 
lutely  stood  a  siege,  though  refused  assistance 
from  Rome  on  account  of  the  distress  she  was 
in  ;  and  Himilco,  one  of  Hannibal’s  lieutenants, 
found  almost  as  much  difficulty  in  subduing 
them,  as  the  general  had  met  with  in  reducing 
the  garrison  of  Casilinum. 

About  the  same  time  couriers  arrived  from  c-21- 
Sicily  and  Sardinia,  with  complaints  from  the 
praetors  of  those  two  provinces  of  the  want  both 
of  provisions  and  pay  for  their  armies  and  fleets. 

The  answer  was,  that  they  must  shift  for  them¬ 
selves  as  well  as  they  could ;  for  that  Rome 
was  not  in  a  condition  to  help  them.  King 
Hiero  supplied  the  praetor  of  Sicily  with  what 
money  he  wanted,  and  six  months’  provisions; 
and  the  cities  of  Sardinia  in  alliance  with  the 
republic  raised  contributions  among  themselves 
for  the  praetor  of  that  island. 

And  now  the  senate  began  to  think  of  filling  c.  22. 
up  the  many  vacant  places  in  their  assembly. 

When  this  matter  was  in  debate,  Sp.  Carvilius 
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Two  hun¬ 


dred  fifteen. 


236th  Con¬ 
sulship. 


Livy,  B.  23. 
c.  23. 


proposed  that  the  present  opportunity  might 
be  taken  to  oblige  the  Latines,  those  ancient 
and  faithful  allies  of  Rome,  by  admitting  two 
out  of  each  nation  of  them  to  sit  among  the 
fathers ;  but  the  motion  was  rejected  with  in¬ 
dignation  ;  and  Fabius  reproved  Carvilius  for 
his  imprudence  in  exposing  the  senate  to  a 
shameful  innovation,  or  to  the  danger  of  af¬ 
fronting  the  Latines,  at  so  critical  a  conjunc¬ 
ture.  He  added,  that  it  was  of  the  utmost  con¬ 
sequence  to  observe  a  strict  silence  upon  this 
head,  that  so  the  allies  might  never  know  such 
a  proposal  had  been  made.  The  matter  was 
kept  secret ;  no  mischief  followed. 

As  there  were  no  censors  in  being,  to  fill  up 
the  vacancies  in  question,  and  the  dictator  was 
now  with  the  army,  the  consul  Terentius,  by 
order  of  the  senate,  nominated  M.  Fabius  Bu- 
teo,  the  oldest  of  the  former  censors,  to  be  a 
second  dictator,  whose  office  should  be  con¬ 
fined  to  this  affair.  And  never  did  dictator 
discharge  his  trust  with  more  modesty  and  pru¬ 
dence.  The  first  upon  his  list  were  all  those 
who,  since  the  last  censors,  had  obtained  cu- 
rule  magistracies,  but  had  not  yet  been  ranked 
among  the  fathers  ;  then  all  those,  without  ex¬ 
ception,  who  had  been  tribunes  of  the  people, 
plebeian  aediles  or  quaestors ;  and  lastly  such 
of  the  citizens  as  could  show  the  spoils  of  ene¬ 
mies  by  them  vanquished,  or  had  been  rewarded 
by  their  generals  with  a  civic  crown.  By  this 
impartial  election  the  Romans  had  the  happi¬ 
ness  to  see  177  new  senators  created  without 
jealousy  or  contention.  Fabius  was  highly  ap- 
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plauded  for  his  conduct,  and  when  he  had  R  oea^ofE 

finished  his  list,  he  immediately  abdicated  the  DXXXVll. 

1  J  .  Bet‘  J>  C- 
dictatorship,  though  he  had  been  named  to  it  Twohun- 

for  six  months. 


dred  fifteen. 


23Gth  Con¬ 
sulship. 


CHAP.  XXIII. 

THE  FOURTH  YEAR  OF  THE  WAR. 

A  Roman  army  destroyed  by  the  Gauls.  King  Philip  of 
Macedon  enters  into  league  with  Hannibal  against  Rome. 

Favourable  accounts  from  Sardinia ,  and  from  the  Scipios 
in  Spain.  After  the  death  of  king  Hiero,  Syracuse  takes 
part  with  the  Carthaginians. 

THE  next  affair,  at  Rome,  was  to  appoint  R^ayfE 

the  great  officers  of  the  state  for  the  new  year,  dxxxvui. 

O  %/  Bcf  J  C 

T.  Sempronius  Gracchus  (general  of  the  horse  Two  hun- 

to  the  dictator  Junius)  and  L.  Posthumius  Al-  fereen.four' 
binus,  now  at  the  head  of  an  army  in  Cisalpine 
Gaul,  were  elected  consuls.  Then  the  several  sdshipC°n" 
praetors  were  named,  and  Marcellus  had  the  Livy, b.23. 
power  and  title  given  him  of  pro-consul ;  be-  c‘ 
cause  of  all  the  Roman  generals  in  Italy,  he 
was  the  only  one  who  had  gained  any  advan¬ 
tage  over  the  enemy  since  the  battle  of  Cannae. 

The  elections  being  over,  Junius  returned  to 
his  camp  in  Apulia,  but  Sempronius  continued 
in  the  city,  to  consult  with  the  senate  about 
the  operations  of  the  approaching  campaign. 

While  they  were  deliberating  on  these  things, 
news  came  to  Rome  that  Posthumius  Albinus 
(one  of  the  consuls  elect)  with  all  his  army, 
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237th  Con¬ 
sulship. 


Livy,  B.23. 
t. 30, 24, 25. 


Val.  Mas. 
B  4.  c  5. 
sect.  2. 


was  destroyed  by  the  Gauls1.  The  fortitude 
of  the  Romans  enabled  them  to  surmount  this 
last  calamity  of  so  unfortunate  a  year.  Sem- 
pronius  assembled  the  senate,  and  endea¬ 
voured  to  raise  their  dejected  spirits.  “  The 
defeat  of  Cannae  ought  to  have  hardened  us 
against  every  adversity  that  can  happen  in  war. 
Shall  we  be  discouraged  by  moderate  losses, 
after  having  supported  the  greatest  calamities  ? 
The  war  with  the  Gauls  may  be  deferred. 
Let  us  have  no  more  armies  in  Gaul,  but  turn 
all  our  forces  against  Hannibal.  When  he  is 
once  driven  out  of  Italy,  the  rebellious  nations 
will  soon  be  reduced  again.”  This  advice  was 
followed,  and  all  the  Roman  forces  were  or¬ 
dered  to  the  provinces  near  Hannibal. 

In  the  new  disposition  of  employments,  Te- 
rentius  Varro,  notwithstanding  his  former  ill 
success,  was  entrusted  with  the  command  of  an 
army  in  Apulia,  and  had  the  character  of  pro- 
consul.  His  behaviour  since  his  misfortune 
had  softened  every  body  to  him.  He  had  let 
his  hair  and  beard  grow,  and  had  never  taken 

1  According  to  Livy,  (B.  23,  c.  24.)  the  Gauls  made  use 
of  a  very  extraordinary  stratagem  upon  this  occasion. — 
Posthumius  being  to  pass  through  a  wood,  they,  against 
his  coming,  had,  on  each  side  the  road,  sawed  all  the  trees 
so  far  that  a  little  force  would  serve  to  cast  them  down. — 
When,  therefore,  the  whole  army  had  entered  this  dan¬ 
gerous  passage,  the  Gauls  that  lay  about  the  wood  began 
to  throw  down  the  trees,  which  falling  one  against  another, 
those  that  were  nearest  the  road  came  upon  the  heads  of 
the  Romans,  so  that  scarce  ten  men  of  them  escaped  being 
crushed. 
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a  meal  lying  on  a  bed,  as  was  the  manner  of  R  Qea^ofF 
the  Romans.  Nay,  it  is  said,  he  modestly  de-  £xfxjv(,“- 
dined  the  dictatorship,  to  which  the  people,  Twohun- 
still  well  affected  to  him,  would  have  raised  teen.  °u' 
him. 

,  ‘  1  ,  1  i  •  237th  Con¬ 

it  now  remained  to  choose  a  new  consul  in  8UishiP. 

the  room  of  Posthumius  Albinus  ;  and  Marcel-  strati'^ 
lus  being  sent  upon  a  commission  to  the  army,  *■ 4- c-  5- 
it  was  suspected  and  complained  of  in  the  se-  LWy,  B.23. 
nate,  that  he  was  kept  out  of  the  way  on  pur-  c‘ 31 
pose  that  he  might  not  be  present  at  the  co - 
mitia.  Sempronius  therefore  deferred  conven¬ 
ing  the  centuries  till  the  return  of  Marcellus, 
and  then  he  was  unanimously  chosen  consul. 

But  as  it  had  happened  to  thunder  during  the 
assembly,  the  augurs  laid  hold  of  this  accident 
to  declare  the  election  disagreeable  to  the  will 
of  the  gods.  Their  true  reason  for  opposing 
it  was  his  being  a  plebeian,  for  Sempronius  also 
being  of  that  order,  should  Marcellus’s  election 
be  confirmed,  Rome  would  have  two  plebeian 
consuls.  Hereupon  Marcellus  abdicated,  and 
Fabius  Cunctator  was  chosen  (the  third  time) 
in  his  stead. 

And  now  the  Romans  began  to  be  in  motion.  c  32- 
Fabius  put  himself  at  the  head  of  those  troops 
which  the  late  dictator  had  commanded.  Sem¬ 
pronius  was  general  of  the  Volones,  and  of 
25,000  auxiliaries.  The  troops  that  had  es¬ 
caped  from  Cannae,  and  which  after  that  battle 
had  served  under  Marcellus,  and  all  the  weak 
soldiers  in  the  army  lately  under  the  conduct 
of  Junius  Pera,  had  been  sent  into  Sicily,  there 
to  serve  as  long  as  the  war  should  last  in  Italy. 
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In  the  room  of  these*  Marcellus  led  to  his 
camp  near  Suessula  (a  city  nine  miles  from 
Nola)  two  legions  that  had  been  raised  for  the 
defence  of  Rome.  The  praetor  Laevinus  was 
ordered  to  cover  Apulia  with  two  legions, 
which  arrived  from  Sicily,  and  to  defend  the 
coast  from  Brundusium  to  Tarentum,  with  a 
fleet  of  twenty-five  ships.  A  like  number  of 
vessels  was  sent  under  Q.  Fulvius  Elaccus,  the 
other  praetor,  to  guard  the  coast  near  the  ca¬ 
pital.  The  legion  under  Varro  being  com¬ 
manded  into  Sicily,  he  was  ordered  to  make 
new  levies  in  the  country  of  Picenum,  and  to 
continue  there  to  protect  that  and  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  territories. 

While  the  praetor  Laevinus  lay  encamped  at 
Luceria  in  Apulia,  a  company  of  Mace¬ 
donians  were,  to  his  great  surprise,  brought  be¬ 
fore  him. 

At  the  head  of  them  was  an  Athenian  named 
Xenophanes.  These  strangers  had  landed  not 
far  from  the  Lacinian  promontory,  and  were 
making  their  way  to  Hannibal’s  camp  near 
Capua,  when  Lsevinus’s  scouts  intercepted 
them.  Being  examined  by  the  praetor,  the 
Athenian  answered  that  he  was  commissioned 
by  king  Philip  of  Macedon  to  treat  of  an  al¬ 
liance  with  the  Roman  republic.  Lasvinus, 
overjoyed  at  this,  showed  great  respect  to  the 
ambassador,  and  furnished  him  with  guides  to 
conduct  him  to  Rome.  It  is  not  known  by 
what  artifice  he  got  to  Hannibal’s  camp :  but 
the  league  which,  in  his  master’s  name,  he 
made  with  the  Carthaginian,  is  preserved  to 
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this  day2.  Having  finished  his  commission,  he 
returned  to  his  ship,  and  Mago,  Bostar,  and 

a  The  form  of  the  league,  as  it  is  in  Polybius,  B.  7-  c.  2. 
runs  thus. 

The  treaty  confirmed  by  oath,  which  Hannibal  the  ge¬ 
neral,  Mago,  Myrcan,  Barmocar,  and  all  the  senators  of 
Carthage  that  are  wfith  him  [Hannibal],  and  all  the  Car¬ 
thaginians  that  serve  under  him,  have  concluded  with  Xe¬ 
nophanes  the  Athenian,  the  son  of  Cleomachus,  whom 
Icing  Philip,  the  son  of  Demetrius,  hath  sent  to  us  in  his 
own  name,  and  in  the  name  of  the  Macedonians,  and  of 
his  allies 

In  the  presence  of  Jupiter  and  Juno,  and  Apollo ;  in 
the  presence  of  the  tutelary  divinity  of  the  Carthaginians, 
and  of  Hercules,  and  of  Iolaus  ;  in  the  presence  of  Mars, 
of  Triton  and  Neptune;  in  the  presence  of  the  gods  who 
accompany  our  expedition,  and  of  the  sun,  the  moon,  and 
the  earth  ;  in  the  presence  of  the  rivers,  the  fields,  and  the 
waters;  in  the  presence  of  all  the  gods  who  rule  over 
Carthage ;  in  the  presence  of  all  the  gods  who  rule  over 
Macedon  and  the  rest  of  Greece ;  in  the  presence  of  all 
the  gods  who  preside  over  war,  and  at  the  making  this 
treaty  ;  Hannibal  the  general  hath  said,  and  all  the  sena¬ 
tors  of  Carthage  that  are  with  him,  and  all  the  Carthagi¬ 
nians  that  are  in  his  army. 

If  it  seem  good  unto  you  and  to  us,  this  shall  be  a  treaty 
of  amity  and  good-will  between  you  and  us,  as  friends, 
allies,  and  brethren,  upon  condition  that  king  Philip,  and 
the  Macedonians,  and  all  the  other  Greeks  that  are  his 
allies,  shall  preserve  and  defend  the  Carthaginian  lords, 
and  Hannibal  the  general,  and  those  that  are  with  him, 
and  the  governors  of  provinces  dependent  upon  the  Car¬ 
thaginians,  and  those  that  use  the  same  laws  with  them ; 
and  the  inhabitants  of  Utica,  and  of  all  the  cities  and 
countries  subject  to  the  Carthaginians,  and  all  the  soldiers 
and  allies,  and  all  the  cities  and  nations  in  confederacy  with 
us  in  Italy,  Gaul,  and  Liguria,  and  all  those  in  this  country 
who  are  in  friendship  and  alliance  with  us.  In  like  manner 
the  Carthaginian  armies,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Utica,  and 
all  the  cities  and  nations  subject  to  Carthage,  and  the  sol- 
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Gisco,  three  ambassadors  from  Hannibal,  em¬ 
barked  with  him.  They  were  scarce  out  at 
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teen. 
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diers  and  allies,  and  all  the  nations  and  cities  with  which 
we  have  amity  and  alliance  in  Italy,  in  Gaul,  in  Liguria, 
and  with  which  we  may  contract  amity  and  alliance  in 
this  country,  shall  preserve  and  defend  king  Philip,  and 
the  Macedonians,  and  all  their  allies  amongst  the  Greeks. 
We  will  not  secretly  devise  evil  against  one  another.  We 
will  not  lay  snares  for  one  another.  We  [the  Mace¬ 
donians]  with  all  affection  and  good-will,  without  guile  or 
fraud  [declare  that  we]  will  be  enemies  to  the  enemies  of 
the  Carthaginians,  except  to  those  kings,  cities,  and  ports 
with  which  we  are  in  friendship  and  alliance.  In  like 
manner,  we  [the  Carthaginians]  will  be  enemies  to  the 
enemies  of  king  Philip,  except  to  those  kings,  cities,  and 
nations  with  whom  we  are  in  alliance  and  friendship. 
You  [the  Macedonians]  shall  engage  in  the  war  we  have 
with  the  Romans  till  it  please  the  gods  to  give  success  to 
our  arms  and  yours.  You  shall  assist  us  with  what  is 
necessary,  according  as  shall  be  agreed  upon  between  us. 
But  if  the  gods  shall  not  grant  to  you  and  us  a  happy  issue 
of  the  war  against  the  Romans  and  their  allies,  and  if  we 
be  reduced  to  make  peace  with  the  Romans,  we  shall 
treat  in  such  a  manner  as  that  you  shall  be  included  in  the 
treaty ;  and  on  condition  that  they  shall  not  be  allowed 
to  declare  war  against  you  ;  that  the  Romans  shall  not  be 
masters  of  the  Corcyraei,  nor  of  the  Apolliniates,  nor  of 
the  Dyrrachini,  nor  of  Pharus,  nor  of  Dymallar,  nor  of 
the  Parthini,  nor  of  Antintania.  They  shall  likewise  re¬ 
store  to  Demetrius  Pharius  all  his  friends  and  relations 
who  are  in  the  Roman  dominions.  If  the  Romans  shall 
declare  war  against  you  or  against  us,  we  will  assist  each 
other  as  the  occasion  shall  require.  We  will  act  in  the 
same  manner  in  case  any  other  shall  declare  war  against 
us,  except  the  kings,  cities,  and  nations  with  whom  we 
are  in  alliance  and  friendship.  If  either  of  us  shall  judge 
proper  to  add  any  thing  to  this  treaty,  or  retrench  any 
thing  from  it,  it  shall  not  be  done  without  the  consent  of 
both  of  us. 
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rius  Flaccus,  whom  Laevinus  had  appointed  to 
command  the  fleet.  She  was  soon  obliged  to 
strike  to  some  ships  sent  after  her.  Xeno¬ 
phanes  endeavoured  to  escape  a  second  time, 
by  the  same  story  of  his  embassy  from  Philip 
to  the  senate ;  adding  only,  that  not  having 
been  able  to  reach  the  capital,  because  the 
enemy  infested  the  roads,  he  had  negotiated 
his  business  with  the  praetor  Laevinus.  lie 
would  have  imposed  upon  Flaccus,  but  for  the 
habit  and  language  of  the  three  Carthaginians. 
The  Roman  having  discovered  the  truth,  de¬ 
tached  five  galleys,  under  the  command  of 
Valerius  Antias,  to  transport  the  Athenian 
and  his  companions  to  Rome. 

To  return  to  Hannibal.  Campania  was  now 
the  chief  .seat  of  the  war;  and  the  Campanians 
themselves,  to  assist  him,  raised  an  army  of 
14,000  men.  These  having,  in  vain,  solicited 
Cumae,  a  city  in  the  neighbourhood,  to  join 
with  them,  endeavoured,  with  no  better  suc¬ 
cess,  to  surprise  the  Cumans  by  treachery. 
After  which  Hannibal,  at  the  request  of  the 
Campanians,  laid  siege  to  the  place.  Fabius 
was  then  encamped  at  Cales,  but  durst  not 
cross  the  Vulturnus,  to  go  to  the  assistance  of 
the  besieged,  because  of  unlucky  omens  and 
prodigies.  Sempronius  had  a  little  before  en¬ 
tered  the  place,  and  he  defended  it.  He  is 
said  to  have  slain  in  a  sally  1300  of  the  Car¬ 
thaginians.  Hannibal  the  next  day  presented 
battle,  in  hopes  the  consul,  flushed  with  his 
success,  would  venture  to  fight :  but  the  Ro¬ 
mans  keeping  close  within  the  walls,  he  at 
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length  drew  off  his  men  and  returned  to  his 
camp,  which  was  on  Mount  Tifata. 

Whilst  Sempronius  Gracchus  was  thus  de¬ 
fending  Cumse,  the  Roman  armies  prospered 
in  two  other  places.  Another  Sempronius,  sur- 
named  Longus,  gained  a  victory  over  Hanno 
in  Lucania,  and  drove  him  from  thence  into 
Bruttium.  And  Laevinus  retook  three  cities 
of  the  Hirpini,  which  had  revolted  to  Hannibal. 

About  the  same  time  the  intercepted  am¬ 
bassador  from  king  Philip,  and  his  letters,  were 
brought  to  Rome.  And  the  senate,  finding 
that  the  treaty  was  actually  concluded,  came 
immediately  to  the  wise  and  noble  resolution 
of  keeping  the  Macedonian  out  of  Italy,  by 
carrying  the  war  into  his  country. 

And  now  Fabius,  having  made  expiation  for 
the  prodigies,  at  length  passed  the  Vulturnus, 
and  both  the  consuls  carried  on  the  war  in  con¬ 
cert  together.  Fabius  recovered  some  towns  that 
had  declared  for  Hannibal,  and  had  received 
Carthaginian  garrisons.  At  Nola,  the  people, 
still  disaffected  to  Rome,  were  secretly  plot¬ 
ting  to  destroy  their  senators,  and  betray  the 
city  to  Hannibal.  To  prevent  this,  Fabius 
sent  Marcellus  with  his  army  into  Nola,  and 
he  himself  removed  to  the  pro-consul’s  camp 
near  Suessula.  There  he  continued  quiet,  while 
Marcellus  made  frequent  incursions  into  the 
lands  of  the  Hirpini  and  the  Samnites  about 
Caudium.  Deputies  from  these  two  nations 
came  to  Hannibal  to  inform  him  of  the  de¬ 
vastation  of  their  country,  and  to  desire  relief. 
They  even  added  reproaches  to  their  com- 
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plaints.  “  We  believed,”  said  they,  “  that  so 
long  as  you  were  safe  and  our  friend,  we  might 
have  banished  all  fear,  not  only  of  the  Romans, 
but  (were  it  lawful  so  to  speak)  even  of  the 
angry  gods  themselves.  Yet  certain  it  is,  that 
whilst  you  are  not  only  safe  and  victorious,  but 
so  near  us  too,  that  you  can  see  the  burning  of 
our  houses,  and  almost  hear  the  cries  of  our 
wives  and  children,  we  have  been  miserably 
harassed  this  summer  by  Marcellus,  as  if  he, 
and  not  you,  had  been  conqueror  at  Cannae. 
The  Romans  give  out  that  you  are  like  a  bee 
that  can  sting  but  once3.”  Hannibal  returned 
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3  The  Roman  historians  frequently  reproach  Hannibal 
with  inaction  after  the  winter  he  spent  in  Capua,  and  Livy 
•upon  this  occasion  has  put  very  severe  reflections  upon 
him  into  the  mouths  of  the  Samnite  deputies.  The  truth 
of  the  matter  seems  to  be  this  :  the  Romans  had  now 
learned  by  their  defeats  that  they  were  not  a  match  for 
Hannibal  in  the  open  field.  It  was  a  long  time  before 
they  would  yield  this  point ;  but  the  battle  of  Cannae 
seems  to  have  convinced  them.  At  first  they  sent  one 
consul  to  oppose  him  with  the  usual  army  of  two  legions 
(consisting  of  about  4000  men  each)  with  a  proportionable 
number  of  auxiliaries.  The  misfortune  of  the  Ticin,  and 
what  immediately  followed  it,  obliged  them  to  send  the 
other  consul  with  his  army  to  join  his  colleague.  These 
being  defeated  at  the  Trebia,  the  republic  increased  her 
armies  the  next  year.  Flaminius  had  alone  the  command 
of  four  legions,  and  his  colleague  of  two.  The  former  be¬ 
ing  vanquished  at  the  lake  Thrasymen,  and  Fabius’s  dila¬ 
tory  arts  not  having  any  sensible  good  effect,  the  Romans 
seemed  resolved  to  exert  their  whole  strength,  and  ruin 
Hannibal  at  a  blow.  They  doubled  their  legions,  in¬ 
creased  the  number  of  men  in  each,  and  sent  both  their 
consuls  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  near  90,000  men  to  fight 
a  decisive  battle.  The  victory  over  these  at  Cannae  was 
so  complete,  that  the  Romans  saw  plainly  they  could  not 
hope  to  conquer  the  Carthaginian  in  a  general  battle,  and 
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ROME  17  ” 

dxxxviu.  them  to  hope  for  a  happy  issue  of  the  war. 
Two  him-  “  Of  the  victories  I  have  gained,”  said  he, 
teen.f*3ur"  “  the  last  has  always  been  the  greatest.  That 
of  the  lake  Thrasymenus  was  more  consider- 
fuisWpC°n'  than  that  of  the  Trebia,  and  the  victory  of 
Livy,  b. 23.  Cannae  surpassed  them  both.  I  shall  soon  gain 
c-  43-  a  fourth  victory  superior  to  all  the  past.”  With 
this  answer,  and  rich  presents,  he  dismissed 
the  deputies. 

that  they  must  change  their  manner  of  carrying  on  the 
war.  Accordingly  they  divided  their  troops  into  many 
armies,  never  risked  their  whole  strength  in  one  action, 
but  contented  themselves  with  wasting  Hannibal’s  forces 
in  small  engagements,  harassing  his  allies,  and  protecting 
their  own.  This  very  year  they  besieged  him,  as  it  were, 
with  armies.  Fabius  commanded  one  at  Liternum,  Sem- 
pronius  had  another  at  Cumge,  and  Marcellus  a  third  at 
Suessula,  all  in  Campania  where  Hannibal  was.  Laevinus 
defended  Apulia ;  and  Terentius  Varro,  Picenum.  Each 
of  these  generals  had  at  least  two  legions  under  him,  ex¬ 
cept  T.  Varro,  who  had  but  one.  Beside  these,  Livy 
mentions  a  Sempronius  Longus,  who  had  an  army  in  Lu- 
cania,  sufficient  to  defeat  a  considerable  part  of  the  Car¬ 
thaginian  army  under  Hanno,  of  which  2000  were  slain 
in  the  action.  All  these  forces  joined  together  would 
have  made  a  greater  army  than  the  Romans  had  at  Cannae, 
but  the  republic  had  now  altered  her  measures,  nay  so 
steady  was  she  in  pursuing  this  new  method  of  carrying  on 
the  war,  that  though  Hannibal  was  many  years  hemmed 
in  among  the  Bruttians,  in  a  corner  of  Italy,  without  sup¬ 
plies  from  his  own  country,  and  in  great  want  of  men  and 
monej7,  she  never  ventured  to  unite  her  forces  in  order  to 
compel  him  to  a  general  battle.  Now  considering  the 
small  number  of  his  troops,  his  want  of  money,  the  many 
armies  he  had  to  deal  with,  the  towns  he  had  to  garrison, 
and  the  several  allies  he  had  to  protect,  it  is  more  to  be 
wondered  at  that  he  kept  footing  so  long  in  Italy,  than  that 
he  made  no  progress  in  conquest. 
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Hannibal  being  soon  after  joined  by  Hanno 
with  some  troops  from  Bruttium,  invested  Nola, 
which  was  defended  by  Marcellus,  (who  if  we 
may  credit  the  Latine  historian)  boldly  marched 
his  troops  out  of  the  town,  and  came  to  a  pitched 
battle  with  the  Carthaginian  before  the  walls  ; 
victory  declared  for  the  Romans,  and  Hannibal 
lost  5000  men4. 

About  this  time,  1272  of  his  Spanish  and 
Numidian  horse  went  over  to  the  enemy. 
These  deserters  continued  faithful  to  Rome, 
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*  Livy,  Plutarch,  and  others,  relate  several  victories 
gained  by  Marcellus  over  Hannibal.  But  Corn.  Nepos 
(in  vit.  Hannib.)  tells  us,  that  the  latter  was  always  vic¬ 
torious  in  Italy,  and  thatafter  the  battle  of  Cannae  no  one 
ever  ventured  to  pitch  a  camp  in  the  plain  against  him. 
Quamdiu  in  Italia  Juit,  nemo  ei  in  acie  restitit,  nemo  adversus 
eum,  post  Cannensem  pugnam,  in  campo  castra  posuit.  Poly¬ 
bius’s  history  of  the  Roman  affairs  after  the  battle  of  Cannae 
is  not  entire;  but  we  have  several  considerable  fragments 
of  it  remaining,  none  of  which  mention  any  victory  over 
Hannibal  in  Italy.  From  a  passage  in  B.  g.  c.  3.  it  is 
plain  that  Hannibal  was  never  defeated  by  any  Roman 
general  before  the  siege  of  Capua,  and  consequently  not 
by  Marcellus  this  year.  “  Who,”  says  the  historian, 
“  can  help  admiring  the  Romans  ?  That  they  who  durst 
not  draw  out  an  army  in  battle  against  Hannibal,  but  used 
to  lead  their  legions,  and  that  with  difficulty,  along  the 
hills,  should  venture  to  lay  siege  to  a  strong  city,  while 
they  themselves  were  harassed  by  an  enemy  whom  they 
dared  not  to  think  of  encountering  in  the  field.  But  the 
Carthaginians,  who  had  been  conquerors  in  every  battle, 
suffered  no  less  than  the  vanquished,  &c.”  And  in  B.  15. 
c.  16.  he  expressly  asserts,  that  Hannibal  was  never  van¬ 
quished  before  the  battle  of  Zama.  And,  in  chap.  1 1,  he 
represents  Hannibal,  just  before  that  battle,  reminding  his 
soldiers,  that  they  had  been  victorious  in  every  battle  they 
had  fought  in  Italy. 
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and  did  her  important  services,  for  which  they 
were  recompensed  with  lands  in  their  own 
countries  at  the  end  of  the  war.  The  Cartha¬ 
ginian  general  raised  the  siege  of  Nola,  sent 
Hanno  again  into  Bruttium,  with  the  forces  he 
had  brought  from  thence,  marched  himself  into 
Apulia,  and  pitched  his  camp  near  Arpi,  where 
he  purposed  to  winter.  As  soon  as  he  was 
gone,  Fabius  made  two  incursions,  with  the 
greatest  part  of  his  army,  into  the  flat  country 
of  Campania,  gathered  in  all  the  corn,  and 
carried  it  to  his  camp  at  Suessula,  which  he 
put  in  a  condition  to  serve  him  for  winter 
quarters.  He  then  ordered  Marcellus  to  keep 
no  more  soldiers  at  Nola  than  were  necessary 
to  defend  the  town,  and  to  send  the  rest  to 
Rome,  that  they  might  neither  be  a  burden  to 
the  allies  nor  an  expense  to  the  republic.  The 
consul  Sempronius  marched  his  legions  from 
Cumae  to  Luceria  in  Apulia ;  from  thence  he 
despatched  the  praetor  Laevinus  with  the  army 
under  his  command  to  Brundusium,  to  guard 
the  coast  of  Salentum,  and  provide  what  was 
necessary  for  the  Macedonian  war. 

While  affairs  in  Italy  were  in  the  situation 
that  has  been  described,  good  news  came  to 
Rome  from  Sardinia  and  Spain.  The  praetor, 
Manlius  Torquatus,  had  defeated  the  rebel 
Sardinians,  though  assisted  by  an  army  sent 
from  Carthage  under  the  command  of  Asdrii- 
bal  the  Bald.  Twelve  thousand  of  the  enemy 
were  killed  upon  the  spot.  Asdrubal  himself, 
with  Hanno  and  Mago  his  chief  officers,  taken 
prisoners,  and  the  island  entirely  reduced. 
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The  Scipios  had  been  equally  fortunate  in  RYQarT°fE 
their  wars  in  Spain.  However  they  wrote  to  dxxxvui. 
the  senate,  that  the  troops  wanted  their  pay,  Two  h'un- 
clothes  to  cover  them,  and  provisions  to  sub-  ^four' 
sist  them.  As  to  the  first  indeed,  they  added, 
that  if  the  public  treasury  was  exhausted,  they  suiship. 
would  find  means  to  get  money  from  the  Spa-  ^y>B-23- 
niards  ;  but  that  the  other  necessaries  must  be 
sent  from  Rome,  otherwise  they  could  neither 
keep  the  province  in  obedience,  nor  support 
the  army.  The  senators  were  all'  sensible  of 
the  reasonableness  of  the  request ;  but  how  to 
comply  with  it  was  the  difficulty.  They  con¬ 
sidered  the  numerous  forces  they  already  had 
to  maintain  both  at  land  and  sea,  and  what  a 
large  new  fleet  must  presently  be  equipped,  if 
a  war  with  Macedon  should  be  commenced  : 
that  as  to  Sicily  and  Sardinia,  which  before  the 
war  brought  in  considerable  subsidies  to  the 
treasury,  they  were  now  scarce  able  to  main¬ 
tain  the  forces  necessary  for  the  defence  of 
these  provinces  ;  and  that  to  tax  the  citizens 
at  home  for  the  supply  demanded,  would  quite 
oppress  and  ruin  them.  The  result  of  all  was, 
that  Fulvius  the  praetor  should  assemble  the 
people,  and  lay  before  them  the  necessities  of 
the  state,  and  earnestly  press  all  those  who  were 
grown  rich  by  farming  the  public  revenues,  to 
lend  the  public,  for  a  while,  a  part  of  what  they 
had  gained  by  it,  and  furnish  the  army  in  Spain 
with  necessaries,  under  a  promise  of  being  re¬ 
imbursed  the  first  of  any  of  the  public  creditors, 
when  the  treasury  should  be  in  a  condition  to 
discharge  dqbts*  The  praetor  accordingly  re- 
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presented  the  matter  to  the  people,  and  also 
appointed  a  day  when  he  would  bargain  for 
clothes  and  corn,  to  be  sent  to  the  troops  in 
Spain,  and  for  other  necessaries  to  equip  the 
fleet. 

When  the  day  came,  three  companies,  of 
nineteen  persons  each,  presented  themselves 
as  undertakers ;  but  they  insisted  on  two  de¬ 
mands,  that,  while  thus  employed,  they  should 
be  exempted  from  serving  in  the  war :  and 
that,  if  what  they  shipped  were  taken  by  the 
enemy,  or  cast  away  by  storm,  the  public 
should  bear  the  loss ;  both  which  conditions 
being  agreed  to,  they  undertook  this  affair,  so 
that  now  the  Roman  armies  were  subsisted  by 
the  purses  of  private  subjects  ;  nor  was  any 
thing  wanting  to  carry  on  the  wTar  in  Spain 
more  than  if  the  treasury  had  been  full. 

The  Scipios,  thus  supplied,  immediately  took 
the  field,  and  (according  to  Livy)  performed 
strange  things,  as  shall  hereafter  be  related. 

The  accounts  from  Sicily  were  not  so  satis¬ 
factory  as  those  from  Spain  and  Sardinia.  King 
H  iero  was  dead,  and  had  left  his  dominions, 
by  will,  to  his  grandson  Hieronymus,  (whose 
father  Gelo  had  rebelled  against  the  old  king 
the  year  before  his  death,  and  had  come  to  an 
untimely  end)  under  the  tuition  of  fifteen  guar¬ 
dians  ;  whom  he  had  entreated,  a  little  before 
his  decease,  to  keep  up  a  good  understanding 
with  the  Romans,  as  he  himself  had  done  for 
fifty  years  past.  Hieronymus,  being  suffered 
by  his  guardians  to  take  the  reins  of  govern¬ 
ment  into  his  own  hands  at  fifteen  years  of  age, 
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ran  into  many  excesses  of  vice  and  cruelty. 
He  affected  an  extravagant  pomp,  was  difficult 
of  access,  gave  audience  with  an  air  of  con¬ 
tempt,  and  often  added  insulting  jests  to  re¬ 
fusals.  Three  lords  of  distinction  engrossed 
his  favour ;  Andranodorus,  and  Zoippus,  (his 
two  uncles  in  law)  and  Thraso,  surnamed  Char- 
carus.  This  last  was  a  friend  to  the  Romans  ; 
the  other  two  favoured  Carthage.  Thraso 
being  put  to  death  upon  a  false  accusation  of 
treason,  the  uncles  easily  persuaded  their  ne¬ 
phew  to  enter  into  a  negotiation  with  Hanni¬ 
bal.  Claudius  Pulcher,  the  Roman  praetor  in 
Sicily,  sent  a  deputation  to  the  king,  to  renew 
the  alliance  formerly  made  by  his  grandfather 
with  the  Romans.  Hieronymus  insulted  the 
deputies,  asking  them,  what  fortune  they  had 
at  the  battle  of  Cannae?  “Because,”  said  he, 
“  Hannibal's  ambassadors  have  given  most  in¬ 
credible  accounts  of  it ;  and  1  would  fain  know 
the  truth,  that  I  may  take  my  measures  ac¬ 
cordingly.”  The  Romans  only  answered,  that 
when  he  had  learned  to  give  audience  to  am¬ 
bassadors  in  a  serious  manner,  they  would 
come  to  him  again  ;  and  then  having  rather 
admonished  than  requested  him,  not  rashly  to 
violate  the  ancient  league,  they  departed  and 
returned  to  the  praetor.  Hieronymus  without 
delay  sent  ambassadors  to  Carthage,  to  ratify 
a  treaty  he  had  already  made  with  Hannibal ; 
the  substance  of  which  was,  that  he  and  the 
Carthaginians  should  divide  Sicily  between 
them,  when  they  had  jointly  conquered  the 
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whole  island.  But  being  afterwards  persuaded 
to  think  that  he  had  himself  a  title  of  inherit¬ 
ance  to  all  Sicily,  by  being  descended  from 
Nereis,  the  daughter  of  Pyrrhus,  (who  had  been 
declared  king  of  it)  he  sent  a  new  embassy, 
with  instructions  to  lay  before  the  senate  of 
Carthage  his  pretended  rights,  and  to  conclude 
only  a  treaty  of  mutual  assistance  with  them. 
The  Carthaginians  were  glad  at  any  rate  to 
draw  off  Syracuse  from  the  Roman  interest, 
and  readily  yielded  to  the  proposals. 

Not  long  after,  this  foolish  king  being  at 
Leontini,  a  town  situate  on  the  frontiers  of  his 
dominions,  was  there  assassinated  in  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  his  guards,  by  some  conspirators 
among  his  own  subjects;  an  event  which  pro¬ 
mised  no  great  benefit  to  the  Romans :  for 
though  the  Syracusians,  fond  of  liberty,  seemed 
much  inclined  to  change  the  monarchy  into  a 
commonwealth,  they  seemed  no  less  inclined 
to  side  with  the  Carthaginian  republic. 
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FIFTH  YEAR  OF  THE  WAR. 

The  tu ise  and  public  spirited  conduct  of  the  Romans  in  several 
instances.— They  gain  some  advantages  over  Hannibal  in 
Italy,  and  over  King  Philip  in  Greece. 

IN  Italy,  the  campaign  of  this  year  being 
ended,  Fabius  took  the  road  to  Rome,  to  hold 
the  comitia  by  centuries  for  the  new  elections. 
The  prudent  consul  did  not  enter  the  city, 
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but  appeared  at  the  assembly  in  the  Campus 
Martius,  on  the  day  appointed,  in  his  military  j”“c*v'lu 
habit,  and  attended  by  his  lictors  with  their  Twohun- 
axes  as  well  as  fasces.  It  fell  by  lot  to  the  teen, 
tribe  of  the  Anio  to  vote  first,  and  of  this  tribe 
to  a  century  which  consisted  of  the  younger  suiship. 
men ;  and  the  majority  of  this  prerogative1 
century  named  to  the  consulship  T.  Otacilius 
(a  relation  of  the  president)  and  M.  iEmilius 
Regulus,  men,  neither  of  them,  of  such  abili¬ 
ties  as  the  present  exigency  required.  Fabius  ^,V8^’B'24 
therefore  thought  fit  to  interrupt  the  election, 
and  harangue  the  assembly.  He  first  excused 
the  irregularity  of  his  proceeding,  by  the  pre¬ 
sent  dangers  which  threatened  the  state.  He 
then  represented  to  them  the  importance  of 
choosing  consuls  qualified  to  enter  the  lists 
with  Hannibal ;  that  Otacilius  had  given  no 
cause  to  think  him  equal  to  that  enterprise,  not 
having  performed  any  one  thing  for  which  the 
command  of  the  fleet  had,  this  year,  been  en¬ 
trusted  to  him;  and  that  .ZEmilius,  as  high  priest 
of  Quirinus,  could  not  be  absent  from  Rome. 

<c  Romans,”  he  added,  “  do  you  name  such 
consuls  as  you  would  wish  to  be  conducted  by, 

*  After  the  thirty-five  tribes  were  completed,  the  cen¬ 
turies,  which  formed  the  comitia  centuriata,  were  divided 
among  the  tribes,  and  became  parts  of  them ;  and  then  in 
these  assemblies  it  was  decided  by  lot  which  of  the  tribes 
should  vote  first,  and  the  tribe  upon  which  the  lot  fell  was 
called  the  prerogative  tribe.  Then  lots  were  again  cast 
among  the  centuries  of  this  prerogative  tribe,  to  determine 
which  of  those  should  vote  before  the  rest ;  and  the  cen¬ 
tury  upon  which  the  lot  fell  was  called  the  prerogative  cen¬ 
tury.  Rosin,  p.  466. 
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if  you  were  this  moment  to  give  Hannibal 
battle.  I  pronounce,  that  the  prerogative 
century  give  their  suffrages  again.  Heralds, 
proclaim  my  orders.”  Otacilius  at  first  made 
some  opposition  to  this ;  but  the  lictors  with 
their  axes  surrounded  him,  and  soon  forced  him 
to  silence.  Then  the  prerogative  century  re¬ 
turned  to  the  voting  place,  and  gave  their  suf¬ 
frages  for  the  president  himself,  Q.  Fabius  Ver¬ 
rucosus*  (surnamed  Cunctator,  or  the  Lin¬ 
gerer)  and  Claudius  Marcellus  t,  who  was  ab¬ 
sent  ;  and  the  other  centuries  unanimously  fol¬ 
lowed  the  example  of  this.  Rome  had  never 
seen  two  greater  men  together  at  the  head  of 
her  affairs.  And  though  Fabius,  by  an  irre¬ 
gular  proceeding,  had  procured  his  own  con¬ 
tinuance  in  the  consular  dignity,  against  law 
and  custom,  yet  no  one  accused  him  of  ambi¬ 
tion  or  tyranny,  or  of  being  actuated  by  any 
motive  but  a  zeal  for  his  country.  The  Ro¬ 
mans  were  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  con¬ 
tinuing  the  commanders  of  their  armies  more 
than  one  year  in  office ;  and  they  now  there¬ 
fore  made  little  alteration  in  the  disposition  of 
military  employments. 

As  a  law  had  been  made  the  last  year  (at 
the  motion  of  Oppius,  a  tribune  of  the  people) 
to  restrain  the  luxury  of  women,  forbidding 
them  to  wear  above  half  an  ounce  of  gold  in 
toys,  and  to  ride  in  a  chariot  within  a  mile  of' 
Rome,  except  to  a  public  sacrifice;  so  now  the 
censors,  M.  Attilius  Regulus  and  P.  Furius 
Philus,  made  a  strict  inquiry  into  offences 
‘Committed  by  the  men,  to  the  detriment  of 
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the  public,  Cpecilius  Metellus  and  the  other  R^?yf 
young  nobles  who  \yith  him  would  in  despair  dxxxix 
hgy^deft  Italy  after  the  battle  of  Cannae,  those 
•  jO&tjhe  ten  deputies  from  the  prisoners  taken  at 
th&t  battle,  who  had  not  returned  to  Hannibal 
aqeqrding  to  their  oath,  and  about  2000  young  ^®j:1!;1pCon' 
men. of  military  age  who  had  neglected,  without 
just  cause,  to  enrol  themselves  for  the  service, 

~wero  all  degraded.  The  senate  also  decreed, 
that  all  who  were  stigmatized  by  the  censors 
should  be  sent  into  Sicily,  and  there  be  obliged 
to  serve  on  foot,  amongst  the  runaways  from 
the  battle  of  Cannrn,  till  the  war  should  be  at 
an  end.  The  Romans  never  exerted  their  vir¬ 
tue  and  disinterested  zeal  for  their  country  in 
a  greater  degree  than  in  this  second  Punic  war; 
private  men  voluntarily  advanced  money  for 
the  public  works;  the  masters  who  had  sold 
their  slaves  to  the  republic,  would  not  accept 
of  payment  till  the  war  was  ended;  scarce  a 
centurion  or  trooper  demanded  his  pay,  and  if 
any  one  had  so  little  generosity  as  to  receive 
it  from  the  quaestor,  he  became  the  jest  of  his 
legion,  Nay,  the  money  of  the  widow  anti 
the  orphan  was  freely  brought  into  the  trear 
sury,  so  great  was  the  confidence  in  the  public 

faifjhftq  oil]  lo  QtiiJui  ;-p  >  f  ••rf.l 

Such  being  fhe  dispositions  of  the  people; 
tjie  new  levies  were  soon  completed.  Six  le¬ 
gions  were  .added  to  the  twelve  already  on  foofy 
The^^ilraq  expedition  seemed  to  require  the 
most^le^patqh  :  and  Otacilius  was  therefore  or^ 
der^hdoofMb^rifcpth  _all  _diljgen£e  for  that 
isla«du!Wi<kjOijtljlegion.^  A  nyl  in  or^ey  tPzffian 
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RYo3MfE  an^  e(lu'P  the  fleet,  the  consuls,  by  authority 
d xxxix.  from  the  senate,  laid  a  tax  upon  the  rich.— 
Two  hun-  Each  head  of  a  family,  who  by  the  censor’s  re- 
feen  ^  gister  was  found  worth  from  50,000  to  1 00,000 
asses,  was  obliged  to  maintain  a  rower  or  a 
Miish!pCou"  sailor,  at  his  own  expense,  for  six  months ;  and 
the  more  wealthy,  three,  five,  seven,  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  their  riches.  The  senators  were 
obliged  each  to  maintain  eight  sailors  for  a 
whole  year.  ’ 

What  remained  now,  was  to  march  the  land 
forces,  and  begin  the  campaign  in  Italy.  Han- 
Liv-y.B.24.  nibal,  who  had  spent  the  winter  in  Apulia,  re¬ 
turned  to  his  camp  on  the  Tifata,  at  the  request 
of  the  Capuans,  who  thought  their  city  threat- 
c.  H.  ened.  He  had  ordered  Hanno,  with  an  army 
of  17,000  foot  and  1200  Numidian  horse,  to 
come  from  the  country  of  the  Bruttians  and 
seize  Beneventum  ;  but  Sempronius,  with  his 
army  of  volones,  prevented  him,  and  possessed 
himself  of  that  defenceless  city.  From  thence 
he  marched  to  give  Hanno  battle ;  and  to  en¬ 
gage  his  volones  to  exert  themselves,  he  pro¬ 
mised  every  man  his  liberty,  who  should  bring 
off  the  head  of  an  enem}’.  The  senate  had  given 
him  power  to  enfranchise  whom  he  pleased* — 
c.  15, 16.  But  this  promise  had  like  to  have  ruined,  his 
affairs.  For  though  his  troops  fought  bravely 
at  first,  they  lost  much  time  in  cutting  off  the 
heads  of  the  enemies  they  had  slain,  and  the  ar¬ 
dour  of  those  who  had  performed  the  condition 
of  obtaining  their  freedom  was  immediately 
abated  :  so  that  he  was  forced  to  publish  a  new 
declaration  through  all  the  ranks  of  his  army, 
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fs^Jiat  iiopc  should  obtain  their  liberty,  unless  KYQa^ofE 
th§  Carthaginians  were  routed/  Hereupon  dxxxix.  , 
.  tjie  volones  renewed  the  fight  with  impetuo-  Two  hun- 
sity,  and  gained  so  complete  a  victory,  that  feree^  thir" 
scarce  2000  of  the  enemy  escaped2.  We  are 
fto}d,  however,  that  4000  of  those  legionary  ^jp^on' 
-slaves  did  not  behave  themselves  in  the  battle 
efijo  well  as  the  rest,  and  were  afraid  to  pursue 
the  enemy  to  their  camp;  and  that,  apprehend¬ 
ing  punishment  for  their  cowardice,  they  re¬ 
tired  after  the  action  to  a  hill.  Sempronius 
had  compassion  for  their  weakness,  and  sent  a 
.tribune  to  invite  them  back.  And  then,  to 
perform  his  promise,  he  pronounced  all,  with¬ 
out  exception,  free.  Nevertheless,  that  some 
distinction  might  be  made  between  the  brave 
and  the  cowards,  he  forbade  the  latter  to  eat 
i1  sitting  or  lying  down,  all  the  time  of  their  ser- 
7  vice,  unless  they  were  sick. 

In  the  meanwhile  Hannibal  endeavoured  to  Livy,B.^. 

Q  surprise  Puteoli.  Failing  in  this  attempt,  he  c- 17, 
went  and  pillaged  the  country  about  Naples. 

From  thence  he  moved  towards  Nola,  whither 
the  populace  (who  were  still  in  his  interest,  in 
o  opposition  to  their  senate)  had  invited  him. — 

Marcell  us  being  joined  by  the  army  from 
Suessula  (now  under  Q.  Pomponius)  attacked 
and  killed  2000  of  his  men,  with  the  loss  only 
of;400;  and  would  have  entirely  ruined  him, 
had  Claudius  Nero,  whom  the  consul  had  or¬ 
dered  with  some  squadrons  out  of  Nola  to  make 
(bteiWrirni  eew  rnobTaii  indi  ^niumido  to 
V  jJ&  The  readfcr  has  been  already  cautioned  concetnin 
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a  tour,  and  fall  upon  the  Carthaginians  in  the 
rear  during  the  action,  come  up  in  time.— - 
Marcellus  offered  Hannibal  battle  again  the 
next  day  ;  but  the  latter  declined  it,  decamped 
the  night  following,  and  marched  towards  Ta- 
rentum. 

He  had  entertained  strong  hopes  that  this 
city  would  open  her  gates  to  him,  upon  his  first 
appearance  before  it.  Some  Tarentine  prison¬ 
ers,  whom  he  had  formerly  released  without 
ransom,  had  engaged  a  great  number  of  this 
young  men  of  that  place  in  his  interest,  and 
these  invited  him  thither.  But  M.  Livius,  who 
commanded  in  the  place,  took  such  effectual 
measures  to  prevent  the  designs  of  the  factious, 
that  Hannibal  was  again  disappointed.  He 
quitted  the  enterprise,  and  marched  towards 
Salapia  in  Apulia,  where  he  resolved  to  spend 
the  winter.  Thither  he  ordered  corn  to  be 
brought  from  Lucania;  and  his  foragers  hav¬ 
ing  found  iu  Apulia  about  4000  colts,  Hanni¬ 
bal  ordered  them  to  be  broke  ;  and  with  them 
he  remounted  his  African  horsemen.  These 
were  all  his  exploits  during  the  whole  cam¬ 
paign. 

But  whilst  the  Carthaginian  was  on  Ms 
march to  Tarentum,Fabius  besieged  Casilintftn, 
and  sent  to  Marcellus  to  come  with  some 
legions  and  cover  the  siege,  apprehending  an 
attack  from  the  Cap  nans.  The  garrisbn  in 
the  place  consisted  of  2000  Campanians  and 
700  Carthaginians  ;  and  they  made  so  vigorous 
a  defence,  that  Fabius,  by  the  daily  slaughter 
of  his  men,  was  much  discouraged.  He  Woufdt 
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have  raised  the  siege,  if  Marcell  us  had  not  re¬ 
presented  ip  him,  “  That  a  wise  general  should 
well  consider  all  the  difficulties  of  an  enterprise 
before  he  undertakes  it ;  but  that,  when  it  is 
once  undertaken,  he  ought  to  go  through  with 
it :  and  that  to  desist  now  from  the  siege,  would 
much  lessen  the  credit  of  the  republic  among 
her  allies.”  Upon  this,  Fabius  renewed  his 
attacks  with  more  ardour  than  ever ;  and  the 
Campanians  were  so  intimidated  by  it,  that 
they  sent  to  him  an  offer  to  quit  the  place  if 
they  might  retire  in  safety  to  Capua.  Fabius 
consented;  but  Marcellus  taking  his  oppor¬ 
tunity,  before  fifty  of  them  were  come  out  of 
the  city,  seized  the  gate,  entered  the  place, 
and  put  all  who  opposed  him  to  the  sword, 
without  distinction3.  The  prisoners  he  sent 
to  Rome.  After  the  taking  of  Casilinum,  Mar¬ 
cellus  returned  to  Nola,  and  Fabius  marched 
into  Samnium,  laid  waste  the  country,  and  took 
several  towns. 

Hannibal  still  depended  upon  his  alliance 
with  the  king  of  Macedon  ;  and  indeed  Philip 
began  to  draw  towards  Italy.  He  first  be¬ 
sieged  Apollonia ;  but  not  succeeding  in  this 
enterprise,  he  turned  his  arms  against  Oricum, 
and,;  topic  -fc  The  inhabitants  sent  notice  of 
im^mr^&e^tp +Lasvinus  at  Brundusiiinij1 
?  after  the  news  arrived  before 

tjjp  sniail 

bnr  ‘  r.inrqrnf;)  0002 'to  behuVnoo  uonia 

3  TJvis  story  ill  agrees  with  the  character  given  by  the 

historians  of  Marcellus,  but  well  with  his  after  behaviour  at 
4,“v®  0vurr>  9fTft  VP^UIUB-I  t^,f{  eotifetoh 

the  siege  of  Syracuse.  ,n 

n ' j , o w  09X1 r  ■  '  if1  ■'  "  fhi  rf- 
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in  it,  and  was  returned  to  the  siege  of  Apol- 
lonia.  Lsevinus  easily  took  Oricum,  and, 
while  he  was  there,  deputies  came  to  him  from 
the  people  of  Apollonia,  begging  assistance 
against  the  Macedonians.  He  sent  thither 
2000  foot,  under  the  command  of  Q.  Naevius 
Crista,  who  got  into  the  town  without  being 
perceived  by  the  enemy.  Naevius  soon  after 
understanding  that  the  Macedonian  camp  was 
very  negligently  guarded,  broke  into  it  in  the 
night,  and,  if  his  soldiers  had  abstained  from 
slaughter,  might  have  taken  Philip  prisoner ; 
but  the  groans  of  the  dying  waked  others,  who 
carried  off  the  king  half  naked  to  his  ships.  He 
returned  into  Macedon,  and  the  Roman  fleet 
wintered  at  Oricum. 


CHAP.  XXV. 

Transactions  in  Sicily. — The  Carthaginian  interest  prevails 
in  Syracuse.  Marcellas  besieges  it,  but  soon  turns  the  siege 
into  a  blockade. 

HANNIBAL  made  himself  some  amends  for 
his  disappointment  on  the  side  of  Macedon,  by 
the  troubles  he  found  means  to  raise  in  Sicily.- — 
Hippocrates  and  Epicydes,  two  brothers  of  Sy- 
racusian  extraction,  whom  he  had  sent  to  con¬ 
clude  the  treaty  with  Hieronymus,  had  worked 
themselves  into  that  prince’s  favour,  and,  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  commanded  a  body  of  2000 
c^a’t^eq  Syracusians.  Upon  the  news  o£the  king’s  as- 
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sassitfation,  these  generals,  being  abandoned  RYgaij£fR 
by  tbeir  soldiers,  repaired  to  Syracuse,  as  think-  dxxxix. 
ing  this  the  safest  place  for  them  in  the  present  Twohun- 
cpnjuncture.  At  their  arrival  they  found  that  ^  th,r‘ 
the  heads  of  the  conspiracy,  who  were  favoured 
by  the  people,  had  come  to  an  accommodation  s2u31s1t1|'pCon' 
with  Andranodorus,  the  late  king’s  uncle-in¬ 
law,  and  chief  of  the  royalist  party,  and  that 
he,  Themistus,  and  those  leaders,  had  been 
chosen  praetors  to  govern  the  state  with  the 
assistance  of  a  senate.  The  two  Hannibalists, 
doubtless  believing  that  this  change  of  govern¬ 
ment  had  changed  the  dispositions  of  the  Sy- 
racusians  with  respect  to  Hannibal,  to  prevent 
all  suspicion  of  their  designing  to  raise  disturb¬ 
ances,  applied  themselves  to  the  praetors,  and 
by  their  means  obtained  an  audience  of  the  se¬ 
nate.  They  spoke  to  this  effect:  “  We  came 
hither  on  the  part  of  Hannibal  to  treat  with 
his  friend  Hieronymus.  We  have  only  obeyed 
the  commands  of  our  general,  and  desire  now 
to  return  to  him ;  but  as  our  journey  is  not  like 
to  be  with  safety  to  our  persons,  the  Roman 
forces  so  much  infesting  Sicily,  we  request  that 
we  may  have  a  convoy  as  far  as  Locri  in  Italy.” 

Their  suit  was  easily  obtained  ;  for  the  assem¬ 
bly  had  no  unwillingness  to  be  rid  of  these  ge¬ 
nerals  of  the  late  king,  men  extremely  bold  and 
enterprising,  of  great  ability  in  war,  and  of 
narrow  fortunes.  The  senate,  however,  wbre 
too  dilatory  in  executing  their  own  desires ; 
and  the  brothers  took  advantage  of  the  delay. 
Sometimes  to  the  soldiers*,  with  whom  they 
were  very  intimate  and  familiar,  sometimes  to 
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RYoa]\ifE  deserters  fr°m  the  Roman  fleet,  and  occa- 
dxxxix.  sionally  to  the  meanest  of  the  populace,  they 
Two  hun-‘  whispered  calumnies  against  the  senators  and 
teen  thir'  °ther  principal  men  of  the  city,  accusing  them, 
that  under  colour  of  renewing  the  league  with 
.suishipC°n"  ^ome>  they  designed  to  betray  Syracuse  to 
her,  in  the  view,  that  their  own  faction,  having 
the  sole  merit  of  the  pretended  new  alliance, 
might  lord  it  over  the  rest. 

These  rumours  being  spread  and  believed, 
and  drawing  every  day  crowds  of  people  to  Sy¬ 
racuse,  gave  not  only  Hippocrates  and  Epicy- 
des,  but  also  Andranodorus,  who  at  the  pressing 
instances  of  his  ambitious  wife,  Demarata,  the 
daughter  of  Hiero,  aimed  at  the  royalty,  good 
hopes  of  changing  the  government,  and  effect¬ 
ing  their  several  designs.  Andranodorus  hav¬ 
ing  concerted  his  scheme  with  Themistus,  the 
husband  of  Harmonia,  Hieronymus’s  sister, 
unadvisedly  imparted  the  secret  to  Aristo,  a 
tragedian,  who  discovered  it  to  the  praetors. 
Aristo’s  profession  was  not  dishonourable 
among  the  Greeks :  he  was  a  man  well  de¬ 
scended,  and  of  a  good  estate,  and  the  praetors 
therefore  had  no  reason  to  reject  his  testimony, 
and  it  being  confirmed  by  several  corroborat¬ 
ing  circumstances,  they,  in  concert  with  some! 
of  the  oldest  senators,  placed  guards  at  the 
door  of  the  senate-house,  who  slew  Andrano¬ 
dorus  and  Themistus  as  soon  as  they  entered; 
This  extraordinary  action,  most  of  the  senators 
being  ignorant  of  the  cause  of  it,  raised  a  great 
commotion  and  terror  in  the  assembly.  Aristo 
put  an  end  to  their  fears.  Being  -^nfioduced 
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by  the  praetors,  he  informed  the  senate,  “That 
a  plot  had  been  laid  to  cut  off  all  the  chiefs  of  bxxxixT 
the  republic,  and  to  seize  Ortygia1  in  the  name  Bef'  J‘ c' 
of  Andranodorus,  and  that  this  was  to  have 
been  executed  by  the  help  of  the  Spanish  and 
African  mercenaries,  who  had  served  under 
Hieronymus.”  He  then  entered  into  the  par¬ 
ticulars  of  the  conspiracy,  declaring  the  names 
of  all  the  conspirators,  and  the  several  parts 
they  were  to  have  acted.  His  evidence  ob¬ 
tained  full  belief,  and  the  assembly  passed  a  de¬ 
cree,  pronouncing  the  death  of  Andranodorus 
and  Themistus  no  less  just  than  that  of  Hiero¬ 
nymus.  In  the  meantime  the  people  without 
doors  had  taken  the  alarm  at  this  proceeding ; 
and  it  was  necessary  to  quiet  them.  The  se¬ 
nate  therefore  deputed  Sopater,  one  of  the  prae- 
tors>  to  harangue  the  multitude. 

This  orator  began  with  invectives  against 
Andranodorus  and  Themistus,  as  if  he  had 
been  accusing  them  at  the  bar,  charging  them, 
as*  the  tutors  and  counsellors  of  Hieronymus, 
with  all  the  injustices,  oppressions,  and  cruel¬ 
ties,  committed  by  the  order  or  authority  of 
that  king,  and  with  many  other  atrocious  crimes 
perpetrated  since  his  death.  In  the  conclusion 
of  his  speech,  he  intimated  that  they  had  been 
spirited  up  by  their  wives,  the  ambitious  daugh¬ 
ter  and  grand-daughter  of  Hiero,  to  aspire  to 
royalty  by  the  destruction  of  the  people’s  lit 
berty.  At  this  the  whole  multitude  cried  out, 
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that  neither  of  those  women  ought  to  live,  nor 
any  one  of  the  royal  race  be  suffered  to  remain 
on  the  earth.  The  praetors,  taking  advantage 
of  the  people’s  present  fury,  immediately  put 
it  to  the  vote,  and  it  was  no  sooner  proposed 
than  carried,  that  all  who  were  of  the  royal  fa¬ 
mily  should  be  destroyed.  In  pursuance  of  this 
decree,  certain  officers,  commissioned  by  the 
praetors,  quickly  despatched  Demarata  andl^ar- 
monia.  There  was  another  daughter  of  Hiero, 
named  Heraclea,  the  wife  of  Zoippus,  who  had 
been  sent  ambassador  by  Hieronymus  to  king 
Ptolemy,  and  had  chosen  to  continue  at  the 
Egyptian  court  in  a  voluntary  exile  from  his 
country,  rather  than  be  a  spectator  of  its  mi¬ 
series.  This  lady,  with  her  two  daughters,  the 
same  executioners  inhumanly  murdered,  and 
with  so  much  expedition,  that  an  express  from 
the  magistrates  (who  on  second  thoughts  re¬ 
lented)  came  too  late  to  save  them.  But  now 
the  people  also  began  to  repent  of  their  own 
precipitation,  and  to  pity  the  fate  of  the  dead. 
Their  pity  soon  turned  into  rage  against  the 
first  authors  of  the  cruelty.  They  furiously 
called  out  for  an  election  of  praetors  in  the  room 
of  Andranodorus  and  Themistus ;  an  election 
that  was  not  like  to  be  to  the  satisfaction  of 
those  already  in  power. 

When,  on  the  day  appointed,  the  assembly 
was  formed,  it  happened  beyond  all  expecta¬ 
tion  that  somebody  from  the  further  end  of  the 
crowd,  named  Epicydes,  and  another  a  little 
after,  named  Hippocrates,  and  straight  almost 
the  whole  multitude,  joined  their  suffrages  for 
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these  two  agents  of  Hannibal.  The  republic 
being  very  young,  no  method  was  yet  settled  dxxxix. 
fdr ‘toting,  all  were  indifferently  admitted  into  Twohu£* 
the  voting  place,  citizens,  strangers,  and  lio-  ^ thir* 
man  deserters.  The  magistrates  in  vain  op- 
posed  the  people’s  choice.  Fearing  a  sedition,  ^^on' 
they  gave  way  to  numbers,  and  Hippocrates 
and  Epicydes  were  declared  praetors. 

The  two  Hannibalists  did  not  immediately 
discover  their  intentions.  They  were  much 
dissatisfied,  that  deputies  had  been  sent  to 
Appius  Claudius  to  renew  the  ancient  alli¬ 
ance  between  Rome  and  Syracuse,  yet  they 
thought  it  best  to  conceal  their  dissatisfaction 
till  a  more  favourable  opportunity  should  pre¬ 
sent  to  embroil  affairs.  Appius  was  then  at 
Murgantia,  with  a  fleet  of  100  ships,  waiting 
to  see  what  the  revolutions  among  the  Syra- 
cusians  would  produce. 

At  Rome  it  had  been  resolved,  from  the  ap¬ 
prehension  that  a  dangerous  war  might  arise 
in  Sicily,  to  send  the  consul  Marcell  us  to  take 
upon  him  the  direction  of  affairs  in  that  island. 

He  was  just  arrived  in  his  province;  and  Ap- 
npius  referred  the  Syracusian  deputies  to  him  for 
n&  final  answer.  The  consul  approving  the  con- 
1'ditions,  despatched  ambassadors  to  conclude 
the  treaty  with  the  praetors  at  Syracuse.  But 
Y  those  ambassadors  found  the  state  of  things 
*  there  very  different  from  what  they  had  ex¬ 
pected.  A  Carthaginian  fleet  had  appeared 
off  Cape  Pachynum,  and  Hippocrates  and  Epi- 
cydes  had  laid  hold  of  this  advantage  to  attempt 
Something  in- favour  of  Carthage,  by  infusing 
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r^Tm^e  anew  into  the  minds  of  the  people,  a  jealousy 
nxxxix.  of  the  partizans  of'  Rome,  a  suspicion  of  their 
Two  bun-  intending  to  betray  Syracuse  to  the  Romans, 
teen. tlnr'  This  jealousy  was  the  more  leadlyuntertaiued, 

as  Appius,  to  encourage  the  Roman  party  in 
s2u1sh!p.Con'  the  town,  was  come  with  his  fleet  to  the  month 
of  the  port.  The  populace  ran  tuniultiiuusiy 
to  hinder  the  Romans  from  landing,  in  case 
they  should  attempt  it.  •  r,  aids 

In  the  perplexity  occasioned  by  these  com¬ 
motions,  the  magistrates  thought  it  proper  to 
call  an  assembly  of  the  people.  The  multitude 
were  for  some  time  divided  in  opinion.  At 
length  Apollonides,  one  of  the  chief  citizens, 
with  great  calmness,  and  as  a  man  unbiassed 
by  any  private  or  party  views,  represented  to 
them  <£  the  necessity  of  unanimously  adhering 
to  the  one  or  the  other  of  the  rival  republics. 
The  choice/’  he  said,  “was  of  much  less  im¬ 
portance  than  unanimity  in  choosing :  yet,  in 
his  opinion,  they  had  more  encouragement  to 
follow  the  example  of  Hiero  than  of  Hierony¬ 
mus,  and  to  prefer  a  treaty  with  Rome,  whose 
friendship  they  had  happily  experienced  for  30 
years,  to  the  uncertain  advantages  of  an.  alli¬ 
ance  with  Carthage,  who,  in  times,  pash  had 
not  proved  very  faithful  to  her,  engagements. 
Nor  was  it  a  consideration  of  small  moment, 
that  they  must  have  immediate  peace  with  the 
Romans,  or  immediate  war  with  them;  whereas 
should  they  reject  the  friendship  of  the  Cartha¬ 
ginians,  a  war  with  them  might  yet  be  ^at  a 
great  distance.  ”  The  more  dispassionate  4pol- 
lom'des  appeared*  the  greater  weight  bis  -adtlice 
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had  with  the  people;  and  as  they  were  in  no  R^a™fE 
condition  to  support  a  war  with  Rome,  it  was  dxxxix. 
in  conclusion  agreed  that  the  treaty  with  that  Twoh'un- 
republic  should  be  renewed,  and  a  deputation  ^ thir' 
sent  to  Marcellus  for  that  purpose. 

A  few  days  after,  the  Leontines  having  de-  ^^pCon" 
manded  of  the  Syracusians  a  body  of  troops  to 
defend  their  frontiers,  the  government  thought 
this  a  favourable  opportunity  to  get  rid  of  a 
multitude  of  soldiers  and  officers,  who  were 
very  turbulent  in  the  city ;  and  it  was  deter¬ 
mined  that  Hippocrates  should  march  to  the 
assistance  of  the  Leontines  at  the  head  of  4000 
men,  most  of  them  deserters  or  mercenaries. 

This  praetor,  glad  of  an  opportunity  to  create 
disturbances,  readily  accepted  the  commission, 
and,  soon  after  his  arrival  among  the  Leontines, 
began  to  make  stolen  incursions  into  the  Ro¬ 
man  province,  laying  waste  the  country.  Ap- 
pius,  informed  of  these  hostilities,  sent  a  body 
of  soldiers  to  protect  his  allies.  Those  troops 
Hippocrates  openly  attacked,  and  put  most  of 
them  to  the  sword.  Hereupon  Marcellus  or¬ 
dered  deputies  to  Syracuse  to  complain  of  the 
infraction  of  the  treaty,  and  to  remonstrate, 
that  a  firm  and  lasting  peace  between  Rome 
aiid-Syracuse  was  not  to  be  hoped  for  so  long 
a&i Hippocrates  and  Epicycles  continued  in  Si¬ 
cily.  The  latter,  fearing  to  be  accused  in  the 
absence  of  his  brother,  and  desirous  of  having 
soiWet share  in  exciting  a  wal^repaired  in  all 
haste  to  Lepiitini.  There,  in  conjunction  with 
Hippocrates,  he  rep  rose  n  ted  Jto  theinhabitants, 
o  ThatiiSyi'aguse,:  whiles  site  provided  for  her 
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RVoaM°fE  own  libert>r’  bac^  expressly  covenanted  with  the 
d xxxix.  Romans,  that  she  should  have  dominion  over 
Two  hut  ab  the  cities  formerly  subject  to  Hieronymus: 
teeif thir"  but  tbe  Leontines  had  as  good  a  right  to 
liberty  as  Syracuse,  and  that  they  ought  there- 
“  fore  to  refuse  acceding  to  her  treaty  with  Rome, 
unless  that  covenant  were  taken  out  of  it.” — 
The  multitude  was  easily  persuaded ;  so  that 
when  deputies  from  Syracuse  complained  of  the 
slaughter  made  of  the  Roman  troops,  and  de¬ 
sired  the  Leontines  would  concur  with  the  Sy- 
racusians  to  banish  Hippocrates  and  Epicydes 
out  of  the  island,  the  citizens  haughtily  an¬ 
swered,  “  That  they  had  given  no  commission 
to  the  Syracusians  to  make  a  peace  for  them 
with  Rome,  nor  were  they  bound  by  a  treaty 
concluded  without  their  participation.”  The 
Syracusians  acquainted  Marcellus  with  this  an¬ 
swer,  and  at  the  same  time  declared,  that  they 
would  not  only  adhere  steadily  to  their  engage¬ 
ments  with  the  Romans,  but  would  join  with 
them  in  besieging  Leontini,  on  condition  that 
this  city,  after  its  reduction,  were  restored  to 
the  dominion  of  Syracuse.  Marcellus  agreed 
to  the  proposal,  assembled  all  his  forces,  sent 
for  the  praetor  Appius  to  come  to  his  assistance, 
and  prepared  to  attack  Leontini. 
piut  Life  of  About  this  time,  a  great  company  of  those 
Livy,  b.  25 .  Roman  soldiers  who  had  fled  from  the  battle 
c  5,  e,  7.  Qanna0j  anc|  wi1Q  jia(j  been  condemned,  by 
a  decree  of  the  senate,  to  serve  in  a  separate 
corps  in  Sicily  as  long  as  the  war  should  last 
in  Italy,  came,  with  the  permission  of  their 
commander  Lentulus,  and  earnestly  begged  of 
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the  consul  to  be  incorporated  in  his  legions. 
Marcellas  wrote  to  Rome  in  their  favour  :  the 
conscript  fathers  returned  answer,  that  it  was 
their  opinion  the  republic  ought  not  to  put 
any  confidence  in  the  courage  of  soldiers  who 
had  deserted  their  companions  at  the  battle  of 
Cannae  ;  yet  if  Marcellus  thought  otherwise, 
he  might  act  in  this  matter  as  he  pleased,  pro¬ 
vided  none  of  them  ever  received  any  military 
rewards,  or  were  suffered  to  return  to  Italy 
before  the  end  of  the  war, 

Leontini  was  taken  upon  the  first  assault ; 
but  Hippocrates  and  Epicydes  made  their 
escape  to  Erbessus.  A  body  of  8000  men  from 
Syracuse,  under  the  command  of  Sosis  and 
Dinomenes,  two  of  the  praetors,  marching  to 
join  Marcellus,  were  met  at  the  river  Mylas 
by  a  man,  who  told  them  that  Leontini  had 
been  sacked,  and  all,  without  distinction,  able 
to  bear  arms,  put  to  the  sword.  This  false 
story  (occasioned  by  the  execution  of  2000 
deserters,  whom  Marcellus  had  taken  in  the 
place)  made  such  an  impression  on  the  sol¬ 
diers,  that  their  officers  could  not  prevail  with 
them  to  proceed  to  Leontini,  but  were  forced 
to  turn  aside  and  lead  them  to  Megara.  From 
this  place  the  praetors  marched  them  soon  after 
towards  Erbessus,  believing  that  the  seditious 
spirit  among  them  would  be  easily  quelled,  if 
Hippocrates  and  Epicydes,  the  true  authors  of 
all  the  late  disturbances,  were  destroyed,  or 
driven  out  of  the  country. 

The  brothers  found  themselves  now  reduced 
to  extremities  ;  yet  having,  .some,  hope  in  the 
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iuTm^e  S00^'w^^  °f  t^le  soldiers,  with  whom  they  were 
dxxxix.  well  acquainted,  and  this  hope  being  favoured 
Two  him-  by  the  recent  report  of  the  'massacre  at  Leon- 
teeu thir"  they  left  Erbessus,  in  the  resolution3  to 

yield  themselves  up  to  the  soldiers  at  discretion. 
~  It  happened,  luckily  for  them,  that  a  body  of 
Cretans,  which  had  formerly  served  the  Ro¬ 
mans  as  auxiliaries,  and,  being  taken  prisoners 
at  the  battle  of  Thrasymen,  had  been  set  at 
liberty  by  Hannibal,  and  had  since  served  un¬ 
der  Hippocrates  and  Epicydes  in  the  reign  of 
Hieronymus,  was  marching  in  the  van  of  the 
army.  To  these  they  addressed  themselves 
in  a  suppliant  manner,  presenting  them  olive 
branches,  and  imploring  their  protection/'  That 
they  might  not  be  left  at  the  mercy  of  the  Sy- 
racusians,  who  would  quickly  deliver  them  up 
to  be  slain  by  the  Romans/’  The  Cretans  im¬ 
mediately  cried  out  to  them,  to  take  courage, 
and  promised  to  defend  them  :  so  that  when 
Sosis  and  Dinomenes,  informed  of  what  passed, 
came  in  haste  and  ordered  the  HannibalistS  to 
be  seized,  they  found  no  obedience  from  their 
troops,  but  rather  a  disposition  to  revolt.  In 
this  perplexity  they  gave  orders  for  returning 
to  Megara,  and  sent  an  account  to  Syracuse  of 
what  had  happened.  During  the  march  of  the 
army,  a  letter,  forged  by  Hippocrates,  but  pre¬ 
tended  to  be  written  by  the  praetors  at  Syra-  - 
cuse  to  Marcellus,  and  intercepted,  was  pro¬ 
duced  and  read  to  the  soldiers  by  the  contriver 
of  it.  It  was  to  this  effect :  The  praetors  df^ 
Syracuse  to  the  consul  Marcellus,  health;-^ 
You  have  done  justly  and  prudently  in  sparing 
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none  at  Leontini.  41f  the  mercenaries  deserve 
the  s^me  fate.  Nor  will  Syracuse  ever  be  in  dxxxix.  ' 
peace  while  any  foreign  soldiers  remain  either  xw«w 
in  the  city  or  the  army.  Turn  then  your  arms  thir‘ 
agaipst  those  who  are  with  our  praetors  at  Me- 
gara,  and  by  their  destruction  restore  us  to  per-  ^®tjt.lpConr 
feot  liberty.”  This  letter  kindled  such  a  flame 
among  the  soldiers,  and  their  sudden  loud  cla¬ 
mours  so  terrified  Sosis  and  Dinomenes,  that 
they  galloped  away  in  all  haste  to  Syracuse. 

Thpir  flight  did  not  quiet  the  commotion  :  the 
mercenaries  fell  upon  the  Syracusian  soldier? 
fhat  were  in  the  army,  and  would  have  put 
them  all  to  the  sword,  if  the  Hannibalists  had 
not  interposed  in  their  defence,  desiring  to 
make  use  of  them  as  hostages,  and  also  hoping 
by  their  means  to  gain  friends  in  Syracuse. 

Thither  they  instantly  sent  a  soldier,  who  had 
been  in  Leontini  when  it  was  taken,  to  spread 
the  false  story  of  the  massacre  of  its  inhabit¬ 
ants.  The  artifice  had  the  desired  effect,  even 
upon  the  senate  and  the  chief  men  in  the  re¬ 
public.  They  thought  it  necessary  to  shift  the 
gates  and  guard  the  city  against  the  Romans, 
as  against  an  enemy  whose  avarice  and  cruelty 
would  spare  nothing.  Scarce  was  this  done, 
when  Hippocrates  and  Epicydes  appeared  be¬ 
fore  the  w  alla  at  the  head  of  the  mercenaries, 
and  hy  the  assistance  of  the  multitude  within 
(who  would  not  be  restrained  by  their  magi^ 
trafgs)  broke  open  one  of  the  gates  and  eq* 
teFeihthS  Ohy*  The  praetors  retired  with  the  , 
Syraq^ian  soldiery  .intq  that  quarter  of  tiie- 
^§lled.,4cdiradsinas>  hoping  jjfcp 
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defend  themselves  there  ;  but  the  Hannibalists 
being  joined  by  the  mercenaries,  the  deserters, 
and  all  the  soldiers  of  the  late  king,  took  it  at 
the  first  assault.  Those  of  the  preetors  who 
could  not  escape  in  the  first  confusion  of  the 
conflict,  were  massacred,  together  with  many 
of  the  citizens ;  and  the  next  day,  liberty  being 
granted  to  all,  slaves  and  prisoners,  the  mixed 
multitude  declared  Hippocrates  and  Epicydes 
their  praetors, 

Marcellus,  upon  the  news  of  this  revolution, 
advanced  with  his  army  to  Syracuse.  Before 
he  began  hostilities,  he  sent  deputies  to  the 
Syracusians,  to  assure  them  he  did  not  come 
to  make  war  upon  them,  but  assist  those  of 
their  fellow  citizens  who,  having  escaped  the 
slaughter  in  Achradina,  had  taken  refuge  in  his 
camp,  and  those  who  suffered  yet  greater 
wrongs  in  the  city,  from  tyranny  and  oppres¬ 
sion  :  that  what  he  therefore  insisted  upon  was, 
that  the  refugees  under  his  protection  should 
be  restored  to  their  possessions  and  privileges, 
the  authors  of  the  disturbances  given  up,  and 
Syracuse  put  in  a  condition  to  enjoy  peaceably 
her  laws  and  liberty ;  and  he  threatened  war 
against  whoever  should  oppose  these  demands. 
The  brothers,  not  thinking  it  safe  to  let  the 
deputies  enter  the  town,  gave  them  audience 
without  the  walls;  and  when  the  latter  had 
made  their  demands,  Epicydes  spoke  to  this 
effect :  “  If  you  had  brought  any  message1  to 
us,  we  would  have  returned  an  answer,  'You 


;  may  now  go  back  ;  and  when  the  government 
of  Syracuse  is  in  the  hands-^f  those  to  whom 
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you  have  orders  to  address  yourselves,  you  may 
come  again.  If  Marcellus  is  for  war,  he  will 
find  the  siege  of  Syracuse  an  enterprise  some¬ 
what  different  from  the  siege  of  Leontini.” — 
The  consul,  upon  the  return  of  his  deputies, 
invested  the  place  by  sea  and  land. 

Syracuse  stood  on  the  south-east  side  of  Si¬ 
cily,  and  was  properly  five  cities  in  one,  Orty- 
gia,  Achradina,  Tyche,  Neapolis,  and  Epipolae. 
Ortygia  was  a  small  island,  very  near  the  con¬ 
tinent,  and  might  be  called  the  citadel  of  Sy¬ 
racuse  ;  it  was  joined  to  Achradina  by  a  bridge. 
All  the  attempts  of  Marcellus  to  carry  the 
town  by  assault  were  frustrated  by  the  surpris¬ 
ing  inventions  of  Archimedes.  This  great  man 
is  said  to  have  once  told  king  Hiero,  that  he 
could  move  the  globe  of  the  earth,  provided  he 
had  another  earth  to  stand  upon.  And  he  now 
contrived  machines  which  cast  stones  of  so  pro¬ 
digious  a  weight,  as  to  break  in  pieces  all  the 
battering  engines  of  the  Romans.  Nay,  he  in¬ 
vented  a  sort  of  iron  crows  fastened  to  chains, 
which  being  let  fall  upon  the  Roman  galleys 
(that  were  brought  close  to  the  wall  of  the 
town)  stuck  fast  in  the  prows  of  them,  drew 
them  up,  by  means  of  a  counterpoise  on  that 
part  of  the  machine  which  was  within  the  ram¬ 
part,  and  set  them  on  one  end,  or  overturned 
them ;  insomuch  that  the  Romans  were  utterly 
discouraged,  and  Marcellus  obliged  to  remove 
to  a  further  distance.  It  was  resolved,  in  a 
council  of  war,  to  attack  the  place  no  more, 
but  shut  up  all.  the  avenues  of  it,  in  order  to 
reduce  jit  by  tome. 
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SIXTH  YEAR  OF  THE  WAR. 


The  Roman  arms  prosper  in  Italy.  Syphax,  a  Numidian 
king,  is  gained  by  the  Scipios  to  make  war  upon  the  Car¬ 
thaginians  in  Africa.  The  blockade  of  Syracuse  is  con¬ 
tinued,  xv /ale  Marcellas  reduces  some  other-  towns  in 
Sicily. 


,  Year  of 

ROME 

t)XL. 

Bef.  J.  C. 
Two  hun¬ 
dred  twelve. 


239tli  Con- 


AT  Rome,  Q.  FabiuS  Maximus,  the  son  of 
FabiusCunctator,and  T.  Sempronius  Gracchus, 
were  chosen  consuls  for  the  new  year,  and  ap¬ 
pointed,  in  concert  with  the  praetorian  armies 
in  Italy,  to  conduct  the  war  against  Hannibal. 
MarceIluS  continued  in  Sicily,  and  had  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  the  country  formerly  subject  td 
Hiero.  Lentulus,  with  the  title  of  pro-praetor, 
commanded  the  Roman  province  in  that  island, 
and  T.  Otacilius  Crassus  guarded  the  coast  faith 
his  fleet.  The  two  Scipios,  Laevihiis,  and  Scae- 
vola,  managed  the  affairs  of  Rome  lit  the  re¬ 
spective  countries  of  Spain,  Greece,  and  Sar¬ 
dinia.  And  the  republic  employed  this  year, 
in  her  several  armies,  2 1  Roman  legions,  be- 
~  .sides  the  troops  ot  her  Mires.®  vijooi  £ 

All  the  regulations  necessary  for  beginning 
the  campaign  being  despatched,  yotmg  Fabiiis 
set  out  from  Rome,  and  took  upon  him  the 
Command  ot^eJanf?y  ar  ifeffer 

Served  under  him. 

Eivy.B.  2-i.  tVhile  the  Fabii  continued  here,  r^sitis!  Al- 
” 4i' 

engaged i!h al eci $ ^o8r ^voH;  tdJ Han 
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and  offered,  for  a  reward,  to  restore  it  into  the 
hands  of  its  former  masters.  The  affair  being 
brought  before  a  council*  some  were  for  treat¬ 
ing  the  villain  as  Camillas  had  treated  the 
schoolmaster  of  Ffderii ;  but  old  Fabius  repre¬ 
sented  to  them,  that  though  such  traitors  ought 
never  to  be  trusted  as  friends,  yet  in  the  pre¬ 
sent  circumstances  of  the  republic,  no  discou¬ 
ragement  should  be  given  to  those  of  the  rebels 
who  were  disposed  to  return  to  their  former 
obedience ;  and  he  advised,  that  Altinius  should 
only  be  kept  in  an  easy  confinement  till,  the 
end  of  the  war,  when  it  would  be  time  enough 
to  judge  whether  he  had  made  sufficient  amends 
for  his  revolt.  This  advice  was  followed,  and 
the  traitor  sent  to  Cales,  where  in  the  day-time 
he,  was  suffered  to  walk  abroad  with  a  guard, 
but  confined  close  prisoner  at  night.  As  soon 
as  he  was  missed  at  Arpi,  the  inhabitants  sent 
notice  of  it  to  Hannibal.  The  Carthaginian 
was  bp  no  manner  of  pain  at  the  news ;  he  had 
long  considered  Altinius  as  a  man  in  whom  he 
(paid  place  no  confidence,  and  was  glad  of  this 
pretext  to  seize  his  riches,  which  were  very 
^e^orP^t  that  he  might  appear  to  act  fa?ner 
from  the  motive  of  revenge  than  avarice^  he 
spilt, for  the  wife  and  children  of  Altinius,  and 
laying  pyit  them  to  the,  torture,  partly  to  dis- 
v)^vg|,j^b^rmt°r’s  designs,  but  chiefly  to^learn. 
Aybat  mppeyhe  hadleft  behind  him,  he  ordered 
them  to  be  burnt  alive* \  .A  '  .  " 
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Surprised  and  entered  the  place  on  the  strongest 
side*  where  it  was  least  guarded.  Nevertheless 
the  garrison,  assisted  by  3000  of  the  townsmen, 
whom,  through  Suspicion  of  them,  they  placed 
in  the  front,  made  a  stout  defence.  At  length 
the  citizens,  and  after  their  example,  1000 
Spaniards,  went  over  to  the  Romans.  The 
Spaniards,  according  to  Livy,  bargained  that 
the  rest  of  the  garrison  should  have  leave  to 
depart  in  safety,  which  they  accordingly  did, 
and  joined  Hannibal  in  Salapia* 

In  the  meantime  112  of  the  chief  men  of 
Capua,  having,  under  the  pretext  of  pillaging 
the  enemy’s  lands,  got  permission  to  leave  the 
town,  went  to  the  Roman  camp  above  Suessula, 
and  yielded  themselves  to  the  praetor  Fulvius, 
upon  a  promise  of  being  restored  to  their 
estates,  when  Capua  should  be  reduced  to  the 
obedience  of  the  republic* 

Nothing  further  of  great  moment  happened 
in  Italy  this  campaign*  The  praetor  Sempro- 
nius  Tuditanus  took  Aternum  by  assault,  and 
in  it  7000  prisoners,  and  a  good  deal  of  money. 
Sempronius,  the  consul,  had  several  light  skir¬ 
mishes  with  the  enemy  in  Lucania,  and  reduced 
a  few  towns,  but  none  of  any  note*  Two  petty 
nations  of  Bruttium  returned  to  their  former 
obedience*  Hanno,  the  Carthaginian,  defeated 
a  preefect  of  the  Roman  allies  in  that  country, 
and  cut  off  almost  all  his  army,  which  consisted 
of  raw  undisciplined  men.  Hannibal  marched 
from  Salapia  to  Tarentum,  in  hopes  of  having 
Ahat  city,  betrayed  to  him.-  Fie  spent  tire  sum¬ 
mer  near  it  to  very  little  purpose,  only  sotne 
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inconsiderable  towns  of  the  Salentini  revolted 

ROME 

to  him.  dxl.  ■  f 

In  Spain,  the  two  Scipios  not  only  made  con*  Two»«m- 
siderable  progress  there,  but  extended  their  dredtw^vg; 
views  even  to  Africa.  They  engaged  Syphax,  239*0^- 
king  of  Masaesylia,  (the  western  part  of  Numi- 
dia)  to  take  arms  against  Carthage :  and  Sta-  c.  48. 
torius,  one  of  the  three  officers  whom  the  Sci¬ 
pios  had  sent  upon  the  negotiation,  continued 
with  the  Numidian  king,  at  his  request,  to  dis¬ 
cipline  his  troops.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Car¬ 
thaginians,  alarmed  at  the  motions  of  the  Ma- 
.  sassy lian,  prevailed  with  Gala,  king  of  Masylia 
(the  eastern  part  of  Numidia,  and  the  nearest 
to  their  territory),  to  join  with  them,  to  divert 
the  threatened  storm.  Gala  gave  the  command 
of  his  forces  to  his  son  Masinissa,  a  youth  of 
about  17  years  of  age,  who,  in  conjunction  with 
the  Carthaginian  army,  defeated  Syphax  in  a 
great  battle,  and  slew  30,000  of  his  men.  The 
vanquished  king  retired  into  Mauritania,  and 
made  new  levies  there,  intending  to  pass  the 
Straits,  and  join  the  Scipios  in  Spain :  but  Ma- 
sinissa  following  him  close,  kept  him  so  em¬ 
ployed  in  Africa,  that  he  had  no  leisure  to  cross 
the  seas. 

In  the  meanwhile  the  blockade  of  Syracuse  c.  3 s- 
continued.  Marcellus,  not  thinking  all  his 
forces  necessary  for  that  purpose,  left  t  wo- thirds 
nf  the  army  before  the  place  under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  Appius  Claudius,  and  marched  with 
:  the  remainder  to  reduce  some  towns  of  Sicily, 
which  had  gone  over  to  the  Carthaginians.—* 

Pelorhs  and  Erbessus  surrendered  to  Mm*  and 
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oeaM°fE  Me&ara  took  by  force  and  plundered.  About 

dxl.  this  time,  Himilco  arrived  from  Africa,  with  an 
Two  him-  army  of  25,000  foot,  3000  horse,  and  12  ele- 
dred twelve,  phants,  and  soon  made  himself  master  of  He- 
raelea  and  Agrigentum.  Upon  this  news* 
suiship.  Hippocrates  left  his  brother  Epicydes  to  com¬ 
mand  in  Syracuse,  and  sallying  out  of  the  town 
with  10,000  foot  and  500  horse*  broke  through 
the  Roman  lines  in  the  night,  and  marched  to 
join  Himilco.  This  detachment  Marcellus  sur¬ 
prised,  as  they  were  pitching  their  camp  near 
Acrillre,  and  he  cut  in  pieces  the  infantry: 
but  Hippocrates  escaped  with  the  cavalry,  andj 
joining  Himilco,  turned  against  the  pro-con¬ 
sul,  in  hopes  of  overtaking  him  before  he  could 
reach  his  camp  at  Syracuse.  Disappointed  in 
this  expectation,  and  not  daring  to  attack  Mar¬ 
cellus  in  his  entrenchments,  the  Carthaginian 
generals  employed  their  forces  to  reduce  the 
Sicilian  cities  that  were  in  the  interest  of  Rome. 
Murgantia  opened  her  gates  to  them,  and  be¬ 
trayed  the  Roman  garrison  into  their  hands* 
JL.  Pinarius,  the  governor  of  Enna*  dreading 
the  like  fate*  massacred  all  the  inhabitants  of 
that  town*  and  pillaged  it.  Marcellus  ap¬ 
proved  the  fact,  and  granted  the  plunder  of 
Enpa  to  the  soldiers  oftlie  garrison.  The  news 
of  this  barbarity,  committed  in  a  city  held  in 
great  veneration  all  over  the  island,  and  sacred 
to  Proserpine,  (whom  Pluto  was  said  to  have 
carried  off  from  that  neighbourhood)  alienated 
the  minds  of  the  Sicilians  from  Rome ;  and 
many  of  their  towns  embraced  the  party  of  the 
Carthaginians.  Winter  approaching,  Marcel- 
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lus,  having  dismissed  Appius  Claudius,  who  R  o* m°e 
had  a  mind  to  stand  for  the  consulship,  gave  dxl. 
the  command  both  of  the  fleet  and  the  army  Two  him ’ 
before  Syracuse  to  Quinctius  Crispinus,  and  dredtweIve- 
took  up  his  own  quarters  about  five  miles  from 
the  town.  iq-  ;  suiship. 

•  During  these  transactions  in  Sicily,  all  Was  tivy,B.25. 
peaceable  at  Rome ;  only  religion  suffered  by 
the  introduction  of  foreign  gods  and  foreign 
rites,  which  the  Superstition  of  a  multitude  Of 
people  from  the  country,  driven  by  poverty  and 
fear  to  shelter  themselves  in  Rome,  had,  in  this 
uncertain  state  of  things,  made  them  prone  to 
“receive.  Foreign  priests  and  diviners  had  dis¬ 
persed  among  them  books,  containing  prophe¬ 
cies,  forms  of  prayer,  and  particular  methods 
“of  sacrificing.  The  ancient  worship  was  almost 
forgot.  It  seemed,  says  Livy,  as  if  a  new  set 
Of  gods  were,  on  a  sudden,  come  into  being  ; 
or  that  a  new  species  of  men  was  risen  The 
"evil  became  at  length  so  general,  that  the  con¬ 
script  fathers  were  forced  to  interpose.  The 
prfetor  having  assembled  the  people,  read  to 
them  a  decree  of  the  senate,  and,  in  conformity 
ibereto,  his  own  edict ;  which  commanded  all 
'persons  who  had  books  of  divination  or  prayers. 

Or  containing  instructions  about  the  rites  of  sa¬ 
crifices, to  bring  them  to  him  before  the  first  of 
April;  and  forbade  all  persons  to  Offer  sacrifice 
%  public,  on  in  any  sacred  place  whatsoever 
^tCCbfdihg  td  any  new  or  foreign  ceremOniCs^ 

Thus  Wefe  the  innovations  suppressed,  and  re- 

settled  again  upon  the  ancient  footings 

SsaifiM  sgnidosoiqqjb  xeJniW  .anamugBilim./ 
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CHAP.  XXVII. 

SEVENTH  AND  EIGHTH  YEARS  OF  THE  WAR. 

The  city  of  Tarentum  betrayed  to  Hannibal .  He  besieges 
the  citadel.  Capua  besieged  by  the  Romans.  Syracuse 
taken  by  Marcellas.  Hannibal  marches  into  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Rome;  retires  thence;  defeats  a  Roman 
army  ;  and  marches  to  Rhegium.  Capua  surrenders  to  the 
Romans.  They  gain  some  advantages  over  king  Philip  in 
Greece. 

THE  time  for  the  elections  drawing  on,  and 
the  present  consuls  being  both  engaged  abroad 
in  the  war,  one  of  them  nominated  C.  Claudius 
Centho  dictator,  to  hold  the  comitia.  And 
there  Q.  Fulvius  Flaccus  and  Appius  Claudius 
Fulcher  were  chosen  consuls  for  the  new  year. 
It  was  thought  fit  to  add  two  legions  to  the 
21  already  on  foot;  a  surprising  multitude  of 
soldiers*  to  be  all  raised  out  of  the  citizens  of 
Rome,  and  exclusive  of  the  troops  of  the  al¬ 
lies*  which  were  at  least  as  numerous  as  the 
Roman  legionaries !  But  the  making  these 
new  levies  was  interrupted,  and  the  departure 
of  the  consuls  delayed  for  some  time,  by  an 
incident,  which  revived  the  hatred  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  to  the  publicans. 

It  has  been  observed  before,  that  the  pub¬ 
licans  undertook  to  supply  the  Roman  armies 
in  Spain  with  provisions ;  and  the  senate  had 
agreed  to  indemnify  them,  in  case  of  losses  at 
sea.  Posthumius,  an  avaricious  wretch,  took 
advantage  of  this  condition  to  practise  rogue- 
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ries,  and  impose  upon  the  public.  He  placed  Ye3rof 

*  l  r  1  1  ROME 

to  their  account  many  shipwrecks  which  had  dxli. 
never  happened;  he  also  put  small  quantities 
of  goods,  of  little  value,  on  board  old  shattered  dred  eleven- 
vessels ;  which  after  he  had  brought  off  the 
seamen  in  boats  ready  for  that  purpose,  he  5u,s,liP' 
sunk;  and  then  pretended  the  cargoes  had  been 
extremely  rich.  By  this  means  he  made  his 
losses  run  very  high,  and  demanded  great  sums 
in  consideration  of  them.  But  his  knavery  was 
at  length  discovered,  and  two  tribunes  of  the 
people  threatened  to  have  him  fined  200,000 
asses  of  brass*;  in  order  to  which  they  cited  gd645AJ_a?' 
him  to  appear  and  take  his  trial  before  the  cq-  fcuthnot. 
mitia  by  tribes.  Hereupon  the  friends  of  the 
accused  applied  themselves  to  Servilius  Casca,  lw.y,b  4> 
a  relation  of  Posthumius,  and  one  of  the  tri-  ‘  V  - ■ 
bunes ;  but  Casca  not  daring,  through  shame 
and  fear  of  the  people,  to  protest  against  the 
proceedings  of  his  colleagues,  the  publicans, 
who  were  all  interested  in  the  affair,  had  re¬ 
course  to  violence,  and  insulted  both  the  peo¬ 
ple  and  their  magistrates.  And  they  were  just 
ready  to  come  to  blows,  when  the  consul  Ful- 
vius  said  to  the  tribunes  of  the  commons,  You 
see  how  little  respect  is  shown  to  your  persons. 

If  you  do  not  dissolve  the  assembly,  the  affair 
will  end  in  sedition;”  the  tribunes  followed 
his  advice ;  and,  being  afterwards  authorized 
by  the  senate,  changed  the  nature  of  the  pro¬ 
cess,  and  made  the  affair  capital.  Posthumius, 
and  the  other  publicans  who  assisted  him  ..-in 
the  riot,  were  cited  to  appear  as  criminals 
before  the  comitia  by  centuries.  Some  were 
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dragged  to  prison*  for  warit:©f  the  suferies  re¬ 
quired  of  them ;  others  went  iutt)  a  voiuntaiy 


So  huS  banishment ;  Posthumius  left  bis  bad  and  fed; 
died  eleven.  and  Rome  was  delivered  from  a  gang  of  bold 
and  avaricious  villains.. 


suiship.  jn  t{ie  end  of  the  winter  Hannibal  had  sur¬ 


prised  Tarentum.  The  inhabitants  of  this 
place  had  long  been  disaffected  to  the  repub¬ 
lic,  and  lately  provoked  by  the  cruel  execution 
of  some  hostages  they  had  sent  to  Home,  and 
who  had  attempted  to  make  their  escape. 
Thirteen  of  the  principal  citizens  entered  into 


PoiA  b.8.  a  plot  to  deliver  up  the  city  to  the  Carthagi- 
 ,b.  25.  man.  Nico  and  PhHomenus  were  at  the  head 
of  them.  They  made  hunting  their  pretence 
for  night-excursions.  The  game  they  brought 
home,  and  with  which  they  furnished  the  table 
of  Livius,  the  commander  of  the  Roman  ga*. 
rison,  pleased  him  so  much,  that  without  the 
least  suspicion  he  allowed  then?  the  liberty  of 
going  out  and  coming  in  at  pleasure.  By  this 
means  the  conspirators  had  frequent  confe^tn! 
ences  with  Hannibal,  and  having  engaged  him," 
to  promise,  that  when  he  should  become  tnasrii 
ter  of  Tarentum,  the  inhabitants  should  enjoy 
their  laws,  liberties,  and  estates,  without  int-w 
fringement ;  that  they  should  not  be  subject 
to  pay  any  tribute,  or  to  receive  a  Carthagi¬ 
nian  garrison,  without  their  own  consent ;  and 
that  the  effects  of  the  Romans  only  should  bdw 
given  up  as  free  booty  to  his  troops,  theyLUT-of 
dertook  to  bring  him  into  the  tow«w  Hanni¬ 
bal  was  at  the  distance  of  three-days’  mafiek;  > 
from  Tarentum,  and  feigner! dhuitelfl&hdUifW  •. 
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his  eaMp,  that  his  long  stay  there  might  not  Year  of  ^ 
occasion  suspicion.  At  length  Phiiomenus  dxu. 
gave  him  notice,  that  a  favourable  opportunity  Two  L»- 
o feed  to  put  their  project  in  execution.  The  dredeievei> 
Carthaginian  came  away  with  a  detachment 
of  10,000  men,  and  concealed  himself  in  a  sulsh‘P- 
valley  fifteen  miles  from  the  city.  Hither 
Phiiomenus  brought  him  word,  that  the  next 
night  the  Roman  governor  was  to  be  at  an  en¬ 
tertainment,  and  would  probably  drink  to  ex¬ 
cess  ;  and  that  when  he  was  fast  asleep  it  would 
be  the  proper  time  for  the  attempt. 

All  preparations  being  made  by  the  conspi-  Poiyb.  b.  8. 
rators,  both  within  and  without  the  city,  Han-  c' ?K 
nibal,  conducted  by  Phiiomenus,  approached 
the  walls  about  midnight.  The  Carthaginian, 
then  giving  a  part  of  his  forces  to  the  Taren- 
tine,  silently  drew  near  with  the  rest  to  the 
gate  Temenides,  and  gave  the  appointed  sig¬ 
nal  to  Nico,  who  at  the  head  of  his  party  in 
the  town,  without  much  noise,  made  himself 
master  of  the  gate,  slew  the  guard,  and  ad¬ 
mitted  the  Carthaginians.  The  general,  for 
the  greater  security  in  case  of  accidents,  left 
2000  horse  without  the  gate,  and  advancing 
with  the  rest  of  his  troops  into  the  forum, 
took  possession  of  it.  In  the  meantime,  Phi¬ 
iomenus  had  marched  with  1000  Africans  to 
another  gate,  at  which  he  used  to  be  admitted 
when  Tie  returned  from  hunting.  He  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by*  two  young  men  carrying  a  wild  boar 
of  tfttJelibrmOiis  size,  and  when  the  wicketjwas 
opened,  and  the  centime!  upon  guard  stood 
examining 1  the  beast,1  Phiiomenus  ran  him 
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Year  of  through  with  a  hunting  spear.  Then  30  Car- 
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dxli.  thaginians  entered  in  an  instant,  broke  down 
Two  w  ^e  gate,  and  let  in  their  companions,  who,  as 
tired  eleven.  bad  been  agreed  upon,  joined  Hannibal  in  the 
forum.  After  this,  the  general  seized  the 
subhip.  principal  posts  in  the  town,  sent  parties  of 
men  into  the  different  quarters,  and  with  each 
of  them  several  of  the  conspirators.  His  view 
in  this  was,  that  the  inhabitants  might  be  dis¬ 
tinguished  and  preserved,  while  all  the  Romans 
were  put  to  the  sword,  To  draw  these  out 
the  more  effectually,  some  men,  prepared  on 
purpose,  sounded  a  charge  in  the  theatre  with 
Roman  trumpets,  and  after  the  Roman  man¬ 
ner.  The  slaughter  continued  all  that  night 
and  part  of  the  next  day  :  but  Livius  with  his 
domestics,  in  the  beginning  of  the  tumult, 
escaped  in  a  bark  to  the  citadel,  which  was 
strongly  fortified,  and  where  all  that  remained 
of  the  garrison  took  refuge. 

In  order  to  secure  the  Tarentines  against 
aU  attacks  from  the  Romans,  Hannibal  pro¬ 
posed  to  cast  up  a  rampart  over  against  the 
wall  of  the  citadel,  and  as  he  knew  the  enemy- 
wrould  endeavour  to  hinder  the  work,  he  pre¬ 
pared  to  receive  them.  The  rampart  was-  no 
sooner  begun,  than  the  Romans  made  a  vi-  ; 
gorous  sally.  Hannibal  defended  himself 
but  faintly  till  he  observed  that  the  greatest; 
part  of  the  garrison  was  got  over  their  ditch :  v 
then  falling  furiously  upon  them,  he  drove  ; 
them  with  such  slaughter  within  their  walls  <• 
that  they  did  not  think  proper  to  attack  Rim  ? 
a  second  time.:  and  be  had  leisure  to  carpy  on  ?; 
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his  works.  Besides  the  rampart  above  men- 
tioned,  he  ordered  a  ditch  to  be  drawn,  and  dxli. 
another  rampart  to  be  raised  upon  the  brink  Twoh’u^ 
of  it,  and  within  that  a  wall,  so  that  the  inha-  dredeleven. 
bitants  might,  without  the  assistance  of  the  ^nhc^ 
Carthaginians,  easily  defend  their  town  against  sulshlP- 
all  attempts  from  the  citadel.  Having  left  a 
part  of  his  troops  to  finish  and  guard  the  works, 
in  conjunction  with  the  Tareritines,  he  en¬ 
camped  with  the  rest  of  his  army  on  the  banks 
of  the  Eurotas  (otherwise  called  Galesus)  five 
miles  from  the  city.  When  the  fortifications 
were  completed,  he  returned  and  besieged  the 
citadel  in  form  ;  but  the  garrison  having  re¬ 
ceived  a  reinforcement  from  Metapontus,  a 
Roman  city  on  the  gulf  of  Tarentum,  sallied 
out,  burned  his  machines  in  the  night,  and 
made  him  lay  aside  the  thoughts  of  reducing 
the  place  by  assault. 

How  ever,  it  was  necessary  to  secure  the  Ta- 
rentines  a  free  passage  to  the  sea,  which  was 
at  present  cut  off  by  the  citadel,  that  stood  at 
the  entrance  of  the  port.  No  vessel  could 
safely  go  out,  or  come  in  ;  and  this  made  the 
Tarentines  apprehend  a  scarcity  of  provisions. 
Hannibal,  who  was  not  to  be  discouraged  by 
difficulties,  formed  a  scheme  (which  the  an¬ 
cients  have  much  admired)  to  remedy  this  evil. 

There  were  a  good  number  of  ships  in  the  ha¬ 
ven  of  Tarentum  ;  and  he  caused  them  to  be 
transported  to  the  sea  by  land,  on  carriages 
made  for  that  purpose.  These  vessels  anchored 
before  the  mouth  of  the  haven ;  so  that  the 
citadel,  which  before  commanded  the  sea.  could 
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r'cTm^  now  rece^ve  no  provisions  that  way ;  and  the 
dxli.  city  was  supplied.  After  this,  Hannibal  re- 
ivohuni  turned  to  his  winter  quarters,  leaving  the  cita- 
dred^eicven.  iqocpe(]  Up  by  sea  and  land. 

g4othCon-  The  consuls  Fulvius  and  Appius,  when  their 
suiship.  affairs  at  Rome  were  despatched,  took  the  field, 
and  marched  with  joint  forces  into  Samnium. 
Livy.  b.  35.  As  the  Capuans  expected  to  be  besieged  by 
them,  and  began  already  to  feel  the  miseries 
of  famine  (for  the  Roman  armies  had  not  per¬ 
mitted  them  to  sow  their  lands)  they  sent  a 
deputation  to  Hannibal,  then  near  Tarentum, 
to  beg  he  would  order  them  a  supply  of  corn 
from  the  towns  in  their  neighbourhood,  while 
the  roads  were  yet  open.  The  Carthaginian 
sent  Hanno  with  an  army  from  Bruttium  to 
their  relief.  Hanno,  having  pitched  his  camp 
near  Beneventum,  gave  notice  to  the  Capuans, 
to  send  their  waggons  to  fetch  the  corn,  which 
he  had  collected  for  them  in  vast  quantities. 
So  indolent  and  lazy  were  these  effeminate 
wretches,  that  they  sent  but  four  hundred  carts, 
and  a  few  mules.  The  Carthaginian  could  not 
forbear  expressing  his  indignation  at  such  in¬ 
tolerable  negligence,  and  fixed  a  day  when  a 
greater  number  of  carriages  should  come  to 
remove  the  rest  of  the  corn.  In  the  mean- 
time  the  consuls  had  notice  of  what  was  doing 
from  the  people  of  Beneventum  j  and  Fulvius 
with  his  troops  marched  thither  with  all  expe¬ 
dition.  He  entered  the  town  in  the  night,  anjd 
the  next  morning  appeared  by  break  of  day 
before  the  enemy’s  camp  while  Hannowasab- 
sent  foraging  with  a, part  of  his  army.  Two 
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thousand  Capuan  carts  were  arrived  there,  and  Yearof 
the  carters  and  peasants  mixing  with  the  sol-  nxLi.M  E 
diers  caused  a  good  deal  of  disorder.  Never- 
thetess,  as  the  camp  was  situated  upon  an  as-  dred  eiev«i. 
cent,  it  was  very  difficult  to  take  it  by  assault ; 
the  Roman  soldiers  signalized  their  bravery  on  sulshiPi 
this  occasion  beyond  the  expectation  of  their 
general,  who  was  for  quitting  the  enterprise, 
or  at  least  suspending  it,  till  his  colleague  should 
come  to  his  assistance.  One  Vibiu3,  who  com- 
manded  a  cohort  of  the  Peligni,  and,  after  his 
example,  Pedanius,  a  centurion  of  the  third 
Roman  legion,  threw  each  a  standard  over  the 
enemy’s  rampart,  to  excite  the  soldiers  to  re-  Livy, b. «.• 
cover  them.  The  stratagem  succeeded,  the 
Carthaginian  entrenchments  were  forced,  and 
the  slaughter  was  great.  As  for  Hanno,  hav¬ 
ing  lost  his  camp,  he  was  forced  to  return  to 
Bruttium  with  the  remainder  of  his  army  ;  and 
the  Capuans  sent  a  new  deputation  to  Hanni¬ 
bal,  to  press  him  to  come  to  their  assistance, 
being  now  more  than  ever  apprehensive  of  a 
siege.  The  Carthaginian  answered,  that  he 
would  take  care  of  Capua  ;  and  for  the  present 
sent  them  2000  horse  to  defend  their  territory 
from  the  enemy’s  incursions.  He  had  still 
hopes  of  reducing  the  citadel  of  Tarentum  by 
famine  j  but  a  convoy  of  provisions  having 
forced  its  way  through  the  Tarentine  galleys, 
entered  the  place,  and  disappointed  his  expec¬ 
tations.  His  design  upon  Thurium  succeeded 
better.  Hanno  and  Mago  defeated  the  prag- 
Jor  Atmiiis,'  who  sallied  out  of  the  place ;  after 

which  the  iiihabitahts  opened  their  gates  to  the 

.vnrnfi  eid  to  ilHw  gutprmi  v 
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Conquerors.  The  Metapontines  also,  when 
left  by  the  Homan  garrison,  which  went  to  the 
relief  of  the  citadel  of  Tarentum,  submitted  to 


the  Carthaginians. 


Livy,  B.  25. 
e.  16. 


During  these  things,  the  consuls  entered  the 
territory  of  Capua  with  a  design  to  besiege  fhe 
city  in  form  ;  and  believing  undoubtedly,  that 
Hannibal  would  come  to  its  relief,  they  ordered 
Sempronius  Gracchus  to  leave  Lucania,  and 
draw  near  to  Capua  with  his  horse  and  light 
armed  infantry,  that  they  might  be  the  better 
able  to  withstand  the  enemy’s  cavalry.  Sem^- 
pronius  having  left  his  legions  under  the  com * 
maud  of  Cn.  Cornelius,  his  quaestor,  was  prepar¬ 
ing  for  his  march,  when  one  Flavius,  a  Luca- 
nian,  and  hitherto  zealous  in  the  Roman  inte¬ 
rest,  changed  his  inclinations  on  a  sudden,  and 
in  order  to  recommend  himself  to  the  Cartha¬ 
ginians,  betrayed  the  pro-consul  to  them.  He 
pretended  to  Sempronius,  that  the  heads  of  th  e 
Carthaginian  faction  in  Lucania  were  disposed 
to  a  reconciliation  with  the  republic,  and  only 
desired  a  private  conference  with  him.  The 

A  it  ^  k  ' 

Roman,  not  suspecting  any  deceit,  suffered 
himself,  attended  only  by  his  lictors  and  a 
troop  of  horse,  to  be  led  by  the  traitor  into  an 
ambush,  where  Mago  with  a,  body  of  Carina, 
ginians  surrounded  them:  and  then  Flavius 

'■ f-ti  i'  .  Z-~  . 

went  over  to  the  enemy.  1  lie  pro  •consul, 

seeing  himself  betrayed,  dismounted,  and 

m:  figiflw  -aam  JJuUfT'io  vboa  £.ioJ{immo7 

wrapping  his  left  arm  m  his  paludamentum, 

for  want  of  a  buckler,  rushed  sword  in  hand  to 
the  mace  where  he  saw  Flavius,  in  hopes  to 

kill  the  traitor  before  he  fettJnmslfe8  mit  lie 

.  "  •  •  h-  -  no  no  Bn£ 
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perished  in  the  attempt,  though  the  Carthagi¬ 
nians  endeavoured  to  take  him  alive.  The 
body  of  this  brave  pro-consul  was  carried  to 
Hannibal’s  camp,  who  erected  a  funeral  pile 
for  him,  and  did  honour  to  his  memory. 

7  White  the  consuls  were  pillaging  the  coun¬ 
try  about  Capua,  Mago  with  his  cavalry  and 
some  of  the  Capuans  fell  upon  the  Romans,  of 
whom  he  slew  1500.  Upon  this  news  Hanni¬ 
bal  aidVanced  towards  the  city  and  offered  bat¬ 
tle  to  the  enemy.  Appius  and  Fulvius  ac¬ 
cepted  the  challenge,  and  the  engagement  was 
begun,  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  Romans, 
when  Cn.  Cornelius  appeared  with  the  volones 
which  had  been  commanded  by  Sempronius. 
Each  side  apprehending  that  assistance  was 
coming  to  the  other,  immediately  sounded  a 
retreat.  The  consuls,  to  draw  Hannibal  from 
Capua,  decamped  in  the  night,  divided  their 


armies,  and  marched  the  one  into  Lucania  and 
the  other  towards  Cumae.  The  Carthaginian 
next  day  set  out  for  Lucania  in  pursuit  of  Ap- 
pius^wno  nad  taken  that  road,  but  the  latter 
fetching  a  compass,  returned  by  another  way 
to  the  neighbourhood  of  Capua.  There  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  at  this  time  in  Lucania  one  M. 
Centemus  Paenula,  who,  by  the  credit  of  the 
praetor  Cornelius  Scylla,  and  by  promising 
greai0 |lim^s,J had  obtained  yprjfm  senate3 
command  ro?  a  bodv  of  8000  men,  which  lie 
ha!<¥  increased0 to** near  ‘double  that  number^ 

ilannibal,  missing  the  consul  Appius,  turned 

»■; I  gaqpF  O'  ..fuiHA'i  y  «a  “  nj-  h  *  p  ' 

his  arms  against  VQntenms,  entmely  defeated 

him,  and  cut  off  almost  ad  his  whole  army. 
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The  Carthaginian  then  marched  into  Apulia, 
and  attacked  the  praetor  Fulvius,  who  com¬ 
manded  18,000  men  in  that  country.  The 
victory  was  complete,  16,000  of  the  Romans 
being  slain,  and  their  camp  taken.  And  to 
add  to  the  misfortunes  of  the  present  campaign, 
the  volones  disbanded  themselves.  Notwith¬ 
standing  these  discouragements  the  consuls 
were  busy  at  Casilinum,  preparing  all  things 
necessary  for  the  siege  of  Capua.  They  sent 
for  the  praetor  Claudius  Nero,  with  the  forces 
he  commanded  at  Suessula ;  and  the  three  ge¬ 
nerals  with  their  united  armies  besieged  Capua 
in  form. 

During  this  siege,  Marcellus  made  himself 
master  of  Syracuse.  He  took  the  opportunity 
of  a  festival,  when  the  soldiers  and  citizens  had 
drunk  plentifully,  to  make  a  detachment  scale 
the  walls  of  Tyche,  in  that  part  of  it  which  was 
nearest  to  Epipolae,  and  which  was  ill  guarded'. 
He  presently  after  possessed  himself  of  Epi¬ 
polae  ;  whereupon  the  inhabitants  of  Neapolis, 
as  well  as  Tyche,  sent  deputies  to  him  and  sub¬ 
mitted.  Marcellus  granted  life  and  liberty  to 
all  of  free  condition,  but  gave  up  those  quar¬ 
ters  of  the  city  to  be  plundered. 

Notwithstanding  this,  there  was  a  great  dpal 
yet  to  do.  Achradina  and  Ortygia,  which 
were  strongly  fortified,  still  held  out ;  Hippo¬ 
crates  and  Himilco  arrived  with  their  troops  to 

,  V  '  li  V!  ->  J  : 

j  Though  this  account  be  taken  from  Livy,  yet  he  after¬ 
wards  tells  us,  in  two  or  three  places,  that'1  Sbsis,  a  brazier, 
let  Marcellus  into  Syracuse  by  night.  Liv.  B,  26.  c.  21, 
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the  relief  of  the  besieged;  and  the  Romans  Roea^ofE 
were  forced  to  exert  all  their  bravery  and  skill  dxli. 
to  maintain  the  advantages  they  had  gained.  Twohun’- 

But  now  a  plague  made  terrible  havoc  in  dredeleven- 
both  armies.  At  the  first  breaking  out  of  the 
pestilence,  the  Sicilians,  who  served  under  Hip¬ 
pocrates  and  Himilco,  disbanded  themselves, 
and  returned  to  their  respective  homes ;  but 
all  the  Carthaginian  soldiers  perished,  together 
with  those  two  generals.  The  Romans  suffered 
less  by  the  infection,  because,  having  been  a 
long  time  before  Syracuse,  they  were  seasoned 
to  the  air  and  water  of  the  country. 

About  this  time  Bomilcar  arrived  on  the 
coast  of  Sicily  from  Carthage  with  a  fleet  of 
ISO  galleys  and  700  ships  of  burden,  but  was 
long  hindered  by  contrary  winds  from  doubling 
the  cape  of  Pachynum.  Epicydes,  fearing  the 
Carthaginian  might  sail  back  to  Africa,  left  the 
command  of  Achradina  to  the  generals  of  the 
mercenaries,  and  went  to  Bomilcar,  in  order  to 
persuade  him  to  fight  the  Roman  fleet.  The 
admiral  would  not  engage,  but  sailed  away  to 
Tarentum  with  all  his  galleys,  ordering  his 
ships  of  burden  to  return  to  Africa,  Epicy¬ 
des,  thus  frustrated  of  his  hopes,  and  knowing 
himself  unable  to  defend  a  city  already  half 
taken,  retired  to  Agrigentum  ;  wnereupon  the 
Syracusians  massacred  the  commanders  ap¬ 
pointed  by  him,  chose  new  praetors  to  govern 
in  the  town,  and  sent  deputies  to  Marcellus  to 
treat  of  peace.  In  the  meantime  the  deserters, 
fearing  fp  ho  gi^en  up  to  the  vengeance  of  the 
Romans,  persuaded  the  mercenaries  that  they* 
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RYo  MfE  aIso  would,  have  the  same  fate.  Instantly  Abe 
SLjc  so^iers  ran  t0  arms,  put  to  death  the- new 
Two  hun-  praetors,.  together  with  many  of  the  Syracu- 
sians,  and  plundered  part  of  the  city.  After 
240th  Coo-  this  slaughter,  they  chose  six  generals,  three  to 
sulsh'P-  command  in  Achradina,  and  three  in  Ortygia. 

Upon  the  return  of  the  deputies  from  Marcel* 
lus,  the  mercenaries,  finding  that  their  case  was 
different  from  that  of  the  deserters,  and  that 
there  was  no  design  against  their  lives,  became 
perfectly  satisfied,  and  the  negotiation  went  orb 
During  the  course  of  the  treaty,  Marcellos 
found  means  to  corrupt  Mericus,  a  Spaniard, 
one  of  the  six  generals  chosen  by  the  soldiers, 
and  engaged  him  to  admit  the  Romans  into 
that  part  of  the  city  where  he  commanded. 
Mericus,  the  better  to  accomplish  this  design, 
feigned  an  extraordinary  zeal  for  the  preser¬ 
vation  of  the  place  ;  pretended  not  to  like  that 
deputies  should  have  leave  to  go  out  and  in  at 
pleasure ;  and  proposed,  that  for  the  greater 
security  of  the  town,  each  general  should  have 
a  distinct  quarter  assigned  him,  and  be  respon¬ 
sible  for  any  neglect  of  duty  in  it.  The  mo¬ 
tion  was  agreed  to,  and,  upon  the  division,  that 
district  of  Ortygia,  which  extended  ffomritbe 
1  "  fountain  of  Arethusa  to  the  mouth  of  the  great 
port,  fell  to  his  care-  Marcellus,  informed  of 
what  was  done,  took  his  measures  accordingly  ; 
he  sent  a  body  of  troops  to  that  side '.where 
Mericus  commanded,  and  the  Spaniard  ad¬ 
mitted  them  at.  the  gate  of  Arethusa.  At  the 
same  time  the  pro-consul  ordered  a  false,  attack 
to  be  m mfe  pn . A c  1  rr&df  n  a>  w htdb 2  d$ ® wing  al - 


xxvii.  sBdtMif 

OPtygia  was  in  a  manner  left  defenceless. 
Foreseeing  this,  he  had  detached  another  party 
of  soldiers  to  take  advantage  of  it.  These  en¬ 
tered  Or  tygia  almost  without  fighting  ;  upon 
which  the  deserters  made  their  escape,  the  Ro¬ 
mans  giving  them  way ;  and  the  Syracusians 
in  Achradina,  thus  delivered  from  the  fear  of 
the  deserters,  immediately  opened  their  gates 
to  Marcellus,  who  thereby  became  master  of 
the  whole  city. 

And  now  the  conqueror,  who  is  said  to  have 
wept,  during  the  siege,  with  compassion  for 
the  inhabitants,  gave  up  both  Ortygia  and 
Achradina  to  be  plundered  by  his  army,  after 
he  had  secured  the  late  king’s  treasures  for  the 
use  of  his  republic,  and  the  statues,  paintings, 
and  principal  ornaments  of  Syracuse,  to  illus¬ 
trate  his  triumph.  The  soldiers  had  orders  to 
spare  the  lives  of  the  citizens;  but  they  were 
cruel  in  their  avarice,  slew  many  of  them,  and, 
among  the  rest,  the  incomparable  Archimedes. 
He  Was  very  intent  on  a  demonstration  in  geo¬ 
metry,  and  Calmly  drawing  his  lines,  when  a 
soldier  entered  the  room  and  clapped  a  sword 
to  his  throat.  “  Hold !”  (said  Archimedeij 
*fe®ne  moment,  and  my  demonstration  wiTOe 
finished.  ’  Blit  the  soldier,  equally  regardless 
of  his  prayer  and  his  demonstration,  killed  him 
instantly.  There  are  different  accounts  of  the 
manner  of  his  death  ;  but  all  agree,  that  Mar  - 
cell  us  regretted  it  extremely,  and  showed  sin¬ 
gular  favour  to  his  relations  for  his  sake. 

•  -  I'sr^®e  »eonsdtef  '•Jfedr0  b'eilri  §  4e4dy '  f  o’  ‘expire' 
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the  senate  ordered,  that  one  of  the  consuls 
should  come  from  Capua  to  hold  the  comitia 
for  the  great  elections.  App.  Claudius  repaired 
to  Rome,  and  presided  in  the  assembly,  which 
transferred  the  fasces  to  P.  Sulpicius  Galba, 
and  Cn.  Fulvius  Centumalus.  Apulia  was  to 
be  their  province  ;  while  the  late  consuls  were 
in  quality  of  pro-  consuls  to  continue  the  siege 
of  Capua.  But  as  these  proposed  to  reduce 
the  place  rather  by  famine  than  force,  they 
turned  the  siege  into  a  blockade. 

At  Rome,  Cn.  Fulvius,  the  late  praetor,  was 
called  to  account  for  the  defeat  he  had  suffered 
in  Apulia.  One  of  the  tribunes  of  the  people 
cited  him  to  appear  before  the  comitia ,  pur¬ 
posing  only  to  get  him  fined  for  his  cowardice 
and  ill  conduct.  When  the  witnesses  came  to 
be  examined,  the  charge  appeared  so  heavy, 
that  all  the  people  cried  out,  the  process  ought 
to  be  made  capital ;  and  a  day  was  appointed 
for  the  trial.  Fulvius  sent  to  his  brother  the 
pro-consul  before  Capua,  urging  him  to  come 
to  Rome  and  employ  all  his  credit  to  avert  the 
impending  storm.  The  pro-consul  wotdd 
willingly  have  complied  ;  but  the  conscript  fa¬ 
thers  thinking  it  a  case  wherein  the  public  in¬ 
terest  was  greatly  concerned,  absolutely  Re¬ 
fused  him  leave  to  come  :  so  that  the  accused, 
having  no  hopes,  went  into  exile  without  wait¬ 
ing  for  his  sentence;  and  the  comitia ,  after  nis 
departure,  condemned  him  to  banishment. 

In  the  meantime  the  Capuans,  greatly  dis¬ 
tressed  for  want  of  provisions,  sent  a  messen¬ 
ger  to  acquaint  Hanlibal  with  tlieif  present  si- 
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tuation.  A  Numidian  horseman  had  the  ad¬ 
dress  to  pass  undiscovered  through  the  Homans 
in  the  night,  and  carried  the  message  to  the 
Carthaginian  general.  Upon  this  advice, leaving 
the  greatest  part  of  his  baggage  behind  him, 
he  marched  away  with  all  expedition,  arrived 
before  Capua,  and  pitched  his  camp  near  the 
Roman  entrenchments.  At  first  he  endea¬ 
voured  by  skirmishes  to  provoke  the  enemy  to 
a  battle,  but  this  not  succeeding,  he  almost  be¬ 
sieged  them  in  their  camp,  frequently  assault¬ 
ing  it  with  bodies  of  infantry,  which  relieved 
one  another,  while  some  troops  of  horse  co¬ 
vered  them,  and  threw  darts  upon  the  enemy. 
All  his  attempts  to  draw  the  Romans  to  a  bat¬ 
tle,  or  to  break  into  the  town,  proved  ineffec¬ 
tual  :  nor  was  it  possible  for  him  to  stay  long  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Capua  for  want  of  fo¬ 
rage  ;  because  the  enemy,  foreseeing  his  com¬ 
ing,  had  ruined  the  country  all  around.  Add 
to  this,  that  there  being  several  armies  in  the 
field  against  him,  he  feared  lest  they  should 
join  and  attack  him,  or  cut  off  his  provisions, 
and  so  reduce  him  to  extremities.  Convinced 
that  it  was  impracticable  to  raise  the  siege  by 
force,  he  formed  a  design  much  extolled  by 
the  ancient  writers.  He  resolved  to  leave  his 
camp  silently,  march  with  all  expedition,  and 
appear  before  the  walls  of  Rome.  By  this 
means,  he  hoped  the  affright  of  the  citizens 
might  produce  some  accident  in  his  favour, 
perhaps  might  give  him  an  opportunity  of  sur¬ 
prising  the  town  :  if  that  should  not  happen, 

wpuld  either  <lult 
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r^o'mS;  blockade  of  Capua,  or  at  least  divide  their 
DXLii.  army,  and  send  a  part  of  it  to  the  defence  of 

Bef  J  C  J  ; 

Two  him-  the  capital.  In  this  last  case  he  did  not  doubt 
but  he  should  have  an  easy  victory,  both  over 
those  that  staid  before  Capua,  and  those  that 
suiship.  marched  away.  Before  he  put  this  scheme  in 
execution,  he  took  care  to  acquaint  the  be¬ 
sieged  with  his  intention,  lest  upon  his  depar¬ 
ture  they  should  in  despair  surrender  the  town. 
Every  thing  being  ready  for  his  expedition,  he 
set  out  in  the  night,  and  to  deceive  the  enemy, 
left  tires  burning  in  his  camp.  Having  marched 
through  Samnium,  he  crossed  the  Anio,  and 
pitched  his  camp  within  five  miles  of  Rome, 
designing  to  attack  the  city  next  day,  if  prac¬ 
ticable.  The  Romans,  terrified  at  his  approach, 
for  he  had  never  been  so  near  their  walls  be¬ 
fore,  at  first  imagined  he  had  made  his  way 
thither  by  the  slaughter  of  their  army  at  Capua. 
Their  fears,  however,  did  not  lessen  their  reso¬ 
lution  ;  and  it  happened  luckily  for  them  that 
the  consuls  had  already  raised  one  legion, 
which  was  to  rendezvous  at  Rome  that  very 
day,  and  had  also  called  together  the  citizens 
in  order  to  select  from  amongst  them  another 
legion:  by  which  means  there  was  very  sea¬ 
sonably  a  great  concourse  of  men  in  the  to  will 
Sulpicius  and  Fulvius,  the  consuls,  marched 
out  with  an  army,  and  encamped  before  the 
walls.  Hannibal  seeing  the  Romans  prepared 
to  make  a  stout  defence,  lost  all  hopes  of  being 
able  to  take  the  town?,  and  therefore  fell  to 

“  Livy  says,  that  when  Hannibal  was  before  the  walls  of 
Rope,  the  ground  on  which  his  camp  stood  was  sold  at  the 
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jing  the  country.  The  consuls  boldly 
advanced,  and  encamped  within  ten  furlongs  dxlii. 
of  him.  The  Carthaginian,  to  secure  his  booty 
and.  execute  the  remaining  part  of  his  scheme* 
decamped  in  the  night,  and  passed  the  Anio  at 
a  ford,  the  bridges  being  all  broken  down.  In 
his  passage  he  was  attacked  by  the  Romans* 
and  though  the  Numidians,  and  the  rest  of  his 
cavalry,  covered  his  retreat,  so  that  he  suffered 
no  great  loss,  yet  the  enemy  regained  a  part  of 
the  spoil,  and  took  about  three  hundred  pri¬ 
soners.  Sulpicius  and  Fulvius,  thinking  that 
Hannibal  fled  before  them,  followed  him,  but 
kept  to  the  hills,  for  fear  of  a  surprise.  He, 
on  the  other  hand,  marched  at  first  in  great 
haste,  to  intercept  any  forces  that,  on  occasion 
of  his  march  to  Rome,  might  have  been  sent 
ftpip  Capua,  or  in  their  absence  to  attack  the 
Roman  entrenchments  before  that  city.  Find¬ 
ing  that  none  of  the  besiegers  had  stirred,  he 
turned  against  the  consuls  that  were  pursuing 
hgn,  fell  upon  their  camp  in  the  night,  and 
took  it  with  great  slaughter.  Next  morning 
hjg^tw  those  that  had  escaped  posted  upon  a 
iJdJs^Yhich  was  very  difficult  of  access ;  and  lie 
w^d  npt  lose  time  in  attacking  them,  haying 
formed  ...a  project  of  greater  moment.  Despair 
ing-AO  i;aise  the  siege  of  Capua,  he  hoped,  tb: 

JbsiBqsiq  AOBinoil  odi  sniooa  ifidinncH  .alfew 
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k  oeaM°E  *n  remotest  corner  of  Italy,  lie  marched 
DXLir.  with  such  rapidity  through  Apulia,  Lucania, 
Two  him.'  and  Bruttium,  and  appeared  so  unexpectedly 
before  t^ie  place,  that  he  took  prisoners  many 
24ist  Con-  of  the  inhabitants  who  were  walking  securely 
so, ship.  without  the  walls ;  and  was  very  near  getting 

possession  of  the  town. 

Hannibal’s  departure  left  Capua  without  hope 
of  relief.  The  pro-consuls  signified  to  the  in¬ 
habitants,  that  they  would  spare  the  lives  of  all 
those  of  them  who  would  repair  to  the  Roman 
camp  ;  but  not  one  Capuan  accepted  the  offer, 
The  commanders  of  the  Carthaginian  garrison 
wrote  letters  to  Hannibal  full  of  reproaches, 
and  pressing  him  not  to  abandon  them  to  the 
Livy, b. 26.  cruelty  of  the  Romans.  These  letters  were 
c-  committed  to  the  care  of  some  Numidians, 

who  pretended  to  desert,  and  then  sought  an 
opportunity  to  escape  to  Rhegium.  One  of 
them  being  followed  to  the  Roman  camp  by 
his  mistress,  to  whom  he  had  disclosed  the  se¬ 
cret,  she  betrayed  it ;  and  above  seventy  of  the 
Numidians  were  seized,  whipped,  had  their 
hands  cut  off,  and  were  driven  back  to  Capua. 

The  sight  of  these  maimed  wretches  threw 


the  city  into  the  utmost  consternation.  The 
people  forced  the  chief  of  the  senators,  who 
had  for  some  time  withdrawn  themselves  from 
public  affairs,  to  assemble  with  the  rest  in  the 
senate-house  ;  where  the  greatest  part  wrnre 
for  sending  a  deputation  to  the  pro-consuls  to 
capitulate  :  but  Vibius  Virius,  one  of  the  au¬ 
thors  of  the  revolt,  opposed  this  motion,  and 
made  a  speech,  the  whole  strain  of  which  was 
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rage  and  despair.  Having  represented  the  R 
implacable  hatred  of  the  Romans  to  Capua,  dxlii. 
&nd  exposed  the  folly  of  hoping  for  any  favour  Twohun- 
from  them,  he  thus  concluded:  “  Death  is  our  dyd ten- 
only  refuge.  I  have  prepared  an  entertain- 
ment  at  my  house.  When  we  have  finished  3ul3hrp- 
our  repast,  a  cup  shall  go  round,  that  will  end 
our  days  and  our  misfortunes  together.  Let 
all  those  who  are  wreary  of  life,  or  despise  it,  or 
despair  of  preserving  it,  follow  me.  Funeral 
piles  are  already  prepared  to  burn  our  bodies. 

A  glorious  death  will  gain  us  esteem  from  our 
enemies ;  and  the  perfidious  Hannibal  will  la¬ 
ment  the  loss  of  allies,  who  did  not  deserve  to 
be  thus  deserted  and  betrayed.’5  Twenty-seven 
of  the  assembly  followed  Virius,  accepted  the 
entertainment  to  which  they  were  invited,  and 
closed  all  with  a  cup  of  poison. 

As  to  the  terms  of  the  treaty,  which  the  rest 
of  the  Capuans  made  with  the  Romans,  we 
can  only  guess  at  them  by  what  followed.  As 
soon  as  the  latter  were  in  possession  of  the 
place,  they  seized  the  soldiers  of  the  garrison 
and  the  Capuan  senators.  These  they  con¬ 
veyed  to  their  camp  to  be  tried  by  the  pro- 
consul.  They  were  first  made  to  discover  all 
their  treasures,  which  amounted  to  seventy 
pounds  weight  of  gold,  and  three  thousand 
two  hundred  pounds  weight  of  silver ;  and 
then  fifty-three  of  them  were  sent  in  custody 
to  two  Roman  cities  in  separate  companies  ; 

-and  it  was  resolved  t6  determine  their  fate  be- 
%re  anything  was  decreed  concerning  the  rest 
of*  the  inhabitants.  Appius  inclined  to  cltf- 
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rtTm^e  mency>  Fulvius  to  severity;  and  the  dispute 
dxlii.  grew  warm  between  them.  The  former,  to  put 
Two  hun-  an  end  to  it,  wrote  to  the  senate,  and  referred 
dred  tea.  the  matter  to  them ;  but  his  colleague,  without 
q ^  waiting  for  the  senate’s  decree,  went  with  two 
suiship.  thousand  horse,  first  to  Teanum,  whither  twen¬ 
ty-eight  of  the  Capuan  senators  had  been 
transported,  and  he  caused  them  to  be  beaten 
with  rods,  and  then  beheaded  by  the  lictors. 
Thence  he  hastened  to  Cales,  and  treated  with 
the  same  rigour  the  twenty-five  senators  who 
had  been  conveyed  thither,  though  he  might 
well  have  spared  them,  having  just  before  the 
execution  received  letters  from  Rome,  with 
orders  to  suspend  it;  but  he  put  the  letters  in 
his  bosom,  and  would  not  read  them  till  all  was 
over.  Nor  did  the  republic  ever  blame  him 
for  this  instance  of  severity,  being  doubtless 
pleased  to  have  revenge,  without  incurring  the 
odium  of  inhumanity  among  her  allies.  This 
charge  fell  only  upon  Fulvius. 
i.ivv.B. sc.  And  the  impression  of  this  pro-consul’s 
cruelty  became  yet  stronger  in  the  minds  of 
the  people  by  the  following  incident.  One 
Jubellius  Taurea,  a  man  among  his  own  party, 
reputed  brave,  had  come  from  Capua,  and  had 
been  present  at  the  late  massacre  of  the  sena¬ 
tors.  Pierced  with  compassion,  and  full  of  in¬ 
dignation,  he  thus  addressed  himself  to  the 
pro-consul,  just  as  he  was  going  to  dismiss  the 
assembly :  “  Stay  one  moment,  Fulvius,  and 
command  me  to  be  murdered  ;  and  then  thou 
mavest  boast  of  having  hilled  a  braver  man 
than  thyself.”  Fulvius  (who  had  published  the 
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senate's  decree)  Teplied,  “  You  come  too  late  to  'RY0eaj^fE 
be  punished,  and  are  mad  withrage.”—  “What!”  dxui. 
said  Jubellius,  “  have  I  lived  to  see  my  country  h'un.’ 
reduced  to  slavery  !  Have  I  stabbed  my  wife  , 

aud  children  to  preserve  them  from  insults  and  uuicoZ 
dishonour ;  and  when  I  am  come  hither,  to  au!ship* 
have  my  blood  mixed  with  that  of  my  friends 
and  countrymen,  do  my  enemies,  after  all, 
deny  me  death  ?  My  own  arm  shall  put  an 
end  to  this  hated  life as  he  ended  these 
words  he  stabbed  himself  with  a  dagger  he  had 
brought  under  his  robe,  and  fell  dead  at  the 
foot  of  the  tribunal. 

In  Greece,  the  pro-praetor  Laevinus  had,  in 
order  to  keep  Philip  of  Macedon  employed  at 
home,  endeavoured  (with  the  approbation  of 
the  senate)  to  draw  some  of  the  Greek  states 
into  the  interest  of  Rome.  He  began  with 
the  iEtolians,  who  were  much  discontented, 
because  Acarnania  had  been  by  Philip  dis¬ 
membered  from  the  body  of  their  state ;  and 
he  assured  them  that  he  would  reduce  it  again 
under  its  ancient  government  and  jurisdiction. 

These  promises  of  the  Roman  general  were  Livy,B.26. 
confirmed  to  the  people  by  Scopas  their  chief 
magistrate,  and  by  Dorimachus  a  noble  vEto- 
lian,  who,  with  less  modesty  and  stronger  as¬ 
severations,  magnified  the  grandeur,  power, 
and  majesty  of  the  people  of  Rome.  The  main 
motive,  however,  with  the  vEtolians  was  the 
hope  of-  recovering  Acarnania.  Articles  were 
therefore  draWn  up  and  agreed  to,  expressing 
the  conditions1  on  which  these  Grecians  entered 
into  an  alliance  with  the  Romans;  and  a  clause 
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was  added,  “  That  the  Eleans,  the  Lacedaemo¬ 
nians,  AttaluskingofPergamusin  Asia  Minor, 
Pleuratus,  a  king  of  Thrace,  or  perhaps  of  a 
part  of  Illyricum,  Scerdiloedus,  king  of  the  east 
part  of  the  last-mentioned  country,  should,  if 
they  pleased,  be  comprised  and  included  in  the 
treaty.”  Polybius  tells  us,  that  the  iEtolians 
sent  ambassadors  to  these  several  states  and 
princes,  to  solicit  them  to  join  in  a  confederacy 
against  Philip ;  and  he  has  transmitted  to  us 
the  speeches  made  in  the  senate  of  Lacedae¬ 
mon,  by  Chlceneas  an  iEtolian,  and  Lyciscus 
an  Acarnanian,  two  orators,  the  first  an  advo¬ 
cate  for  the  iEtolians,  the  second  for  Philip. 
Chloeneas’s  harangue  consisted  chiefly  of  in¬ 
vectives,  displaying  the  tyranny,  oppression, 
and  usurpations  exercised  in  Greece  by  the 
kings  of  Macedon,  from  the  time  of  Philip  the 
father  of  Alexander,  to  the  present  king ;  and, 
in  the  close  of  his  speech,  he  urged  the  safety 
the  Lacedemonians  would  find  in  joining  them¬ 
selves  with  so  powerful  a  confederacy  as  that 
formed  against  Philip.  Lyciscus,  on  the  other 
band,  endeavoured  to  clear  the  Macedonian 
kings  from  the  charge  brought  against  them ; 
mentioned  several  of  their  laudable  actions; 
loaded  the  iEtolians  with  the  guilt  of  many 
violences,  outrages,  and  sacrilegious  abomina¬ 
tions;  and,  in  conclusion,  represents  the  danger 
of  making  alliances  with  Barbarians  ;  that 
these  defenders  of  the  A5tolians  would  soon 
become  their  conquerors,  and,  in  time,  of  all 
Greece.  These  apprehensions  were  not  un¬ 
reasonable  ;  but  the  Lacedsemonians  did  not 
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at  this  time  look  so  far  forward:  it  seemed  ^  Year  of 

.  _  ,  .  ROME 

safest  for  them,  at  present,  to  come  into  the  dxlii. 

alliance  proposed  by  the  iEtolians ;  and  they  Two  hun- 

declared  for  that  side. 

The  articles  of  confederacy  between  the  241st  con- 
JEtolians  and  Romans  ran  thus :  “  The  vEto-  s"!sh’p• 
bans  shall  forthwith  enter  into  a  war  with  king 
Philip  by  land,  and  the  Romans  shall  assist 
them  by  sea,  with  a  fleet  of  20  quinqueremes 
at  least.  All  the  cities  that  shall  be  conquered 
between  the  confines  of  iEtolia  and  Corcyra 
shall,  as  to  the  walls,  houses,  and  lands,  belong¬ 
ing  to  them,  be  possessed  by  the  iEtolians; 
but  the  Romans  shall  have  the  moveable  goods 
and  plunder.  The  Romans  shall  use  their  en¬ 
deavours  that  the  dEtolians  may  again  possess 
Acarnania.  If  at  any  time  the  iEtolians  make 
a  peace  with  Philip,  they  shall  insert  a  clause, 
that  the  same  shall  be  of  no  force  until  such 
time  as  Philip  shall  have  withdrawn  his  forces 
employed  against  the  Romans,  or  any  of  their 
allies.  And  in  the  same  manner,  if  the  Ro¬ 
mans  treat  with  the  Macedonian  king,  they 
shall  make  the  like  provision  for  the  security  of 
the  iEtolians  and  their  allies.”  Though  these 
articles  were  not  signed  till  two  years  after, 
the  confederates  immediately  began  hostilities 
against  Philip.  Lasvinus  took  the  island  of 
Zacynthus,  and  also  two  cities  of  Acarnania, 
which  he  replaced  under  the  dominion  of  the 
JEtolians  j  and  having  thus  kindled  a  war  in 
Qreece  against  the  king,  and  found  him  suffi¬ 
cient  emplpyment  at  home,  to  hinder  his  as= 
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sisting  the  Carthaginians,  he  retired  with  his 
fleet  to  Corcyra,  and  there  wintered. 

The  news,  that  the  iEtolians  were  in  motion, 
was  brought  to  Philip  as  he  lay  in  his  winter 
quarters  at  Pella.  Resolving  to  invade  Greece 
in  the  spring,  he  first  turned  his  arms  against 
Illyricum,  that  by  the  desolation  and  destruc¬ 
tion  he  should  cause  there,  he  might  intimidate 
the  rest  of  his  neighbours  from  attacking  Ma- 
cedon  in  hig  absence.  From  thence  he  march¬ 
ed  his  troops  into  Thrace  against  the  Meedi. 
In  the  meantime  the  vEtolian  army  entered 
Acarnania,  where  they  found  that  the  people 
of  the  country  were  come  to  the  most  despe¬ 
rate  resolutions  for  their  defence  :  for,  sending 
away  their  wives  and  children,  and  all  who  were 
above  sixty  years  old,  into  Epirus,  the  rest  en¬ 
gaged  themselves  by  a  solemn  oath,  never  to 
return  from  the  field  but  with  victory  :  and 
they  laid  the  heaviest  curses  on  those  of  their 
own  nation,  who  should  harbour  or  relieve  anv 
who  were  vanquished  and  fled.  These  despe¬ 
rate  measures,  together  with  the  approach  of 
Philip,  whom  the  Acarnanians  had  earnestly 
pressed  to  come  from  Thrace  to  their  assist¬ 
ance,  so  terrified  the  dEtolians,  that  they  re¬ 
tired  into  their  own  territories,  and  there  con¬ 
tinued  quiet,  till  Laivinus,  coming  in  the  spring 
with  his  fleet  to  Naupactus,  put  them  again  in 
motion.  In  conjunction  with  the  pro-praetor, 
they  besieged  Anticyra,  (a  city  of  the  Locren- 
ses,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  fEtolia)  by  sea 
and  land,  and  reduced  it.  But  Lsevinus,  after 
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this,  by  reason  of  a  dangerous  sickness,  was 
obliged  to  continue  there  a  great  while  un¬ 
active. 

Winter  now  approached,  and  Marcellus  re¬ 
turned  from  Sicily  to  Koine,  for  the  first  time 
since  the  taking  of  Syracuse.  He  demanded  a 
triumph  at  his  arrival ;  but  having,  pursuant 
to  orders,  left  his  army  in  Sicily,  and  it  not  be¬ 
ing  the  custom  for  generals  to  triumph  when 
their  army  was  not  present  to  give  testimony 
to  their  exploits,  he  was  granted  only  an  ova¬ 
tion  by  the  senate.  To  do  himself  justice, 
therefore,  in  the  best  manner  he  could,  he  de¬ 
creed  himself  a  triumph  on  the  hill  of  Alba,  for 
which  there  were  some  precedents  in  such  cases. 
Next  day  he  had  a  very  magnificent  ovation. 
A  plan  of  Syracuse,  statues  and  paintings  of 
an  exquisite  taste,  costly  vases,  and  immense 
quantities  of  gold,  silver,  and  brass,  were  car¬ 
ried  on  biers  before  him.  Eight  elephants,  and 
all  sorts  of  military  engines  used  in  sieges3 
made  a  part  of  the  show.  It  was  at  this  time 
that  Marcellus  introduced  among  the  Romans 
a  refined  taste  for  paintings  and  sculptures ; 
which  made  some  of  the  old  Romans  uneasy. 
They  feared  it  would  gradually  destroy  the  peo¬ 
ple’s  love  of  husbandry  and  war,  and  would  be 
a  mejins  to  soften  and  enervate  them. 
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THE  NINTH  YEAR  OF  THE  WAR. 

Marcellas’  s  conduct  complained  of  before  the  senate  by  the 
Sicilians. — Fulvius  accused  of  cruelty  by  the  Capuans  ; 
the  fate  of  their  city  is  determined. — The  fortune  of  the 
campaign  in  Italy  various. — The  reduction  of  Sicily  com¬ 
pleted. 

THE  time  for  electing  new  magistrates  draw¬ 
ing  on,  Fulvius  Centumalus  was  recalled  to 
Rome,  to  preside  in  the  comitia.  The  first  cen¬ 
tury  that  voted,  named  T.  Manlius  Torquatus 
and  T.  Otacilius  for  consuls.  It  was  not 
doubted  but  the  rest  of  the  centuries  would  join 
in  the  nomination  ;  and  a  multitude  of  people 
flocked  round  Manlius,  to  congratulate  him 
upon  his  election.  Rut  he  approaching  the  con¬ 
sul’s  tribunal,  begged  that  he  would  call  back 
the  century  that  had  just  given  their  votes,  and 
allow  him  to  speak  a  few  words.  While  all 
were  in  expectation  of  what  he  would  ask,  he 
excused  himself  on  account  of  a  weakness  in 
his  eyes,  from  accepting  the  dignity  offered 
him.  “  A  man,”  said  he,  “  must  be  very  shame¬ 
less  to  desire  to  be  a  pilot  or  a  general,  and  to 
have  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  multitudes  com¬ 
mitted  to  his  care,  when  he  knows  that  in 
every  thing  he  does,  he  must  make  use  of  other 
men’s  eyes.”  He  therefore  entreated  the  pre¬ 
sident  of  the  assembly  to  order  the  prerogative 
century  to  give  their  votes  anew,  and  desired 
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of  them,  that  in  their  choice  they  would  have  RYQa[(Iofj 
regard  to  the  circumstances  of  the  republic,  re-  dxliii. 
member  that  the  war  was  still  in  Italy,  and  Two  hun- 
that  Rome  was  scarce  recovered  from  the  ter-  "rt^nine- 
ror  caused  by  the  late  insult  of  the  enemy  at  242a  Con- 
her  gates.  Notwithstanding  this  remonstrance,  sulshlp' 
the  century,  with  repeated  cries,  insisted  upon 
the  choice  they  had  made.  “  No,”  said  Man¬ 
lius,  “  neither  can  I  bear  your  manners,  nor 
you  my  government.  Return  into  the  voting 
place,  and  consider  that  Carthage  is  making 
war  in  Italy,  and  that  Hannibal  is  her  general.” 

The  century  finding  these  words  applauded  by 
all  who  stood  round  Manlius,  and  having  a  real 
respect  for  him,  made  no  longer  any  difficulty 
to  comply  with  his  desire ;  and  Marcellus,  the 
fourth  time,  and  Laevinus,  the  second  time, 
were  raised  to  the  consular  dignity. 

Laevinus  was  still  lying  sick  at  Anticyra  in 
Greece.  Marcellus  entered  upon  his  office  on 
the  ides  of  March,  and,  according  to  custom, 
assembled  the  senate  that  day,  but  declared  he 
would  bring  no  matters  relating  to  the  repub¬ 
lic  before  the  fathers  till  the  arrival  of  his  col¬ 
league.  He  complained  that  there  were  num¬ 
bers  of  Syracusians  in  Rome,  who  spread  re¬ 
ports  about  the  city  to  his  disadvantage;  that 
M.  Cornelius  Cethegus,  the  praetor  of  Sicily, 
had  not  only  sent  over  many  of  these  to  accuse 
him,  but  had  also  asserted  in  his  letters,  that 
the  war  was  far  from  being  finished  in  the 
island,  [no  untruth,  as  will  appear  by-and-byj 
that  he  might  have  the  greater  glory  in  putting 

an  end  to  it.  The  consul  added,  that  he  him- 

r'3jii3D  ant  8jjoV  9vm  oj  y  intjfi j 
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self  would  immediately  give  his  enemies  an  op¬ 
portunity  of  laying  their  accusations  before  the 
senate,  were  it  not  that  he  understood  they 
affected  to  be  afraid  of  accusing  him  in  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  his  colleague ;  and  that,  as  soon  as 
Laevinus  should  arrive,  he  would  take  care  they 
should  be  heard. 

As  Laevinus  passed  through  Campania,  in 
his  return  to  Home,  the  inhabitants  of  that 
country  crowded  about  him,  and  implored  his 
protection  against  the  tyranny  and  cruelty  of 
the  pro-consul  Fulvius  Flaccus.  Laevinus  or¬ 
dered  them  to  follow  him  to  Rome ;  which 
when  he  drew  near,  the  company  of  Sicilians, 
who  were  to  accuse  Marcellus,  joined  him  like¬ 
wise  ;  and  he  suffered  them  to  enter  the  city 
with  him.  However,  before  he  procured  them 
an  audience  from  the  senate,  he  gave  the  con¬ 
script  fathers  an  account  of  his  own  conduct, 
and  the  state  of  affairs  in  Greece.  And  the 
next  thing  to  be  done,  was  to  assign  the  con¬ 
suls  and  the  rest  of  the  generals  of  the  Roman 
armies,  their  respective  provinces  for  the  en¬ 
suing  campaign.  Italy  fell  by  lot  to  Laevinus, 
and  Sicily  to  Marcellus.  This  was  no  sooner 
declared,  than  the  Sicilians,  who  were  present 
at  the  ceremony,  made  a  horrible  outcry,  and 
expressed  as  much  terror  and  consternation  as 
a  they  had  done  at  Syracuse  when  Marcellus  sur¬ 
prised  it.  They  dressed  themselves  in  tiiourn- 
ing,  ran  to  the  houses  of  the  senators,  and  there 
declared,  they  would  never  retilrn  home,  rather 
than  be  again  subject  to  Marcellus.  And  that 
it  would  be  better  for  Sicily  to  perish  in  the 
?  .  .  rgd  fief  yhifii  oH  .uondisb  ifoilJ  uJwk 
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flames  of  jflStna,  than  to  be  given  up  as  a  prey  T,^a^otE 
to  her  implacable  enemy.  The  affair  was  men-  dxijii. 
tidnecl  in  the  senate,  and  the  consuls  were  Two  Iiub- 
asked  to  consult  the  fathers  about  an  exchange 
of  provinces.  Marcellus  answered,  that  had  242d  Cor- 
the  Sicilians  been  already  heard,  perhaps  he  5uiship' 
should  not  think  that  motion  so  equitable;  but 
now,  lest  it  should  be  said  that  fear  restrained 
them  from  accusing  a  man  who  must  shortly 
be  their  governor,  he  was  very  willing  to  ex¬ 
change  provinces  with  his  colleague,  provided 
he  agreed  to  it;  but  begged  the  senate  would 
not  give  him  the  mortification  of  interposing  a 
judgment  of  theirs  in  the  matter;  for,  said  he, 
if  it  would  have  been  unjust  to  give  my  col¬ 
league  his  option,  without  casting  lots,  how 
much  more  unjust,  nay,  what  an  indignity 
would  it  be  to  me,  to  transfer  my  lot  to  him  ? 

The  senate  did  not  interpose  their  authority, 
and  the  exchange  was  made  by  the  consuls 
themselves.  Then  the  Sicilians  were  admitted 
to  bring  their  complaints  against  Marcellus. 

Their  accusation  turned  upon  his  pretended 
cruelty  at  Leontini,  his  having  sacked  Syra¬ 
cuse,  and  his  having  stripped  the  citizens  of 
every  thing,  though  (as  the  accusers  protested) 
it  had  been  by  compulsion  that  the  Syra- 
cusians  had  sided  with  the  Carthaginians  ;  and 
they  prayed,  that  what  had  been  taken  from 
them,  and  could  be  recovered,  might  be  re¬ 
stored. 

= , rj  •  When  the  Sicilians  had  done  speaking,  Mar-  Livy, b.  26. 
Cell  us  left  the  curule  chair,  and  went  to  the  £lu't°'in 
place., .where  persons  accused  were  wont  to  Marcell°* 
make  their  defence.  He  fairly  laid  before  the 
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house  the  matters  of  fact,  (as  they  have  been 
related)  and  then  withdrew,  to  give  the  sena¬ 
tors  more  freedom  in  their  debates.  A  great 
many  of  the  fathers,  and  among  the  rest,  T. 
Manlius  Torquatus,  were  of  opinion,  that  the 
war  ought  to  be  considered  as  having  been  car¬ 
ried  on  against  the  tyrants  Hippocrates  and 
Epicydes,  equally  the  enemies  of  the  Romans 
and  Syracusians.  After  a  long  debate,  the 
majority  voted  the  proceedings  of  Marcellus 
to  have  been  regular ;  but  added  to  their  de¬ 
cree,  that  the  senate  would  take  care  of  the 
Syracusians,  and  recommended  it  to  the  con¬ 
sul,  Laevinus,  to  consult  their  interest,  as  far 
as  it  was  consistent  with  that  of  the  republic. 

When  the  Sicilians, being  called  in, had  heard 
the  decree  read,  they  threw  themselves  at  the 
feet  of  Marcellus,  and  begged  he  would  forgive 
whatever,  with  a  view  to  set  forth  their  mise¬ 
ries  and  move  compassion,  they  had  said  against 
him ;  and  would  receive  them  into  his  protec¬ 
tion.  The  consul  granted  their  request ;  and 
in  gratitude  to  him,  the  people  of  Syracuse  or¬ 
dered,  that  whenever  he  or  any  of  his  family 
set  foot  in  Sicily,  the  people  should  crown  them¬ 
selves  with  garlands,  and  celebrate  the  day  with 
sacrifices;  and  Syracuse  was,  ever  after,  under 
the  patronage  of  the  Marcelli. 

The  cause  of  the  Campanians  came  on  next. 
Their  pleading  consisted  wholly  of  a  pathetic 
representation  of  their  miseries.  When  they 
had- finished  their  complaint,  they  were  ordered 
to  withdraw.  And  then.  M.  Attilius  Regulus, 
who  had  served  in  the  army  at  the  taking  of 
Capua,  was  examined  as  to  the  facts.  This 
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senator  could  say  little  to  the  advantage  of  the 
Capuans  ;  but  he  moved  that  the  senate  might 
not  determine  the  affair,  till  it  had  obtained 
the  consent  of  the  tribes :  because  the  Capuans, 
being  Roman  citizens,  could  not  legally  be 
judged  by  the  senate,  without  the  approbation 
of  the  people.  Accordingly,  a  tribune  of  the 
commons  was  desired  to  summon  the  comitia 
by  tribes,  and  request  them  to  empower  the 
senate  to  pronounce  sentence  on  the  Capuans. 
He  complied.  The  comitia  answered  in  that 
authoritative  style  which  showed  their  sove¬ 
reignty  :  “  What  the  majority  of  the  senate 
now  sitting,  after  being  sworn,  shall  determine, 
that  we  will  and  command.”  The  senate,  thus 
authorized,  pronounced  judgment :  and  when 
the  sentence  came  to  be  executed,  Campania 
was  stripped  of  all  the  monuments  of  its  gran¬ 
deur  ;  Capua  was  no  longer  a  city ;  it  had 
neither  senate,  comitia ,  nor  magistrates  of  its 
own  ;  Rome  sent  a  praefect  thither  annually, 
to  preserve  order  in  the  place,  and  to  hear 
causes.  Its  former  slothful  and  effeminate  in¬ 
habitants  were  transplanted  elsewhere,  and 
succeeded  by  Roman  colonies  of  laborious  and 
industrious  husbandmen. 

And  now  the  consuls  applied  themselves 
wholly  to  the  preparations  for  the  approaching 
campaign.  As  the  navy  wanted  great  repairs, 
and  the  public  treasury  was  exhausted,  they 
published  an  edict,  ordering  every  man,  ac¬ 
cording  to  his  census,  to  furnish  pay  and  pro¬ 
visions  for  thirty  days  to  a  certain  number  of 
sailors  and  rowers,  agreeably  to  a  precedent  on 
the  like  occasion.  This  falling  heavy  on  the 
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poorer  citizens,  already  drained  by  taxes,  since 
Hannibal’s  invasion,  it  had  like  to  have  caused 
an  insurrection.  The  people  threatened  to  do 
themselves  justice,  if  the  edict  was  not  revoked 
in  three  days.  In  that  time,  the  consuls,  to 
make  matters  easy,  proposed  in  the  senate  a 
method  which  gained  them  great  applause. — 
They  moved  that  all  the  dignified  persons  in 
the  state,  and  the  senators,  should  give  a  good 
example  of  zeal  for  the  republic,  by  voluntarily 
carrying  in  to  the  treasury  their  superfluous 
gold,  silver,  and  brass.  All  present  approved 
the  motion  ;  and  the  knights  and  common 
citizens  so  readily  followed  the  example  of  the 
consuls  and  senators,  that  there  was  an  emu¬ 
lation  who  should  first  enter  their  names  in 
the  register  of  the  contributors.  Thus  were 
the  Roman  fleets  recruited  ;  and  Rome  put 
into  a  condition  to  support  the  war  on  all 
sides. 

When  Marcellus  and  Laevinus  set  out  for 
their  provinces,  there  were  in  the  town  of  Sa- 
lapia,  in  Apulia,  two  men  of  great  authority, 
Dasius  and  Blasius ;  the  latter  was  in  the  Ro¬ 
man  interest,  and  had  entered  into  a  negotia¬ 
tion  with  the  consul  to  betray  the  town  to  him. 
As  this  could  not  be  done  without  Dasius’s 
consent,  the  traitor  ventured  to  open  his  mind 
to  him,  and  solicit  his  assistance,  though  he 
knew  him  to  be  a  zealous  Hannibalist.  Da¬ 
sius  immediately  informed  the  Carthaginian  of 
the  affair,  who  thereupon  cited  both  to  appear 
before  him.  But  the  accuser  not  being  able 

'  ■  ,  tj  T_)rT  0 

to  bring  any  proof  to  support  his  charge,  Han¬ 
nibal  imagined  the  accusation  to  have  proceed- 
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ed  entirely  from  iealousy  and  hatred  ;  and  would  Year  of 

J  J  .  .ROMS 

take  no  further  cognizance  of  it.  After  this,  dxliii. 
Blasius  gained  over  his  colleague,  and  the}7  took  Two  h\ml 
measures  together  for  the  surrendry  of  the  drednine- 
place.  Marcellus  on  a  sudden  appeared  before  ^Tc^ 
it,  and  was  admitted  into  the  town ;  and  then  3U,shiP* 
the  Carthaginian  garrison,  which  consisted  of 
500  brave  Numidian  horse,  finding  themselves 
betrayed,  resolved  to  sell  their  lives  dear.  They 
quitted  their  horses,  which  were  of  no  use  to 
them,  and  fought  on  foot,  till  they  were  all 
killed  except  fifty,  who  yielded  themselves  pri¬ 
soners.  This,  if  we  may  credit  Livy,  was  so 
great  a  loss  to  Hannibal,  that  in  all  the  battles 
he  afterwards  fought  in  Italy,  his  cavalry  never 
gained  the  superiority  over  the  enemy,  as  in 
former  engagements. 

The  Carthaginian  had  still  hopes  of  taking  Livy, b.  sc. 
the  citadel  of  Tarentum,  which  he  kept  blocked 
up.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Romans  sent  a 
squadron  of  ships  to  supply  the  garrison  with 
provisions :  but  this  fleet,  before  it  could  enter 
the  port,  being  obliged  to  come  to  an  engage¬ 
ment  with  the  Tarentine  fleet,  was  utterly 
defeated,  and  the  admiral  of  it  killed  in  the 
action .  [  .  ,  .  .. 

Marcellus  took  two  more  cities  in  Samnium,  pi„t.  Life  of 
jpid  in  them  about  3000  Carthaginian  prison- 
er$,  together  with  a  great  quantity  of  grain.  c-  '• 
Fulvius  Centumalus,  who  commanded  as  pro- 
consul  in  Apulia,  being  ambitious  of  imitating 
£he  consul,  without  his  abilities,  drew  near  to 
a  city  called  Herdonea,  in  hopes  to  reduce  it 
mfce,;'  or  py.tr eaiy^  but  was  surprised  jhy 

ITaflnlb&l :  and  though  the  Romans  behaved 

baoooiq  aviso  oi  noucfeuDor,  out  Dsnfg&mT  main 
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themselves  bravely,  they  were  totally  defeated, 
their  camp  taken,  and  the  general,  with  11  le¬ 
gionary  tribunes,  slain  in  the  engagement. 

So  complete  a  victory  recovered  the  affairs 
and  credit  of  Hannibal  for  some  time,  and 
greatly  discouraged  the  people  at  Rome,  whose 
only  hopes  were  now  in  Marcelius.  This  con¬ 
sul,  knowing  how  much  the  people  were  terri¬ 
fied,  wrote  to  the  senate  in  these  terms :  “  I 
am  the  same  man  that  I  was  after  the  battle  of 
Cannae.  I  am  going  to  meet  the  same  con¬ 
queror,  and  have  reason  to  expect  the  same 
success.  The  joy  that  now  swells  the  mind  of 
the  Carthaginian,  will  not  be  of  long  duration.5’ 
He  then  marched  towards  Hannibal,  and  came 
up  with  him  near  Numistro,  in  Bruttium.  The 
Carthaginian  did  not  decline  a  battle.  The 
engagement  was  bloody  ;  and  the  night  alone 
put  an  end  to  it.  At  sun-rising,  Marcelius 
offered  him  battle  again ;  but  Hannibal  would 
not  accept  the  challenge.  He  decamped ;  and 
the  consul  followed  him  from  place  to  place. 
So  that  these  two  great  generals  spent  the  rest 
of  the  campaign,  the  one  in  seeking  for  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  come  to  a  general  action,  the  other 
in  endeavouring  to  avoid  it,  and  to  draw  his 
enemy  into  an  ambush. 

In  the  meantime,  Fulvius  Flaccus  was  busy 
in  managing  the  affairs  of  the  republic  in  Cam¬ 
pania  ;  and  the  senate  ordered  a  great  quan¬ 
tity  of  corn  to  be  bought  up  in  Hetruria,  and 
carried  to  the  citadel  of  Tarentum  :  2000  men 
were  likewise  commanded  to  the  relief  of  the 
garrison;  and  this  convoy  had  a  happier  pas- 
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From  the  consul  Lsevinus  the  senate  re-  Year  0f 
ceived  news  of  the  total  reduction  of  Sicily. — -  dxliii. 
Agrigentum  had  long  held  out  for  theCartha- 
ginians.  Hanno  had  commanded  there  a  nu-  dred  nine- 
irierous  garrison  ;  but  having  through  jealousy 
disobliged,  and  even  broke,  a  brave  Numidian  sulshiP- 
officer,  named  Mutines,  much  esteemed  among 
his  countrymen,  and  who  having  been  sent  by 
Hannibal  into  Sicily,  to  supply  the  place  of 
Hippocrates,  had  done  the  Carthaginians  sig¬ 
nal  service  in  that  island,  the  proud  African 
could  not  brook  the  affront.  To  revenge  him¬ 
self,  he  entered  into  a  correspondence  with  the 
consul ;  and  having  engaged  a  body  of  the 
Numidians  in  the  conspiracy,  they  opened  one 
of  the  gates  to  the  Roman  troops.  Hanno,  with 
Epicydes,  and  a  few  more  officers,  escaped  in 
a  small  vessel ;  but  the  rest  of  the  garrison 
were  all  cut  in  pieces.  After  this,  'iO  towns 
were  betrayed  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans, 
six  taken  by  force,  and  the  rest,  to  the  number 
of  40,  surrendered  voluntarily.  Lmvinus,  hav-  Livy, 13.  27. 
ing  settled  all  affairs  in  the  island,  (which  from  c'4' 
this  time  became  the  granary  of  Rome)  received 
an  order  from  the  senate,  to  return  home,  to 
hold  the  comitia  by  centuries:  for  though  Mar- 
cellus  was  nearer,  it  was  dangerous  to  interrupt 
his  pursuit  of  Hannibal.  However,  Laevinus 
was  hardly  arrived,  when  he  found  himself 
obliged  to  go  back  again,  to  take  care  of  his 
province,  an  express  coming  from  Valerius 
MeSsala  (who  commanded  a  fleet  in  Sicily  and 
had  been  ravaging  the  coast  of  Africa)  with 
an  addount  that  the  Carthaginians  were  pre¬ 
paring  a  naval  annamefit  to  reconquer  Sicily. 
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Year  of  .  The  senate  hastened  the  departure  of  Laevi- 
dxliii.  nus,  and  ordered  him  to  name  a  dictator  to 
Two  him  '  hold  the  comitia  for  the  new  elections.  The 
dred  nine  consul  did  not  refuse  to  obey ;  but  that  he 
242d  Con-^  might  continue  the  longer  in  the  supreme  dig- 
suiship.  nity,  insisted  upon  deferring  the  nomination 
till  he  should  arrive  in  Sicily ;  and  he  promised 
that  he  would  then  name  Messala :  but  it  be¬ 
ing  contrary  to  ancient  custom,  for  a  dictator 
to  be  named  elsewhere  than  in  Italy,  the  con¬ 
script  fathers  passed  a  decree,  requiring  Lsevi- 
nus  before  he  left  the  city  to  petition  the  peo¬ 
ple  to  recommend  a  proper  person  for  the  dic¬ 
tatorship  and  enjoining  the  consul  to  name 
that  person  ;  and  the  decree  provided  also,  that 
in  case  the  consul  refused  to  petition,  as  before 
mentioned,  the  praetor  of  Rome  should  do  it ; 
and  if  he  likewise  refused,  the  tribunes  of  the 
commons  should  bring  the  matter  before  the 
comitia.  Laevinus  was  obstinate,  and  forbad 
the  praetor  to  offer  any  petition  to  the  people. 
Upon  this,  the  tribunes  assembled  them  ;  and 
it  was  determined  that  Q.  Fulvius  Flaccus,  then 
at  Capua,  should  be  nominated  dictator.  But 
Laevinus,  the  night  before  the  holding  of  the 
comitia ,  had  set  out  for  Sicily,  so  that  the  fa¬ 
thers  were  obliged  to  write  to  Marcellus  to 
name  the  dictator  the  people  had  recommend¬ 
ed.  Q.  Fulvius  being  thus  raised  to  the  dic¬ 
tatorship,  named  P.  Licinus  Crassus,  the  pon- 
tifex  maximus,  to  be  his  general  of  horse. 
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